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PREFACE 


The action that founded the Furman Institution was taken 
by the Baptist State Convention of South Carolina late in the 
year 1825. It is, therefore, the oldest of the Baptist institutions 
of the South. From that date to the present time it has been 
under the direct control of the Baptist denomination as organ- 
ized in the State Convention. Dr. Richard Furman for whom 
it was named was the first President of the Triennial Conven- 
tion and the founder and first President of the South Carolina 
State Convention. Dr. William B. Johnson, the only other 
Southern man who was ever President of the Triennial Con- 
vention, the second President of the South Carolina Baptist 
State Convention, the first President of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, was its principal guide and supporter during the 
first twenty-five years of its existence. Jesse Hartwell, its sec- 
ond principal, was the first secretary of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. James P. Boyce, its last Professor of Theology, 
was the first Professor of Theology and the first President of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, while the theological 
department of Furman was transformed into the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary carrying with it the theological library 
and the theological endowment of Furman. Toy and Manly 
both taught in Furman while Boyce, Broadus and Manly were 
Trustees of the Institution. Basil Manly, Sr., who presided at 
the conventions which finally succeeded in establishing the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, was the first man elected 
President of Furman. In short, no other collegiate institution 
in America has been so close to the heart of the educational work 


[vel 


of the denomination. These facts justify the publication of this 
history and the title which it bears. 

Matters of personal and local interest have been largely 
omitted for lack of space. The same may be said of some other 
features of the history which would have been of wider and 
deeper interest. The historian of any institution must select 
from masses of material and no two would probably select just 
the same things for his narrative. In this volume the effort 
has been made to follow and set forth the inner life and devel- 
opment of the institution through the hundred years of its ex- 
istence. How well the author has succeeded the readers must 
judge. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Greenville, S. C., October, 1926. 


To my wife, who for thirty 
yeats was my constant inspiration 
and for the last seven my chiefest 


helper in Furman, these pages ate 
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CHAPTER I 


CULTURAL CONDITIONS IN EARLY SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


HE permanent settlement of South Carolina by white 
men began in the year 1670. In that year a few 
immigrants from England, under the leadership of 
William Sayle, the first governor of the province, 
settled at or near Port Royal. Dissatisfied with their location, 

they removed the following year to a site on the south bank 

of the Ashley River, where they founded Old Charleston. Nine 
years later they occupied the point of land lying between the 

Ashley and Cooper rivers, then called Oyster Point, and here 

they established what was destined to be for a long period of 
years the most important city of the South. In their loyalty 

to the English crown they named their settlement Charles Town 
in honor of the reigning king, Charles II. Henceforth for 
nearly two centuries Charleston was the political capital of 

South Carolina, its chief port of entry, its principal mart of 

trade, the center and source of its culture and refinement. It 

was chiefly through the port of Charleston that immigrants 
poured into the new country, gradually extending themselves 
into the interior as the Indians were driven back and the lands 
were brought under cultivation. Population spread and ex- 
tended but Charles Town long continued to be the heart of the 
colony and the state. 

The people of England were at this time divided into two 
bitterly hostile parties, the Cavaliers or supporters of the king, 
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and the Roundheads or supporters of the Parliament. These 
old world dissensions were brought over to the new world of 
the Carolinas. The lords proprietors of the colony naturally 
favored the Cavaliers, who constituted the upper or ruling class 
in South Carolina. On the other hand, self-interest dictated 
a liberal policy toward the Roundheads, who speedily consti- 
tuted the majority of the English settlers. The two parties 
transplanted to South Carolina their old world animosities, 
which long rent the body politic, rendering government difficult 
and progress slow. 

In addition to the English settlers who emigrated directly 
from the mother country and from the other colonies to the 
northward, important increments of population came from 
other lands. Scotch, Irish, French, Swiss, Dutch, and German 
refugees fleeing from religious persecution came to seek homes 
where freedom of conscience and liberty of worship were guar- 
anteed. There was thus brought together in the woods of 
South Carolina a population so variegated in language, religion 
and antecedents as to make peaceable living together difficult and 
progress in civilization for a time impossible. There were also 
many mere adventurers among the early settlers. ‘“The emi- 
grants,’ says Ramsay, ‘“‘were a medley of different nations and 
principles.” Moreover, there were elements of the population 
who had no interest in culture and education. Ramsay con- 
tinues, ‘“The friends of the proprietors were allured to it by the 
prospect of obtaining landed estates at an easy rate. Others took 
refuge in it from the frowns of fortune, and the rigor of cred- 
itors. Young men, reduced to misery by folly and excess, em- 
barked for the new settlement, where they had leisure to reform, 
and where necessity taught them the unknown virtues of pru- 
dence and temperance. Restless spirits, fond of roving, were 
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gratified by emigration, and found in a new country abundant 


scope for enterprise and adventure.’’! 
The culture of the early settlers was not marked. Ramsay 


says that “‘few if any of the early settlers of the province were 
learned men.” The original impulse to the establishment of 
schools was therefore not strong. Moreover, the conditions of 
life in those early days were not conducive to the establishment 
of schools and the education of the children. The wilderness 
had to be cleared and the lands brought under cultivation. 
Again and again there were wars with the Indians, Spaniards, 
and French. The introduction of ignorant and pagan slaves 
from Africa became an additional cultural and spiritual burden. 
These conditions retarded the establishment and growth of 
schools and libraries for many years. 

And yet some effort in this direction was made before the 
colony was very old. Before 1698, Dr. Thomas Bray, com- 
missary of the Bishop of London, with the help of the pro- 
prietors and others, had established a library in Charleston, and 
in that year a law was passed for “‘securing the provincial li- 
brary of Charlestown” and placing it in the hands of the min- 
ister of the Church of England. Other libraries were established 
in some of the parishes, but they were composed largely of 
theological books intended chiefly for the assistance of the epis- 
copal clergy. Indeed, they were largely founded and supported 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, a missionary 
society of the Church of England. In some instances, at least, 
they were given legal standing and were placed under the con- 
trol of the commissioners in charge of the library at Charleston. 
Later a few libraries were established in other parts of the 
colony, as at Society Hill. 

In 1704 the Church of England was made the established 
church of the province and granted considerable advantages in 
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the way of social and legal distinctions, the erection of church 
buildings, the endowment of parishes, and the support of the 
clergy at public expense. The attraction of this social pre- 
eminence and financial security, aided by the efforts of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, enabled the Church of 
England to send out clergymen in greater numbers, better edu- 
cated than other Christian denominations could afford. Up to 
the year 1775 the Episcopal Church had settled in this colony 
more than one hundred ministers, most of whom had been men 
of good character, with some ability and learning. During this 
century, as far as known, South Carolina had not herself pro- 
duced a single Episcopal clergyman. 

The first teachers in South Carolina were for the most part 
ministers of the gospel. There were no educational institu- 
tions or other means for the financial support of the teachers. 
These men found their living in the churches, and engaged in 
teaching as a side line or subordinate duty. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was but natural that the early efforts for the es- 
tablishment of schools were the joint undertaking of the co- 
lonial government, private beneficence and the English Church. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was also a help- 
ful patron of schools and education, rendering considerable 
service in this direction in this colony. Naturally the earliest 
schools were under the control of the Church of England, in 
collaboration with the colonial government. 

The earliest movement for the establishment of a school in 
the colony, so far as we are informed, began in 1710, when the 
colony was forty years old. ‘‘Several well-disposed Christians 
by their last wills had already given several sums of money for 
the founding of a free school, and that year the assembly passed 
laws ‘for founding and erecting a free school in Charleston for 
the use of the inhabitants of South Carolina.’ ’’! It was to 
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provide instruction “‘in grammar and other arts and sciences, 
and also in the principles of the Christian religion.”’ Further 
legislation in 1712 provided for a board of commissioners who 
should be empowered to receive funds, acquire lands, erect build- 
ings, and make all arrangements necessary for the founding and 
management of the school. The teacher must be a communicant 
of the Church of England and must provide free schooling for 
twelve students in exchange for a salary of £100, paid him out 
of the public treasury, and the free use of the grounds and build- 
ings. For all additional students the preceptor is permitted to 
charge £4 per annum. The head master must be able to give 
instruction in Latin and Greek and provision is made for in- 
struction in “‘writing, arithmetic, merchants’ accompts, survey- 
ing, navigation, and practical mathematics.’’? 

At the same time provision was made for the erection of a 
schoolhouse in every country parish by the vestries of the Epis- 
copal churches, each of which was authorized to draw from the 
public treasury twelve pounds per annum for the support of a 
teacher of their choosing. Some of these country schools also 
received considerable endowments, and seem to have become use- 
ful institutions. 

This was the beginning of the educational system of South 
Carolina. The type of school here set up and established re- 
mained the sole institution for public education in the colony 
and the state for nearly a century. Its principal features were 
its joint support by the state, by the Episcopal Church, by 
donations and by tuition fees, its provision for the free educa- 
tion of a few poor children, its curriculum of grammar, prac- 
tical mathematics, Latin and Greek, its control by the vestry of 
the Episcopal Church or by a board of directors chosen by the 
assembly. Evidently the school in Charleston was intended to 
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be a sort of head to the entire system throughout the colony. 
It was a secondary school of the classical type. 

The work done by these semi-public schools was supple- 
mented by private schools here and there, and in the case of 
the wealthier inhabitants, by tutors employed in the homes. 
As wealth and culture increased a good many children were sent 
abroad for a part, and sometimes for the whole, of their educa- 
tion. Ramsay says that ‘‘none of the British provinces in pro- 
portion to their numbers sent so many of their sons to Europe 
for education as South Carolina.’”’ But he also declares that 
“the knowledge of grammar and of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and of mathematics, could be obtained in Carolina at 
any time after 1712.’’! He ascribes to their interest in education 
the large measure of influence exerted by this colony upon the 
course of colonial history just prior to the Revolutionary War, 
the importance of the part played by the troops and officers of 
the colony in that struggle, and the service rendered by South 
Carolina statesmen in the construction of the federal system and 
the setting up of the government. No colony was more influ- 
ential, with the exception of Virginia. 

But all the provisions for education within the colony were 
of the type which we would now call secondary education. 
Harvard in Massachusetts, William and Mary in Virginia, 
Yale in Connecticut, Princeton in New Jersey, and Brown in 
Rhode Island were all in active operation as collegiate institu- 
tions before there was even an attempt at the founding of a 
college in South Carolina. Still many South Carolinians not 
only desired a collegiate education for the competent youth of 
the province, but also believed that this education ought to be 
provided within the province and by its own resources. The 
question of founding a collegiate institution was a subject of 
public discussion long before the first college was actually 
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founded. In the House Journals it is recorded that Rev. 
Thomas Marrit, on December 7, 1723, proposed the establish- 
ment of a college by the colony. There has also been found, 
largely in the handwriting of John Rutledge, ‘‘A bill for found- 
ing, erecting and endowing public schools, and a college, for 
the education of the youth of this province.’””’ The bill, which 
was intended for submission to the Lieutenant Governor and the 
assembly, provides for a complete public school system and an 
endowed college to be located at Charles Town, under the con- 
trol of the state, with five professorships: (1) The President, 
who shall be Professor of Divinity, Moral Philosophy, and the 
Greek and Hebrew languages; (2) a Professor of Civil and 
Common Law, and the Municipal Laws of the Province; (3) 
a Professor of Physics, Anatomy, Botany and Chemistry; (4) 
a Professor of Mathematics and of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy; (5) a Professor of History, Chronology and Mod- 
ern Languages. The President must be a communicant of the 
Church of England. 

It is not probable that this plan was ever submitted to the 
Assembly. It was certainly never acted on by that body. But 
it had the great merit of proposing a complete and adequate sys- 
tem of education, basing the proposed collegiate institution on 
a general common school system capable of preparing students 
for college. Unfortunately many years were to pass before the 
ideal set forth in this bill could be even measurably realized. 

From the high ideal here set forth the new state turned 
away to build a multiplicity of institutions of higher learning 
before there was a system of preparatory schools adequate for 
the support of even one collegiate institution. The province 
had suffered severely during the long struggle of the Revolution, 
both from the occupation and depredations of the British and 
from bitterness and strife between Patriots and Tories. But the 
war was scarcely over and the British soldiers scarcely gone 
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before the South Carolinians undertook the establishment of a 
college within their own borders. The province was one hun- 
dred and fifteen years old and Harvard College had been operat- 
ing for a century and a half when, in 1785, the assembly passed 
an ‘‘Act for establishing a College at the Village of Winnsbor- 
ough, a College in or near the City of Charlestown, and a Col- 
lege at Ninety-Six.’’ Certain legacies which had been accumu- 
lating for some years for the benefit of the first college to be es- 
tablished were divided equally among the three. These consti- 
tuted their sole financial resources, as they were not to be sup- 
ported by taxation. Thus, when the state was hardly capable 
of either financing or affording students sufficient for one college, 
it established three, distributing them over the more thickly 
settled portions of the territory. They were not intended to be 
state-wide but sectional in their appeal, and naturally could not 
rise to the dignity and importance of real colleges. Ramsay 
says, in 1808, ‘‘They are colleges in name, but in reality only 
grammar schools.’’! It is another instance where democracy is 
overemphasized and thus defeats itself. 

Ten years later, that is, in 1795, the Assembly passed an 
““Act to vest certain lands in the District of Beaufort, in Trus- 
tees, for the purpose of building and endowing a college in the 
town of Beaufort,’ and still two years later, in 1797, a fifth 
college was incorporated in the Pinckney District under the name 
and style of the ‘College of Alexandria.’’ Of this last college 
nothing further is known. It is probable that it was never ac- 
tually established and put into operation. That at Ninety-Six 
or Cambridge was sold out in 1803 and the proceeds appro- 
priated to the establishment of grammar schools in the Abbe- 
ville district. That in Beaufort was endowed with certain 
escheated lands which rose in value with the passing of the years, 
and at one time promised considerable financial strength to this 
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institution. That in Winnsboro continued several years, but 
only the one at Charleston ever became a real college. 

This was the status of higher education in 1801, when 
Governor Drayton proposed in his message of November 23rd 
that the Legislature should establish a college for the entire 
state, to be located at Columbia or some other central point, to 
be supported from the revenues of the state and controlled by a 
Board of Trustees consisting of state officials and members 
elected by the Legislature. In surveying the educational condi- 
tions of the state at that time the governor says, ‘“‘Were a person 
to look over the laws of the state, he would find that five col- 
leges are incorporated therein; and, did his inquiries proceed no 
further, he would naturally imagine we had already arrived at 
an enviable excellence in literature. He would perceive a col- 
lege instituted at Charles Town, one at Cambridge, one at 
Winnsboro, one at Beaufort, and one by the name of Alexandria 
College, in the upper part of the state—all of which are em- 
powered to confer degrees. But were he to direct his inquiries 
further concerning them, he would find that Cambridge and 
Winnsborough Colleges were soon discontinued through a want 
of funds; and, although the last mentioned one has been lately 
renewed, through the exertions of the Mount Zion Society, it 
is still nothing but an elementary school, and one which can 
never rise to eminence as a college from its present support. 
Beaufort and Alexandria Colleges are as yet scarcely known but 
in the land which incorporated them, and Charleston College is 
at present not entitled to a higher appellation than that of a re- 
spectable academy or grammar school.” 

The failure of collegiate education within the state to that 
date and the obvious inadequacy of all provisions thus far made 
or likely to be made by local communities were doubtless the 
leading motives which actuated the promoters of this state col- 
lege. But the political motive was very strong, as will be seen 
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later. This college was to differ from all previous attempts at 
the establishment of collegiate institutions in the state in that it 
was to be located near the center of the state, was to be con- 
trolled by the state and supported by taxation, and was de- 
signed to serve the young men of the entire state. Chancellor 
Harper, in his Memoir of Chancellor DeSaussure, says that the 
measure for the establishment of the college “‘originated in the 
contest which had arisen between the upper and lower country 
of the state, with respect to representation in the Legislature. 
The upper country, which, at the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1791, was comparatively poor and unpeopled, had allotted 
to it by the provisions of the Constitution a much smaller rep- 
resentation. It had grown in wealth, far outnumbering the 
lower country in its population, and imperatively demanded a 
reform in the representation. This the people of the lower 
country feared to grant, on the ground of the general deficiency 
of education and intelligence in the upper country, which would 
render it incompetent to exercise wisely and justly the power 
which such a reform would place in its hands. It was to rem- 
edy this deficiency that it was proposed to establish a college at 
Columbia.’ In his message recommending the establishment of 
the college, the governor had said, ‘‘The friendships of young 
men would thence be promoted and strengthened throughout 
the state, and our political union be much advanced thereby,”’ 
and in the preamble of the act founding the college it is asserted 
that the ‘establishment of a college in a central part of the state, 
where all its youth may be educated, will highly promote the 
instruction, the good order, and the harmony of the whole 
community.” 

The South Carolina College opened its doors for the recep- 
tion of students on January 10, 1805, several years before Jeffer- 
son founded the University of Virginia. It had a faculty of 
two members—Dr. Jonathan Maxcy, a Baptist minister, being 
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president. It offered genuine collegiate work, and at last there 
was a real college in South Carolina. Students came in goodly 
numbers and there was fairly satisfactory growth through the 
administration of Dr. Maxcy, who died in June, 1820. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Thomas Cooper, who was brilliant, but er- 
ratic and decidedly anti-Christian. His administration was ex- 
ceedingly unhappy and the college was brought to the brink of 
ruin. It was in the midst of his administration that Furman 
was founded. 


CHAPTER Ii 


EDUCATIONAL BEGINNINGS AMONG BAPTISTS 


= fH VAPTIST education in South Carolina is the child of 
©} the Charleston Association. This association was 
ead the first body of Baptists in this state to devote 
thought and effort to this great work, and the plans 
which they wrought out later grew directly into the Baptist 
system. They proposed the ideas, developed the plans, provided 
the money, the sites, the instructors and most of the students 
for many years of its early history. Gradually their ideas 
spread and won the support of others until it was finally 
thought expedient to locate the institution at Greenville, in the 
midst of territory which had once been wholly apathetic and 
even hostile. Such, in a nutshell, is the story of the one hundred 
and seventy years during which the Baptists of this state have 
been working at the problem of education. 

The movement began as an effort to educate the young 
preachers who were being raised up in the Charleston Associa- 
tion. Here, as elsewhere in America, the Baptist cause developed 
very slowly and painfully for nearly a century. The Charles- 
ton Church was founded in 1683 and had some members of 
influence and culture, but the prejudices against the Anabaptists, 
as they were then called, were tremendously strong, constituting 
an almost insuperable obstacle to growth and prosperity. The 
next church was the Ashley River, located on the river of the 
same name some miles northwest of Charleston and constituted 
in 1736. The third was the Welch Neck, organized in 1738, 
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of Welch people who had emigrated from Delaware and set- 
tled on the Pee Dee River, a hundred miles north of Charleston. 
The fourth was Euhaw, organized in 1746, some sixty or 
seventy miles southwest of Charleston. In 1750, after sixty- 
seven years of effort, there were but four churches in the colony, 
widely separated, with fewer than two hundred members and 
three or four houses of worship. They had no general organiza- 
tion and only one regular Baptist minister. Up to that time, 
as far as can be learned, South Carolina Baptists had produced 
no native minister. All their pastors had come from Britain or 
from the northern colonies, chiefly Pennsylvania. Mr. Isaac 
Chanler, the only regular Baptist minister in this section, prob- 
ably the only one in the colony at that time, died November 
30, 1749. 

The Baptist cause was now at its lowest ebb, but the de- 
pression was the darkness before dawn. George Whitefield, 
that flaming evangelist of the eighteenth century, was often 
in Charleston. The Baptist Church was open to him and its 
pulpit not infrequently occupied. Though they had no pastor 
and were few in numbers, a new spiritual life was beginning 
to stir among them. They were earnestly seeking a shepherd 
and leader, both in the lands across the seas and among their 
brethren to the northward. Finally, in response to the call 
of need, which he believed to be the call of God, Oliver Hart, 
of Pennsylvania, decided to become a missionary to the 
Carolinas. 

Mr. Hart, who was of Quaker ancestry, was born July 5, 
1723, was baptized April 3, 1741, was licensed to preach along 
with Isaac Eaton at Southampton, Pennsylvania, December 20, 
1746, and was ordained October 18, 1749. He set out for 
Charleston November 13th, arriving December 2nd, as the 
body of Mr. Chanler, the last Baptist preacher of the region, 
was being borne by his sorrowing people to its final resting 
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place. Mr. Hart’s coming was regarded as providential, a di- 
rect answer to long continued and earnest prayer. He was 
speedily called to the pastoral care of the Charleston Church, 
and assumed charge February 16, 1750. 

Mr. Hart had spent his early life among the Baptists of 
Pennsylvania, at that time the most enlightened, evangelistic, 
aggressive and best organized body of Baptists in America. He 
had been under the influence of Whitefield, William Tennant 
and other great evangelists of the time. He was now twenty- 
six years of age, recently married, a carpenter with only a mod- 
erate English education, but endowed with strong will, good 
common sense, and a clear and profound religious experience. 
His coming was a blessing, not only to the Baptists of Charles- 
ton and the whole of the South Carolina colony, but to the 
cause of Christ in general. The Baptist cause immediately felt 
the uplift of a new and powerful personality devoted to the 
cause of Christ. 

Mr. Hart’s first constructive service was the organization 
in 1751 of the four existing churches of the province into the 
Charleston Association. This body was patterned after the 
Philadelphia Association, which had been organized in 1707, 
and it became the model for the other associations of the South, 
as also for the General Associatitons or State Conventions of 
this section. This first step in organization was later to arouse 
much opposition, but its beneficent effects were immediate. 

Mr. Hart now entered upon a period of earnest and vigorous 
evangelism, both in Charleston and in the surrounding country. 
He preached everywhere. The associational meetings were 
utilized as opportunities for much preaching, and thus the 
smouldering fires of spiritual life were gradually blown into a 
flame. One of the most important fruits of all effective evan- 
gelism is the call of young men into the ministry. Mr. Hart’s 
ministry of thirty years at Charleston was richly blessed in this 
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respect. Some of the most notable figures of early American 
Baptist History came out of his Charleston ministry. So far 
as known there had arisen no Baptist preacher in South Caro- 
lina before his day; since his time the colony and state has 
done its full share in providing laborers for the harvest. 

The entrance of several young men into the ministry was 
the call of the Baptists to the work of education. Mr. Hart 
was not himself a highly educated man, having enjoyed very 
little schooling, but he was fully conscious of the value and 
importance of education. In his young manhood he had been 
closely associated with Isaac Eaton, who about 1756 founded 
at Hopewell, N. J., the first school under Baptist auspices in 
America. Hart was acquainted with the leaders of the Phila- 
delphia Association, men of ability and considerable culture; 
he knew that education added immensely to the preacher’s 
power. By his own unaided efforts he had secured a very good 
knowledge of history, English literature and even the classical 
languages. He was ever an ardent advocate of education for 
the minister of the gospel. 

Consequently, as soon as young men under his ministry 
began to enter upon their sacred work, Mr. Hart began to ar- 
range for their education. At the meeting of the Charleston 
Association in 1755 he was authorized to obtain the services 
of a missionary to evangelize the interior settlements which 
were still quite destitute of religious privileges. He succeeded in 
securing the services of John Gano, of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, a notable preacher and evangelist, who gave a year to 
the work, largely in the Yadkin district of North Carolina. 
At this same meeting of the Association the first steps were 
taken looking toward the provision of educational facilities for 
young ministers. Samuel Stillman had been converted in 1754 
and had immediately expressed the desire to enter upon the work 
of the ministry. It was probably this event which led the 
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Association to establish at its meeting in 1755 a fund for aiding 
young ministers in securing an education, and to recommend 
to the churches collections for this purpose. The collection 
taken at the association amounted to 133 pounds, and was 
placed in the hands of three ministers, Oliver Hart, Francis 
Pelot and John Stephens, who were to act as trustees in the 
administration of the fund. This was the beginning of educa- 
tional work under Baptist auspices in South Carolina. The 
purpose of the fund was to defray the expenses, at least in part, 
of needy young men while they studied under the direction of 
some older and more cultured minister. There was at this time 
no thought of establishing an educational institution. The 
response from the churches was not very satisfactory, but a so- 
ciety organized in Charleston in 1755, and known as “The 
Religious Society,’’ was for many years very useful in raising 
funds for this purpose. It was incorporated in 1768, but 
ceased to exist about 1780. 

The first beneficiary of the fund was Mr. Evan Pugh, of 
Pennsylvania, who was recommended by Dr. Gano. He studied 
under the direction of Oliver Hart and others, settled permanent- 
ly in South Carolina, and was long one of its most beloved 
and useful ministers. The next two were Samuel Stillman and 
Edmund Botsford. They were not native South Carolinians, 
but were converted in Charleston under the ministry of Mr. 
Hart and entered upon the work of the ministry under his 
direction. Stillman became one of the most notable ministers 
American Baptists have produced, dying in 1807, as pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Boston, where for years he had 
been the leading evangelical preacher of the city. Botsford 
spent most of his long and useful life in South Carolina, dying 
in 1819, as pastor of the Baptist Church at Georgetown. 

Rhode Island College (now Brown University) was found- 
ed in 1765. It was the first Baptist college in America, and 
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soon attracted the attention and support of the leaders of the 
Charleston Association. In 1774 Mr. Gano attended the asso- 
ciational meeting as a fraternal messenger from the Philadel- 
phia Association. Being an ardent advocate of education he 
doubtless made strong and favorable representations of Rhode 
Island College, for the association appointed him, along with 
Messrs. Hart and Pelot, to address the Baptists of America in 
behalf of the college. Hart and Williams were appointed by 
the association to receive contributions from the churches for this 
distant Baptist college. Evidently interest in education was 
rapidly broadening and deepening among the Baptists of South 
Carolina. 

The political excitement preceding the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776, followed by the depression of the long 
and distressing struggle of the war itself, and the subsequent 
period of uncertainty prior to the adoption of the Constitution 
and the establishment of the new and independent national 
life, left little time or energy for religious and educational mat- 
ters. South Carolina suffered terribly toward the end of the 
war. Churches were dissolved, associations did not meet, 
morals decayed and religion languished. Oliver Hart was driven 
out of the state by the British in 1780, never to return. In the 
same year Richard Furman, then pastor of the church known 
as the High Hills of Santee, in Sumter District, was also chased 
out of the state because of his activities in support of the Ameri- 
can cause. Mr. Furman soon returned and became the spiritual 
successor of Oliver Hart among South Carolina Baptists. He 
was now about twenty-five years old, having been born in the 
State of New York in 1755. While still an infant he was 
brought by his parents to South Carolina. He early mani- 
fested unusual mental ability and deep religious interest. He 
attended school very little but was throughout the whole of 
his life a constant and earnest student, attaining a good 
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knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, as well as theology and 
medicine. 

Mr. Furman was converted at the age of sixteen under 
the ministry of Joseph Reece at the High Hills of Santee, and 
at once manifested a desire to enter the ministry. As a boy 
preacher his precocious intellect and deep piety made a pro- 
found impression in all that section of the colony. He was 
ordained pastor of the High Hills Church in his nineteenth 
year, and now rapidly rose to a position of commanding in- 
fluence and power. Being an ardent patriot a price was put 
on his head by Cornwallis which compelled him to flee the 
state in 1780. On his return he again took up his pastoral 
work at the High Hills. He was now, since the departure of 
Oliver Hart, the leading Baptist preacher of the state. Never 
did leadership fall into more competent hands. Joined to 
great mental ability and ardent piety were a sanity and bal- 
ance of judgment unsurpassed and rarely if ever equalled in our 
state. For the next forty-five years he was the acknowledged 
leader of South Carolina Baptists, and the Baptists of the 
South. He was a great preacher and pastor among his own 
people, but his usefulness was not limited by the boundaries 
of his state or denomination. During the last fifteen years of 
his life he was the leading figure among American Baptists, 
president of the Triennial Convention at its organization in 
1814 and again in 1817. 

In 1787 Mr. Furman succeeded Hart as pastor of the church 
at Charleston, a position which he held until his death in 1825. 
The church had remained without a pastor since the departure 
of Mr. Hart in 1780 and Mr. Furman succeeded to the educa- 
tional leadership of Mr. Hart as well as to his pastoral position. 

The machinery of the association was developed gradually. 
At the meeting in 1779 the Charleston Church, of which Mr. 
Hart was then pastor, inquired whether it might not “be of 
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advantage to the Churches to have a standing Committee to 
manage their contingent publick Concerns, or Affairs of Emer- 
gency, during the Recess of the Association.’’! The association 
answered in the affirmative and appointed Reverends Oliver 
Hart, Evan Pugh, Edmund Botsford, Richard Furman, and 
John Cowen to be the committee any three of whom should 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. The 
duties of the committee are, “‘Ist, To address, petition, or 
“treat with Government, on Behalf of the Churches, 2dly, Carry 
on a correspondence with other associations, 3dly, Recommend 
traveling ministers of worthy characters, 4thly, detect and ex- 
pose unworthy presumers on the sacred function; and to exe- 
cute such other matters as to them shall appear necessary for 
the peace and welfare of the churches. All their transactions 
must be laid before the next meeting of the association.”’? This 
was the beginning of that important organ of the association 
known as the board. It was appointed for one year, but was 
revived in 1783 and speedily became a permanent and neces- 
sary part of our organization. 

As the country recovered from the effects of the war the 
Baptists turned again to the work of education. The new 
state Constitution, drawn up by the convention of which Mr. 
Furman was an important member, abolished the special privi- 
leges of the Episcopal Church and granted to all religious de- 
nominations the right of incorporation, enabling them to ac- 
quire and hold property. The Charleston Association ad- 
vised the Baptist churches to incorporate themselves and many 
of them did so. . 

In 1785 Mr. Furman brought forward a proposition for the 
incorporation of the association itself, doubtless looking to the 
establishment of plans by which the association as such could 
hold and administer funds and property in the interest of 
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its proposed educational work. The plan was considered and 
the idea was approved by the association, but ‘‘the carrying 
it into execution was referred till the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation.’ Two years later the plan was approved and signed, 
and a committee was appointed to petition the legislature for 
incorporation. From the start, however, there had been some 
serious opposition to the proposed incorporation, due to fear 
of the power of such an incorporated body. This was now 
intensified to a point where it seemed to Mr. Furman and other 
proponents of the plan advisable to drop the matter and ac- 
complish their purposes in some other way. 

Since 1786 the churches had been rejoicing in the appear- 
ance of several promising young ministers. They must be 
educated but most of the churches were indifferent or hostile. 
Since the churches as such refused to carry on this necessary 
work or permit the association to do so the friends of ministerial 
education decided to band themselves together in a separate 
organization for the purpose. They knew that education was 
absolutely vital to the life and efficiency of the association and 
to the progress of the kingdom of God. This organization was 
the beginning among the Baptists of the “‘society plan’ of 
carrying on Christian work which was to obtain so long—the 
plan by which a group or “‘society’’ of people in the churches 
were banded together to do the work which all the members 
of all the churches should have been doing. It was the plan 
followed in the promotion of education, missions, Sunday 
schools, and other forms of Christian service. The churches 
came but slowly to support these great movements. 


CHAPTER III 
THE EARLIEST EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


HE friends of education led by Richard Furman would 

ie not be defeated. The association could not be in- 
fal #eX)| corporated, but they determined to create a corpora- 

bres tion in close relation to the association which could 
= Als needed educational work. Accordingly, at the meeting 
of the association in 1789, “‘A proposition was brought for- 
ward, to recommend a mode for forming funds in the several 
churches, in order to assist pious young men in their studies for 
the ministry, and other things of a public nature.”’ It was 
unanimously agreed to “‘recommend these things to the churches 
and to mature a plan for general adoption at another meeting.’’! 
It is probable that Mr. Furman was the originator of this plan 
of meeting the needs of the young ministers. Certainly he was 
its ardent advocate. 

At the meeting of the association held at the High Hills of 
Santee in 1790, the matter was taken up again and a committee 
consisting of Richard Furman, Silas Mercer (attending the as- 
sociation as a fraternal messenger from the Georgia Associa- 
tion), Benjamin Moseley, and Henry Holcombe was appointed 
to report a plan for carrying out this high purpose. Southern 
Baptists could not at that time have selected a committee more 
competent to deal with such vital concerns. They reported a 
plan which, after consideration and some slight amendment, 
was unanimously adopted and put into operation, as follows: 
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“That the following abstract be considered a general plan for forming, 
supporting, and supplying the fund. 

‘First, that once a year a charity sermon be preached in each church, 
at which time collections be made from the congregations at large, to be 
brought into the common fund, for the express purpose of assisting pious 
young men designed for the ministry, and destitute of other assistance, in 
obtaining an education; together with such other religious and public uses 
as may be approved by the churches, should it finally prove sufficient. 

“Secondly, a committee shall be formed, consisting of a delegate from 
each church, to convene at the time and place of the Association’s meeting, 
who may be at the same time a member of that body. They shall re- 
ceive the collections, determine upon the manner of applying the funds ac- 
cording to the above rule, and examine candidates for the churches’ bounty, 
all applications to be made to them for this purpose. Delegates from nine 
churches to be a quorum or capable of business. 

“Thirdly, particular rules to be hereafter formed, to regulate the whole 
business by the Committee, subject to the inspection of the Association.’’* 

The next year the association, meeting at Welch Neck, 
agreed that the committee should be incorporated, and should 
be empowered to take over for its purposes all Baptist Church 
property about to revert to the state or to private ownership. 
It was also agreed that the powers of the committee should be 
carefully defined so as not to “interfere with the reserved rights 
and privileges of the churches as independent bodies, either in 
things spiritual or temporal.’’ This was the first educational 
organization among the Baptists of South Carolina. 

The “‘General Committee,’ as it was called, held its first 
meeting in connection with the association in 1791, and had 
its minutes printed with those of the association. Those pres- 
ent were Reverends Richard Furman, Henry Holcombe, and 
Edmund Botsford, Hon. Robert Ellison, Rev. Gabriel Gerrald, 
Mr. Josiah Cockfield, Col. George Hicks, Reverends John Gold- 
wire, and Joshua Palmer. The churches of Charleston, Euhaw, 
Welch Neck, Ebenezer, Lynch’s Creek and Black Swamp had 
contributed during the year a total of £57, 16s, 1ld. Matthew 
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McCullers was recommended to the committee as the first bene- 
ficiary by Mr. Holcombe, examined, approved, and placed under 
the care of Dr. Furman. It was also agreed on the recommen- 
dation of Dr. Furman that, if it should be found necessary, a 
part of the fund should be expended in the education of Joseph 
Cook, the son of Reverend Joseph Cook. Dr. Furman was 
elected chairman, Mr. Holcombe, clerk, and Mr. Cuttino, of 
Georgetown, treasurer. 

The association met the next year on November 3rd, at 
Coosawhatchie. Here the organization of the General Com- 
mittee was completed by the adoption of rules of procedure for 
the selection of beneficiaries, the election of permanent officers, 
and the proposal of a petition to the Legislature for incorpora- 
tion. The rules of procedure as preserved to us by Wood Fur- 
man in his “‘History of the Charleston Association,” p. 47f., 
were, in part, as follows: ‘‘No person shall be admitted on the 
bounty but such as come well recommended and appear on ex- 
amination to be truly pious, of evangelical principles, of good 
natural abilities, and desirous of devoting themselves to the 
work of the ministry. Each person so admitted shall be under 
the direction of the committee while pursuing a course of 
studies, and be liable to refund the money expended on his edu- 
cation, within four years after the completion of it, if he does 
not within that time enter on the ministry to the satisfaction 
of the committee.’ In case more candidates applied for the 
bounty than could be assisted, preference was to be given to 
those of the Charleston Association and those who were most 
promising. Should any develop heretical views or fall into im- 
moral living they were to be dropped. The rules were signed 
by Richard Furman, Henry Holcombe, Edmund Botsford, Alex 
Scott, Bradley Rhame, Benjamin Moseley, Stephen Nixon, 
Isham Gardiner and James Sweat, and were unanimously ap- 
proved by the association. Dr. Furman was elected president, a 
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position which he held for thirty-five years, till his death in 
1825. Henry Holcombe was chosen secretary, a position which 
he held till he left the state, and Col. Thomas Screven was 
elected treasurer, a position which he held till his death. Five 
of the churches of the year before contributed again a total of 
£57, 18s, 3d. Lymnch’s Creek did not contribute. Perhaps 
the most important action of the committee at this meeting was 
the unanimous approval of Jesse Mercer of Georgia as a bene- 
ficiary of the fund to the amount of ten pounds for the present 
year. 

Others who received assistance from the funds of the Gen- 
eral Committee in these early days were John M. Roberts, in 
1793; Joseph Cook, Jr., the same year, Sydenham Morton and 
William Jones, in 1800; Ezra Courtney and Samuel Eccles, in 
1803; William T. Brantly, in 1805; Richard Todd, in 1806; 
James McKellar, in 1808; Jesse Pope and John Ellis, in 1809; 
Mr. Belcher, in 1810. Doubtless the names of other bene- 
ficiaries have been lost, but these will suffice to illustrate the fact 
that the General Committee did a work of vast importance from 
the beginning of its career. The list of its early beneficiaries 
is a complete justification of beneficiary education for young 
ministers. Dr. J. C. Furman in 1851 estimated that about 
sixty young men had been assisted up to that date. 

Up to 1800 the young ministers who were receiving as- 
sistance were placed with some capable minister, who took 
them in his home, gave them instruction and admitted them to 
the use of his books. Dr. Furman and others served the de- 
nomination in this way at considerable sacrifice to themselves, 
since they received no compensation for this work. The young 
minister who was fortunate enough to be placed in the home of 
an able man received a great blessing from the intimate per- 
sonal contacts. But naturally it was a temporary educational 
method which must soon give way to institutions. 
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The earliest educational institution among the Baptists of 
South Carolina was the academy conducted by John M. Rob- 
erts at the High Hills Baptist Church of which he was pastor. 
Mr. Roberts, a member of Ebenezer Church on Lynch’s Creek, 
had applied to the general committee for assistance in obtain- 
ing an education the same year that aid was granted to Jesse 
Mercer, the later educational leader of Georgia Baptists. He 
was recommended by Benjamin Moseley and the next year he 
was accepted as a beneficiary of the fund. In 1794 he and 
Joseph Cook were sent to Rhode Island College, now Brown 
University, where they received advanced standing and remis- 
sion of their fees. So far as known they were the first native 
South Carolina Baptist preachers to attend college. Roberts 
graduated in 1796 and Cook in 1797, and both became very 
useful ministers in South Carolina. 

Soon after his return to his native state Roberts became a 
member of the High Hills Church from which he came as a 
delegate to the association in 1798. His ability, culture and 
consecration immediately won for him a high position in the 
work of the association, a distinction which he held till he was 
incapacitated by disease. In the year 1799 he became pastor 
of High Hills Church, which position he filled till his death in 
1822. The same year he was elected secretary of the general 
committee of the association of which Dr. Furman was presi- 
dent. Henceforth these two men stood together in these two 
important positions for the promotion of education among the 
Baptists of South Carolina. 

Before November 1, 1800, Mr. Roberts had established an 
academy at the High Hills of Santee. It is not now possible 
to determine exactly when it was opened, where it was located, 
ot how long it continued. Although it was a private institu- 
tion it had the support of the Charleston Association. At its 
meeting in the fall of 1800 the association lamented the dearth 
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of preachers, ‘especially of such who are well qualified to under- 
take the work, as able pastors and ministers.” The active min- 
isters are urged to supply for the destitute churches, to preach 
the gospel in needy and neglected sections, to pray earnestly 
that more laborers be called forth and “‘to give their most firm 
and vigorous support to the institution (Roberts’ Academy) 
under the direction of our general committee; by contributing 
liberally to the fund, and by bringing forward all pious young 
men, destitute of other assistance, whom they have reason to 
believe God has called to the ministry; so that they may be 
prepared to enter on their work, by passing through a previous 
course of useful studies and improvement.’’! 

But the association was not satisfied with a mere commen- 
dation of the academy by resolution; they adopted it as the 
chief agency for the education of beneficiaries of the general 
committee. As was seen above these young ministers had here- 
tofore been placed with pastors for instruction; now for some 
years they are placed in Roberts’ Academy. This academy was 
the first educational institution under Baptist auspices in South 
Carolina. The first student sent to the academy by the. gen- 
eral committee was Mr. William Jones of the High Hills 
Church who was approved at the associational meeting in 1800. 
The names of a few young ministers who studied there are 
known, among whom were Sydenham Morton of Virginia, 
William T. Brantly of North Carolina and Richard Todd of 
South Carolina. 

This academy attained considerable reputation. Ramsay, 
the historian, writing in 1808, says of it: ‘An academy of 
great reputation is kept by Reverend Mr. Roberts. Several 
pupils educated by him have entered the sophomore and some 
the junior class in South Carolina College.’’? 


1Minutes Charleston Association, 1800. 
2Ramsay, Vol. II, 595. 
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Bishop Capers, who was a pupil in this school from 1801 
to 1805, says that the building, no trace of which can now 
be discovered, was situated on the summit of a hill some three 
miles from Stateburg and not far from the road connecting 
Sumter and Columbia. Mr. Roberts lived ‘‘hard by’ the school 
and kept boarders. Capers calls Roberts ‘‘a man for one to love 
and honor,” “‘a most estimable man and a good scholar, but 
an imperfect teacher... In recitation, our too easy instructor 
seemed more apprehensive of detecting the deficiency of his pu- 
pils, than we were of being exposed. His manner was that 
of one who might not expect us to know what we ought to 
have known; and asking us only questions as to points of ob- 
vious construction, he reserved to himself the parsing of all 
difficult passages.’”’"! Mr. Roberts taught Latin and Greek prin- 
cipally. The somewhat unfavorable opinion of his ability as 
a teacher expressed above may have been due in some measure 
to the fact that young Capers failed in his effort to make the 
junior class in South Carolina College. Mr. Roberts’ scholar- 
ship and ability were generally recognized as shown by the fact 
that South Carolina College in 1815 conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity and by the further fact that con- 
stant demands were made by the association upon his talents 
as adviser, teacher, and writer as well as preacher. 

In 1802 the general committee of the Charleston Associa- 
tion was authorized to purchase ‘‘a complete theological library”’ 
for the students of the academy and deposit it with Mr. Rob- 
erts. This library served the students during the continuance 
of the academy, and when Furman was founded in 1826, the 
books which had been much scattered were collected as far as 
possible and given to the new institution. In this way Furman 
is connected directly and organically with the Roberts 
Academy, the earliest Baptist educational institution of the state. 


1Capers, 46f. 
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Mr. Roberts admitted the young men who were under the 
patronage of the general committee free of all tuition charges, 
receiving in 1806 from the committee hearty expressions of 
appreciation for his generosity. 

It would appear from the following associational incident 
that Mr. Roberts’ academy had closed before the meeting of the 
association in 1810. At that meeting the High Hills Church 
sent up the following query: ‘‘Is it not desirable, and expedi- 
ent, that the Charleston Baptist Association should establish 
and patronize a charitable academy, in some healthy, central 
part of the state; and would not the High Hills of Santee be 
the most eligible place for such an institution; and the present 
the most favorable time for establishing it?’’ After discussion 
it was resolved, ‘“That in order to enable the association to form 
a satisfactory judgment on this subject, the following brethren, 
Roberts, W. B. Johnson, and Collins, be a committee, to di- 
gest a plan for such an undertaking, devise ways and means 
for its execution, estimate its expense, form an opinion of a 
suitable site,’”’ and report at the next meeting. The next year 
the committee reported that “‘they consider the attempt in- 
eligible at present in which report the association concurred.’’! 

The above action was the beginning of the effort to estab- 
lish an educational institution under organized Baptist support 
and control, though it was fifteen years before the effort was 
crowned with success in the founding of Furman. If the sup- 
position that Mr. Roberts’ school was defunct is correct the 
Baptists had no school in the entire state during those fifteen 
years. It is not certain that the academy was dead at this time 
but it is never again mentioned and apparently had closed. 

The Charleston Association continued to raise funds for 
educational purposes and in 1802 began to increase its work by 
raising money for a mission to the Catawba Indians some 500 of 
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whom still lived on the Catawba River. They also proposed to 
support evangelists to visit and preach to the whites in destitute 
sections of the state. The duty of receiving and administering 
these missionary funds was laid upon the general committee 
which managed the educational funds. This was somewhat 
confusing and embarrassing, and before long it was necessary 
for the association to remind the churches that they were 
neglecting the fundamental educational work in the interest of 
the more spectacular work of missions. For several years longer 
only the Charleston Association took any practical interest in 
either education or missions, and the Charleston Church prob- 
ably gave more than half of all money contributed by the state. 
But in 1811 W. T. Brantly brought $27.12% to the associa- 
tion from the Beaufort Church, announcing his purpose to 
make an effort to interest the Savannah River Association in 
the worthy undertaking. He himself had been a beneficiary of 
the fund and knew by personal experience its value. This ac- 
tion was the beginning of expansion in Baptist effort in the 
state. 

The work of the general committee from its organization 
in 1791 to and including 1810 is summarized by Wood Fur- 
man as follows: 


ContmbutionsyLrommtne ChUrchesm cre ates sels rel sielerssaben enol) i ciie. © $6,831.63 
Donation from the Religious Society of Charleston ............ 169.61 
DonationsiiromelndiviGual swansea ieee) eieusion sk tok Melee tel tailore 21.00 
Wesaavme bia Virsmertatices sl Caren ay cllokersse ce) -nanss-raiclatee sven lens telle- one 428.57 

$7,450.81 
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Expended in purchase of Library, and in education, board of 
SCUPENTS ccs S.Uew tahe ference eles Okeke Alo, oleh ane eee cee een eRe $3,397.70 


Balance on hand November, 1810 in money, bonds and notes. . . $5,082.32 
Two tracts of land on Little Pedee, gift of Jeremiah Brown, 
amounting: to72,000 sackes;) valued at ert eieiomenet aie eel anenerete 900.00 


‘Lotalinshand! 5 cgcseis ateraus 36 Ate eee ae ne eee $5,982.32 


Obviously the liberality of the people was outrunning the 
needs of the work. During these nineteen years of organized 
effort the association had expended only a little more than 
$3,000 on education, missions and evangelism, and now had 
in hand more than $5,000. Truly those were the days of 
small things. 


CHAPTER IV 
NEW LIFE AMONG THE BAPTISTS 


FIP TO 1810 no association in South Carolina except 
the Charleston had shown any interest in educa- 
tion, evangelism or missions, and only a few of the 
churches in that body had been disposed to assist in 
the work. The vision of the churches had been circumscribed 
by their own narrow communities. But the Baptists of 
America now stood on the threshold of a new day, at the door 
of a great opportunity, opening before them. A new and 
mighty movement, destined to revolutionize the whole Bap- 
tist body, was just over the rim of the horizon and rapidly 
advancing. Hitherto the Baptist people had been few and 
scattered, fighting for freedom and the right to live and worship 
according to the dictates of their own consciences. They had 
no great common objective to arouse, harmonize, and unify 
their dormant energy. Having no large and important tasks 
to perform they lived apart in isolation, did not co-operate or 
work together. Disdained, despised, oppressed and sometimes 
persecuted, their growth had been very slow and painful. 

To this unorganized and scattered democratic people was 
now suddenly presented the call of the non-Christian world, 
the call of foreign missions which became the organizing force 
that remade the Baptists. 

Almost simultaneously with the organization of the gen- 
eral committee of the Charleston Association William Carey had 
inspired the English Baptists to begin the modern foreign 
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mission movement among the English-speaking peoples. A few 
American Baptists like Dr. Furman had followed with deepest 
interest the work of this missionary and his associates and were 
prepared to respond to the first movements in America. The 
conversion of the Judsons and Luther Rice, and their appeal 
to American Baptists for support, elicited an instant response in 
South Carolina. 

At its meeting at the Welch Neck Church in November, 
1813, Luther Rice appeared before the Charleston Association 
bringing in concrete and powerful form the first call of the 
foreign field. The brethren received him “‘with great affection,” 
heard with deep emotion his account of conditions in India 
and of the conversion of the Judsons and himself to Baptist 
views, took under consideration his proposition for general and 
concerted support of the missionary enterprise and upon recom- 
mendation of a committee consisting of Dr. Furman, General 
Thomas and Joseph B. Cook decided that ‘“‘a common effort 
among the Baptist churches of the United States to send the gos- 
pel among the heathen, and nations destitute of pure gospel light, 
is both laudable and expedient.’’ The plan proposed by the 
committee and “‘unanimously’”’ adopted by the association con- 
templated the “formation of societies by voluntary association, 
in the bounds of the churches, or in any part of the state’’ which 
should be the units of work locally. For the general work they 
made “‘the incorporated general committee, the centre of this 
union, and the medium of communication with other bodies 
formed on a similar plan and for similar purposes. It enlarges 
the special committee (of the general committee) and provides 
for their having a corresponding secretary.”"1 Wood Furman, 
son of Richard, was elected to this office. 

Thus when the work of foreign missions appeared in 1813 
tesponsibility for its conduct was laid upon the same general 
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committee which had been managing the educational work 
since 1791 and the domestic missions since 1802. The follow- 
ing May Dr. Furman, the president of this general committee, 
was elected president of the first general meeting of American 
Baptists, afterwards known as the Triennial Convention. The 
meeting was held in Philadelphia where Furman was the leading 
figure in perfecting this first general organization of American 
Baptists. 

The foreign mission movement greatly emphasized the de- 
mand for trained and competent ministers both at home and 
abroad and therefore stimulated efforts for their education. The 
Baptists had a few academies and one institution (Rhode Island 
College) of collegiate grade, but no theological seminary. At 
the second meeting of the Triennial Convention in 1817, Dr. 
Furman was again elected president and delivered a powerful 
address on the need of educated ministers, a view which was 
vigorously seconded by Luther Rice upon whose shoulders 
chief responsibility for the success of the mission movement 
rested. At this meeting of the Triennial Convention an ar- 
ticle was incorporated in the Constitution to the effect “that 
when competent and distinct funds shall have been received 
for the purpose the board from these without resorting at all 
to the mission funds, shall proceed to institute a classical and 
theological seminary, for the purpose of aiding young men who, 
in the judgment of the churches of which they are members, 
and of the board, possess gifts and graces suited to the gospel 
ministry.” In pursuance of this policy such an institution was 
opened in Philadelphia in 1818. It was primarily theological 
and was intended to be national in scope and service. It was 
merged with Columbian College in Washington on the found- 
ing of that institution in 1822. This movement had the full 
sanction of the Charleston Association. A letter of the Boston 
Association of 1817 recommending “‘vigorous co-operation 
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in measures for promoting the education of pious young men 
designed for the gospel ministry and for the erection of one 
theological seminary or more for this purpose’’! received cordial 
approbation at their meeting in 1817. 

In the meantime the brethren in South Carolina were con- 
tinuing their assistance to needy young ministers at home. It 
is not at all probable that the names of all who received aid 
appear in the record, but the following do appear: Allan Sweat 
of Pipe Creek Church, approved in 1812; Henry Roberts of 
High Hills in 1813; Darby Swinney of Mount Pleasant in 
1814; in 1815 Allen Morris and John Good, who had been re- 
ceiving assistance for some time, were released to enter upon their 
work, and a licensed preacher named Harris was granted some 
assistance in the purchase of books. His case was the beginning 
of this form of aid which must have been of considerable assist- 
ance to a large number of young men. Money was appropriated 
for the purchase of books and some experienced preacher was ap- 
pointed to select those which promised to be most useful to 
the young brother who was receiving the aid. Others assisted 
were Michael W. Chrestman in 1816; John Gulledge, Hartwell 
McGee and Hilmon Hill in 1817; John Morrow, Mr. Creath 
of Virginia, Mr. Brooks in 1818; Mr. Mason, 1819; G. Rollins, 
1820; Patrick W. Dowd, 1822; Henry R. Green of New York, 
1823, and Thomas Simons in 1825. 

These young men had been placed variously under ministers, 
in academies, in South Carolina College, in North Carolina 
College, in the new theological institution at Philadelphia and 
later at Washington according to their convenience and needs. 
As yet the Baptists of South Carolina had no school of their 
own to which they could send their students. 

Great tasks demand united action. As the scattered Bap- 
tists became conscious of the magnitude of the foreign mission 
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task they quickly saw the necessity for co-operation. Only those 
who undertake little can remain apart and unco-operative. Mas- 
sachusetts under the leadership of Baldwin and Bolles and 
South Carolina under the leadership of Furman, Roberts, W. B. 
Johnson and W. T. Brantly, Sr., led the Baptists of America 
in creating co-operative machinery capable of “‘eliciting, com- 
bining, and directing’”’ the energies of the scattered, unorganized 
Baptists of the country in one sacred effort for the spread of 
the gospel in all the world. 

South Carolina Baptists had no organization but the asso- 
ciations when the foreign mission call rang out among them. 
The associations of the state corresponded with each other by 
letter and fraternal messengers, and also maintained similar 
correspondence with some of the associations in other states. 
But they had engaged in no common co-operative undertaking. 
They were suspicious and jealous of their liberties, and each 
other. Having escaped the dangers of civil oppression through 
the results of the Revolution they were in no mood to submit 
to ecclesiastical oppression created by themselves. These natural 
fears were doubtless strengthened by cupidity and the native 
selfishness of the human heart, for these new movements for 
education and missions were demanding money and the Baptists 
had never given much money. Their church buildings were 
usually very plain and inexpensive, their minister served them 
on small salaries or without salary, and they had had nothing 
else to call for money. It was, therefore, an exceedingly deli- 
cate and difficult task to organize and unite them in hearty sup- 
port of these new and burdensome undertakings. 

The question of a larger and more effective co-operation 
among the associations of South Carolina had been raised a time 
or two before, but motive was lacking and nothing had come 
of the suggestion. But at the meeting of the Charleston Asso- 
ciation held at Mechanicsville in November, 1819, both the 
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Charleston and the High Hills Churches, doubtless led by their 
pastors, Drs. Furman and Roberts who had so long been 
pioneers in every good word and work, proposed the organiza- 
tion of a “General Association’ in the form of the following 
query from the High Hills Church: “Would not the forma- 
tion of a general association, composed of delegates from the 
several Baptist Associations in South Carolina, be desirable, and 
advantageous, to the interest of the Baptist denomination, and 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom in general?” The 
query was ‘‘answered in the affirmative unanimously” and the 
Charleston Association never wavered from this hearty sup- 
port of the general co-operative body. Dr. Furman, who was 
then moderator of the association, “brought forward the sub- 
ject in a more enlarged form, with a plan for promoting educa- 
tion and missionary interests; which was accompanied by a 
serious address to our sister associations; the spirit and design 
of which were highly approved by the association and a com- 
mittee, composed of Dr. Furman, Dr. Roberts, and Mr. Cook, 
was appointed to revise the same, fix upon a day for the pro- 
posed meeting, sign the address in behalf of this body, and 
send it to the different associations concerned.’’ Later in the 
sessions of the association the same committee was instructed 
to “‘prepare a form or set of rules to assist such as are disposed 
in the formation of societies for the use of the churches of the 
different associations, for the purpose of raising funds to carry 
into effect the scheme contemplated in the address, and also a 
plan for the establishment of Sabbath schools in the different 
churches.”? At the same time Dr. Roberts and the Reverend 
Mr. Dossey were requested to travel through the churches of 


the various associations and explain the objects sought and the 
methods proposed. 
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The reception of this definite proposal for the organization 
of a general association including the entire state was not very 
favorable. In the meeting of the Charleston Association in 
1820 it was reported ‘‘that the associations in the interior of 
the state, who had received the address from this body, on the 
subject of the said convention, had not adopted the plan pro- 
posed; but some had referred it to the churches.’’? It was there- 
fore agreed to postpone the formation of the ‘‘General Associa~ 
tion’ which is henceforth called the ‘‘State Convention” for 
another year while further efforts were being made to enlist the 
support of the other associations which at that time were the 
Edgefield, Bethel, Saluda, Broad River and Savannah River. 
By the plan proposed the state convention would virtually be 
an enlarged Charleston Association, resting upon the associa- 
tions as the associations rested upon the churches. It was to 
be constituted of delegates from the associations ‘‘to whom may 
be added representatives from other religious bodies of the 
Baptist connexion.” 

The second year of effort to enlist support was not much 
more successful than the first, but the leaders determined to go 
on with the organization of the convention notwithstanding 
the general apathy. In response to the call of the Charleston 
Association six delegates from that body, two from the Edge- 
field and one from the Savannah River Association, nine in all, 
met December 4, 1821 in Columbia for the purpose of organ- 
izing a state convention. With such a showing it required 
strong faith to go on, but they were men of faith and power. 
Their names deserve to be enshrined forever in the memory 
and hearts of South Carolina Baptists. They were Richard 
Furman, William Dossey, Joseph B. Cook, William B. John- 
son, Richard M. Todd and Lee Compere from the Charleston 
Association; John Landrum and Col. Abner Blocker from the 
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Edgefield and Thos. Gillison, Esq., from the Savannah River. 
Four other ministers who were present but were not delegates 
were invited to seats. Seven ministers and two laymen con- 
stituted the body. 

It is tragic that the name of John M. Roberts, the first 
college graduate and educator among South Carolina Baptists 
does not appear on this list. For nearly twenty-five years he 
had stood beside Dr. Furman as a leader in every forward step 
of the Baptists of the state. This year it is noted with deep 
sorrow in the minutes of the Charleston Association that his 
mind had failed, and it is recommended that the churches en- 
gage in earnest prayer for his recovery. It was not to be. 
Before the next association he had put an end to his earthly 
existence by his own hand. On motion of Rev. J. B. Cook, 
his old college mate at Brown, the Charleston Association passed 
a resolution to the effect that “this association deeply deplore 
the death of their late excellent brother, the Rev. Dr. Roberts. 
Amiable in his disposition, he was the friend of all, but es- 
pecially of those who supported the Christian character. As 
a minister of the gospel, he shone with no small degree of 
lustre, and was exceedingly useful, as an instrument in the hands 
of God, for building up his cause on earth. But this good 
man, after having been actively and faithfully engaged in the 
work of the gospel ministry for nearly twenty-five yeats, was 
left by the great disposer of events, to walk in darkness and 
to see no light. Deranged in mind, he became a prey to the 
most gloomy and awful apprehensions. Viewing his life as 
forfeited to the justice of his country, for an imaginary crime, 
and anticipating an ignominious and disgraceful death by the 
hand of the executioner, in the hour of heart-rending distress 
and despair, he put a period to his earthly existence.’ Thus 
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the life of this good and highly useful man went out in dark- 
ness. He had been the founder of the first Baptist school in 
the state, the friend of all young men who were struggling for 
an education, the secretary of the general committee of the 
Charleston Association since 1798. No man except Dr. Fur- 
man had done more for the cause of education. He was suc- 
ceeded as secretary of the general committee of the Charleston 
Association by W. B. Johnson who in many ways carried on 
his work. Notwithstanding the discouragements the leaders 
determined to go on and complete the organization of a state 
convention. 


CHAP TERY, 


THE BIRTH OF FURMAN 


HE organizers of the state convention put education 
as the first object to be fostered by that body. As 
bY}| set forth in their statement of principles at the first 
ZK meeting slightly modified and adopted as their con- 
stitution at the second in 1822 they state that ‘“The grand ob- 
jects of this convention shall be, the increase of evangelical and 
useful knowledge and of vital practical religion; the promo- 
tion of religious education, and particularly that of indi- 
gent, pious young men designed for the gospel ministry; 
they being approved as such, by the churches to which they 
belong.’ In Article III, enlarging upon these objects it is 
said: ‘In what relates to education, and particularly to the 
gratuitous education of indigent, pious young men, designed 
for the gospel ministry, the origination and support of a semi- 
nary of learning in this state, under the care of the convention, 
and on a plan of accordance with that at Washington, under 
the patronage of the general convention, as stated in the pre- 
ceding rule, shall be considered as a primary object. Youth, 
whose education shall be paid for, may be admitted from the 
community at large; but it is designed to be understood dis- 
tinctly, that the course of education and government will be 
conducted with a sacred regard to the interests of morality and 
religion, according to the conscientious sentiments of the 
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founders; yet on principles of Christian liberality, and in favor 
of private judgment.’’! 

In the address sent out to the denomination in 1821 in 
explanation and justification of their action in organizing a 
state convention without the support of all the brotherhood of 
the state they declare their educational policy in the following 
language: ‘““The general interests of the whole denomination, 
in the United States, are designed to be concentrated in the in- 
stitution at Washington; and certainly, by the united exertions 
of the whole, in providing the means, the most ample pro- 
visions may be made affording there, the best assistance to stu- 
dents in divinity, and profound erudition. 

Under the care of the state convention . . . a respectable 
academy may be formed, in which students would be pre- 
pared, by an acquaintance with the learned languages and the 
elementary facts of science to enter the other institution with 
advantage. And it may likewise be of excellent use to others, 
who from particular circumstances may not find it convenient 
to go to Washington. In time also, it might be hoped that, by 
the blessing of God, it would grow up to a fully organized 
college should wise and liberal measures be pursued.’’? 

The establishment of an academy, which might later grow 
into a college, under the control of the Baptist State Conven- 
tion was evidently the primary purpose of the organizers of 
that convention. This plan was in operation on a national 
scale in the new institution at Washington as it was related 
to the National Convention and the brethren determined to try 
the same plan for their state institution. At the same time they 
left open the way to associate other states with South Carolina 
in the support and control of the proposed institution, as is 
seen in Article XIII of the Constitution which reads as follows: 
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“Should the general association of Georgia, or other religious 
body or bodies out of this state, become united with this 
convention in establishing a seminary of learning of the char- 
acter before described in these rules, it is hereby agreed and 
stipulated, that the support and government of such institu- 
tion shall be conducted in concert with them, on a plan of just 
reciprocity and brotherly affection.” The proposed academy 
was intended primarily to train young ministers, preparing some 
to enter the Washington institution where they could complete 
a thorough theological education, and giving to others who 
could not go on to Washington the most necessary elements 
in a theological education. Instruction for indigent young min- 
isters was to be gratuitous, but lay students and those minis- 
terial students who could do so were expected to pay their ex- 
penses. Obviously the whole plan of the institution as it has 
actually worked out in the century of its history was clear in 
the minds of the founders in 1821, five years before the in- 
stitution was actually opened. This was a new plan quite dif- 
ferent from that adopted for Rhode Island College and the 
great majority of our educational institutions, but it has justi- 
fied itself in our denominational life, for most of our denomina- 
tional colleges have gradually adopted it. 

The ideal of the proposed institution was clear and the 
plan was complete in outline, but the execution of the plan 
lingered. Only a small part of the denomination supported the 
state convention and the work it was organized to promote. 
In varying degrees the majority of the associations, churches and 
members opposed foreign missions, domestic missions, min- 
isterial education, the general convention and its theological in- 
stitution at Washington, the state convention and its proposed 
educational institution in South Carolina. They argued that 
all these movements and organizations were unscriptural, that 
education was dangerous to the spirituality and independence of 
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the ministry, that the money given would not go where it 
was designated, that too much of it would go out of the state, 
that there were “‘heathen enough at home,” that the whole thing 
tended to foster pride and vainglory in the leaders who would 
soon be “‘lording it over God’s heritage’’ like bishops. All that 
ignorance, fear and cupidity could invent in the minds and 
hearts of good men was hurled at this effort to enlist the entire 
denomination in support of the great objects of the kingdom. 
Naturally progress was slow under those conditions. In the 
providence of God the state was blessed with great leaders— 
Dr. Furman the president of the convention; W. B. Johnson, 
vice-president; Basil Manly, Sr., secretary; Col. Abner Blocker, 
treasurer. They were sometimes dismayed at the indifference 
and opposition, but they did not surrender. 

The consideration of another matter probably contributed 
to the delay in establishing the institution. The Baptists of 
Georgia were, like those of South Carolina, without any facili- 
ties for educating their young ministers, and it was thought by 
some of the leaders of both states that the two states should 
co-operate in establishing and maintaining one institution for 
the common service of both. Georgia Baptists were at that 
time under the leadership of Jesse Mercer and W. T. Brantly, 
both of whom were very intimate and friendly with the Bap- 
tists of South Carolina. Both had received aid from the Charles- 
ton Association in pursuing their education. Brantly had been 
pastor in the state and Mercer had frequently visited the South 
Carolina brethren in their annual associational meetings. These 
two brethren appeared at the meeting of the state convention 
held in Edgefield in November, 1823. “They came as the rep- 
resentatives of the newly-organized general association of Bap- 
tists in the state of Georgia and were very cordially welcomed. 
They came to consider with their South Carolina brethren the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing an educational 
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institution under joint support and control to serve the educa- 
tional needs of both. The matter was made the order of the 
day for Tuesday, December 2nd, and most of the day was 
spent in its discussion. The principal conclusions reached were 
as follows: (1) The two conventions should unite in build- 
ing and maintaining an educational institution; (2) it should 
be located in South Carolina within thirty miles of Augusta; 
(3) it should ‘‘embrace ultimately, a general course of litera- 
ture, scientific and classical; as well as a suitable course of theo- 
logical instruction’; (4) a committee consisting of Thomas 
Gillison, Esg., Rev. John Landrum, Col. Abner Blocker and 
Reverends W. B. Johnson and B. Manly was appointed to con- 
fer with the Georgia brethren in the selection of a site and the ar- 
rangement of the courses of study and report at the next meet- 
ing; (5) a large group of brethren were appointed as collecting 
agents to begin at once raising funds for the enterprise. The 
convention closed with bright prospects for the immediate es- 
tablishment of the proposed institution. 

But the year was one of disappointment. The paralysis of 
almost complete inaction seems to have fallen on everybody. 
At the meeting of the convention in 1824 those who were ap- 
pointed to raise funds for the institution reported that, ‘“‘owing 
to the disasters suffered throughout the state this year, and par- 
ticularly to the planting interest, the majority of them had 
attempted nothing; yet, in general, such efforts as had been made 
had been crowned with much success.’’ The state had suffered 
from a very severe drought during the summer, from heavy rains 
and destructive floods during the fall and winter, from pesti- 
lence in Charleston and a very destructive hurricane over a con- 
siderable section of the state. The sum of $25.00 was reported 
as having been collected for the new institution of learning, the 
first money raised for it. The committee appointed to confer 
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with the Georgia brethren reported that the general association 
of Georgia had appointed a committee, but the two committees 
could not agree upon a time to meet, that as a matter of fact 
neither committee had held a meeting, that they had heard that 
the Georgia General Association felt kindly toward the propo- 
sition but ‘‘no effectual co-operation could be expected at pres- 
ent.”’ Finally they recommended that a new committee be ap- 
pointed with freedom to select a site anywhere in the state, 
make estimates as to cost of buildings and other expenses and 
‘report next year irrespective of the co-operation of the Georgia 
brethren. The Saluda Association which had joined the con- 
vention in 1823 withdrew before the meeting in 1824. Dis- 
couragement and depression were general as they entered upon 
the next convention year. 

During this year the Baptists of South Carolina were called 
to mourn another heavy, indeed irreparable loss. On August 
25, 1825, Dr. Richard Furman passed quietly away. Both the 
Charleston Association and the state convention record their 
feelings in words of deepest reverence and tenderest affection. 
For fifty-four years he had been a pastor in the state, serving 
the High Hills and Charleston Churches; a man of spotless 
character, considerable learning, sound practical wisdom, great 
ability as a preacher, unwavering devotion to the cause of 
Christ, he exerted a personal influence never equalled by any 
other Baptist in the history of the state. He was ever the active 
and effective friend of all progressive movements as they arose— 
ministerial education, domestic missions, foreign missions, Sun- 
day schools, Bible societies, co-operative organizations and edu- 
cational institutions. For many years under his leadership the 
Charleston Church provided about half of the total funds 
raised by the Baptists of the state for the various forms of 
benevolence; for nearly fifty years he never missed a meeting 
of the Charleston Association, filling every office in the body 
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again and again; he was president of the general committee of 
the Charleston Association from its organization to his death, 
and of the state convention from its organization to his death. 
His death, occurring just at this time when great things were 
stirring and there was much confusion and division of senti- 
ment, was a tremendous loss to all causes, but especially to the 
cause of education. Though he himself was not a school man 
he was ever an earnest student, an advocate of education and a 
supporter of all efforts to erect educational institutions. 

The ‘“‘founder and father’ of the convention, as they affec- 
tionately called him, was gone, but able and faithful men were 
left and they determined to “carry on.”’ The convention met 
in Camden, December 3, 1825. W. B. Johnson was elected 
president and Benjamin S. Screven, a descendant of the first 
Baptist pastor of South Carolina, vice-president; B. Manly, 
Sr., a young pastor at Edgefield, just entering upon his dis- 
tinguished career, was re-elected secretary and Col. Abner Blocker 
re-elected treasurer. Others like C. D. Mallary, Joseph B. 
Cook, Jesse Hartwell, John Landrum, Richard M. Todd and 
Timothy Dargan stood loyally and heroically by the great 
tasks of the kingdom. 

The very first business taken up was that of the proposed 
educational institution, and several important matters were de- 
cided during the sessions: (1) At the suggestion of the presi- 
dent a resolution was adopted petitioning the legislature to 
grant a charter of incorporation for the state convention, and the 
execution of this business was committed to the president. 
The object of this action was to enable the convention to ac- 
quire and hold property for the use of the proposed school. 
(2) The board of agents, as the general board of the con- 
vention was then designated, was instructed to employ, as soon 
as possible, a suitable man as an agent ‘‘who shall devote him- 
self exclusively to the interests of the convention, and who shall 
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travel through the different parts of this state for the purpose 
of collecting subscriptions and donations, wherever he can, 
in aid of the contemplated institution, and other important de- 
signs of this body.”’! (3) Regretting that they had heard 
nothing from the general association of Georgia the conven- 
tion appointed a committee consisting of W. B. Johnson, John 
Landrum, B. Manly and Abner Blocker as messengers to that 
body. There was still hope of co-operation in the support of 
the institution and the appointment of a committee for that 
purpose was solicited and the Georgia brethren were requested 
to appoint a committee to continue negotiations. (4) The 
committee appointed to select a site reported the advantages and 
disadvantages of several sites which had been proposed, among 
them Greenville and Pendleton. After discussion it was de- 
cided unanimously “‘that the institution contemplated by the 
convention be located in the immediate vicinity of Edgefield 
Court House.”’ Dr. W. B. Johnson later declared that he 
was opposed to this selection, but desire for co-operation with 
the Georgia brethren was decisive of the issue. (5) A com- 
mittee consisting of B. Manly, pastor at Edgefield; Abner 
Blocker, M. Mimms, John Landrum, Benjamin S. Screven, 
Timothy Dargan and Samuel Gibson was appointed to “‘visit 
the spot and make such arrangements with the trustees of the 
Edgefield Village Academy, and citizens of that place, in the 
selection of a site, as may to them seem best for the institution, 
and safe, both for the convention and the trustees’’ (of the 
village academy). This academy had been chartered in 1822, 
and it was thought wise to seek a union or some accommoda- 
tion with that institution to avoid duplication or conflict. 
(6) The board of agents were instructed ‘‘to take immediate 
measures for the erection of suitable buildings for the institu- 
tion; that as soon as practicable they obtain a principal, form 
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some general rules for the regulation of the course of studies, 
the conduct of the students, and other important interests con- 
nected with the welfare of the seminary.’’ (7) Dr. Johnson, 
assisted by various other brethren, at once petitioned the legis- 
lature for the incorporation of the state convention as the next 
step preliminary to the actual founding and building of the 
institution. The petition was granted and the Act of incor- 
poration was approved December 20, 1825. The “‘objects and 
purposes’’ of the convention as stated in the Act were “‘to erect 
and establish an academical and theological seminary for the 
education of youth, generally, and of indigent pious young 
men, particularly, who may be designed for the gospel ministry, 
and for all other purposes necessary for carrying the fore- 
going objects into effect.’’? 

This action completed the fundamental preliminary work in 
the establishment of the institution which was ultimately to 
grow into Furman University. It was not incorporated as an 
institution nor did it have a board of trustees; it was to be 
owned and managed directly by the state convention which 
was incorporated for that purpose. All was now in readiness 
to begin with the brethren of Georgia if they would co-operate 
but without them if they continued to hold back. 

The next convention year was a busy one. Having com- 
mitted themselves definitely and finally to the establishment of 
an educational institution, the brethren proceeded vigorously to 
get ready for its opening. Immediately on the adjournment of 
the convention, December 6, 1825, the board met and appointed 
a special committee consisting of Basil Manly, John Landrum, 
Abner Blocker and Mathew Mimms to complete all details at 
Edgefield, and appointed Samuel Gibson to travel over the 
state to collect funds. 
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The next meeting of the board held at Edgefield March 16 
and 17 was one of the most important ever held. Only six 
members, a bare quorum, were present to transact this important 
business. They were W. B. Johnson, Basil Manly, John Lan- 
drum, Charles D. Mallary, Abner Blocker and Mathew Mimms. 
The board took the following important actions: (1) They 
accepted from the trustees of the Village Academy the property 
of that institution and from Eldred Simkins, Sr., some land 
surrounding the academy property; these properties were given 
to the convention on condition that a “respectable institution’’ 
should be established and maintained, failure to do which en- 
tailed a penalty of $2,000 to be paid the trustees of the academy 
and $800 to Mr. Simkins. The entire property of the academy 
was pledged to the fulfilment of these conditions. Apparently 
this was very good school property in fairly good condition. 
This transaction was completed and the deeds signed March 17, 
1826. This is the first property held by the convention, and 
it was for educational purposes. (2) They bought as a home 
for the principal the house and lot of Basil Manly who was 
just leaving to become pastor of the church of Charleston, 
succeeding Dr. Furman. The price paid was $1,400, a thou- 
sand of which was to be paid to Mr. Manly and $400 to the 
institution for the beginning of a library. (3) They fixed the 
salary of the future principal as “‘the entire profits of the 
school—five hundred dollars in addition to it, and the use of 
a house and lot free of expense.’”’ (4) They authorized the 
president of the convention, Dr. W. B. Johnson, to advertise 
for a principal who should be “‘a Baptist minister, and able to 
instruct in all the branches of literary education, necessary for 
admission into the higher classes of the most respectable colleges 
in the United States, and to give such assistance in their divinity 
studies, to young men designed for the gospel ministry, as may 
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be suited to their cases, and to the wants of the churches.” He 
was to be paid quarterly in advance. 

At a meeting of the board held September 18, 1826, Rev. 
Joseph Andrews Warne was unanimously elected principal and 
invited to attend the next meeting of the convention to be held 
at Greenville, December 16-19, 1826. Mr. Warne accepted 
and appeared at the convention where he was cordially received. 
He was an Englishman from the North and had wanted to go 
as a missionary. Being prevented by ill health he devoted him- 
self to teaching and scholarly work. In 1834 he was engaged 
in the preparation of a Baptist edition of the Comprehensive 
Commentary for the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
when his ‘‘character as Scholar and Divine, as is well known, 
stands deservedly high.’’! He afterwards accumulated some 
$40,000 which was left as a legacy to foreign missions. The 
convention was informed that the general committee of the 
Charleston Association had transferred the library which they 
had purchased originally for Mr. Roberts’ academy at the High 
Hills of Santee to the state convention for the new institution. 
It was gratefully accepted by the convention, thus connecting 
the intellectual life of the new institution with that of the very 
first one established by the Baptists of the state. The board 
at its meeting, December 19, appropriated $200 for the pur- 
chase of a library and instructed their committee to prepare a 
room for its reception. 

Thos. Gillison, Esq., recently deceased, had left a legacy of 
$5,000 to the convention, ‘‘to be applied to educational pur- 
poses,’’ the first legacy of any size to be left to the denomina- 
tion in the state. The convention expressed high appreciation 
of this large legacy and at once took steps to build up a per- 
manent fund the interest of which could be used to support 
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the objects fostered by the convention. This action was the 
beginning of the century of effort to endow the institution. 

The convention also adopted, on Tuesday, December 19, 
during the meeting at Greenville, the Rules for the Government 
of the “‘Academical and Theological Seminary.’”’ They had 
been carefully drawn up by a sub-committee and then approved 
by the full board. These ‘‘Rules’’ provide that ‘“This Semi- 
nary shall be named “The Furman Academy and Theological 
Institution’,’’ the first time the question of name is mentioned 
in any of the extant literature. The convention honored itself 
in thus perpetuating the name of the great and good Dr. Richard 
Furman who for more than fifty years had been the unwavering 
friend of all efforts to assist young ministers to secure an edu- 
cation, and who had been taken from his work but little more 
than a year before. 

The rules provide that the institution “‘shall be under the 
general direction of the state convention of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in South Carolina; who alone shall have power to alter 
or amend these rules,’”’ and then only at a regular stated meeting 
and by a two-thirds majority. These rules, therefore, form the 
constitution of the institution. The authority of the conven- 
tion is ordinarily to be exercised by their board, while pro- 
vision is made for the participation of Georgia or any other 
state which may wish to co-operate; the board shall appoint 
and dismiss principal and professors, fix their salaries, prescribe 
the courses of study, grant certificates and make rules and by- 
laws for the regulation of the institution. An executive com- 
mittee of the board consisting of three persons residing near 
the seminary may be appointed by the board to act with the 
principal and professors in the management of the students and 
the care of the property. The first executive committee con- 
sisted of Eldred Simkins, Sr., Mathew Mimms and Whitefield 
Brooks, all laymen. ‘Executive authority, in the internal 
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regulation of the seminary and the administration of discipline, 
shall be vested in the principal alone, but the faculty shall con- 
stitute an advisory council in cases of discipline which may re- 
quire suspension of students, and the executive committee must 
be called in on cases involving expulsion. Any officer desiring 
to resign must give notice in writing to the president of the 
board six months before his withdrawal.’’ The principal must 
be a Baptist minister in good and regular standing in the Bap- 
tist denomination while the professors and instructors must be 
“‘men of irreproachable morals, competent attainments in science, 
and if not Baptists, friendly at least in their feelings and senti- 
ments to the Baptist denomination.’” There-shall be two ses- 
sions each year, beginning January 15th and July 15th, each 
divided into two quarters of eleven weeks each. Any youth 
whose education is paid for shall be received ‘“‘without regard 
to sect or denomination,’’ while “indigent, pious young men 
approved by their churches as men called of God to preach the 
gospel, who shall be also approved in like manner by the board 
. .. Shall be taught free of charge’’ and their studies shall be 
directed by the principal in accordance with the special needs 
and abilities of each. The course in classical studies shall be 
arranged so as to prepare the student for the higher classes of 
the collegiate institutions of the country, but special students 
wishing only to increase their knowledge of certain subjects 
without taking a general course may be admitted. A library 
and apparatus for the sciences are to be provided as soon as 
possible, and the board is charged to ‘‘exercise unceasing vigilance 
over the morals of the youth, in the regulations they adopt for 
its government, and the establishing and securing its moral 
character.” 

At the same meeting the board adopted some further regu- 


lations, among them the rates of tuition which were as fol- 
lows: 
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For Orthography, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic ....... $5.00 per qr. 
For the above with English, Grammar and Geography ...... $6.50 per qr. 
For the“above withthe higher branches .3. 0.2.0.0... $7.50 per qr.; 
Inmtheslincologicalia Department: vssaie ese sted ees cose $8.00 per qr. 
OMEN CMUSCHO leat he mLID ALVA cca a) caeiais ces uate. ais wc ee atrets S520) -50 per qr. 


They also adopted this regulation as to conduct: ‘‘All lying, 
cursing, swearing, drunkenness, fighting, duelling, dice, card 
and billiard playing, betting, theft and fornication, are forbid- 
den to the students of the seminary. Offenders against this 
article shall be punished by a private or public reprimand, or 
suspension, or expulsion, according to the nature and repetition 
of the offense.”’ 

The contents of these rules show as nothing else could the 
seriousness of the question of discipline in those early days. 
Students are not what they ought to be yet, but they behave 
far better on the whole than students did a century or even half 
a century ago. 


CHAPTER 


FURMAN AT EDGEFIELD AND THE HIGH HILLS OF 
SANTEE 


—]\FTER due advertisement in various papers of the 
state the institution was opened January 15, 1827. 
No account of that day’s exercises has been pre- 
EZ" ] served to us, nor do we know how many students 
were enrolled. There was only one instructor, Joseph Andrews 
Warne, the principal. The earliest account of the session that we 
have is found in the minutes of the board which met in Edge- 
field, June 15, to conduct the first examination when they de- 
clare ‘‘that the board are highly gratified with the examination 
of the students of the Furman Academy.’’ Doubtless all had 
started off well, promising a reasonable measure of success. But 


FURMAN ACADEMY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION? 


This Seminary of Instuction is located in the village of Edgefield, of this State, under the 
patronage of the State Convention of the Baptist Denomination in South Carolina. The im- 
mediate supervision of it is committed to the Board of Agents, who have selected the Rev. Mr. 
Warne its Principal. The object of the Seminary is, to afford instruction to Students, that 
shall prepare them for the higher classes in the most respectable Colleges of the United States, 
and also, to impart instruction in Theology to young men designed for the Gospel Ministry. 
It will commence its operation on the 15th January, 1827. 

The following are the terms of Tuition, viz.: 


For Orthography, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. ......5 0.4 0<0e eu anenn $5.00 per qr. 
For the above, with English Grammar, and Geography. .....'.........++-+> $6.50 per qr. 
For the ‘above; with the higher branches of educations. cc.) ooo ee sien $7.50 per qr. 
In the Theological’ Departorent.:).4. 0... ed, 6 Cana rere sr abe lomeeaaeanet nes Se Le ee $8.00 per qr. 
For: the: use voty ‘the: Library aii. oa enguaue acerca as nies PRR eMC ees cn eee -50 per qr. 


Payments quarterly in advance. 
Good boarding can be obtained in the village at $25 per quarter, and at the Pottery, a 
mile distant from the Academy, at $20 per quarter. 
WILLIAM B. JOHNSON, 


President of the Convention and Board. 
Edgefield Court House, S. C., Dec. 26, 


1Advertisement appearing in the Charleston News and Courier, January 3rd and 5th, 1827. 
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hopes were disappointed. The Georgia Baptists never definitely 
responded to the overtures of their South Carolina brethren; the 
local support in the Edgefield Association seems to have been very 
slight; the efforts of the voluntary agents over the territory of 
the convention were very meagerly rewarded; the brotherhood 
were discouraged and distressed by the financial difficulties of 
Columbian College at Washington which they felt obligated to 
support; and finally Principal Warne, whose health was poor, 
does not seem to have been very well suited to the position. 
He tendered his resignation at the meeting of the board in June, 
1828, after only one year and a half of service. It is known 
that three or four ministerial students entered the institution at 
Edgefield. The names of three are known: Issachar J. Roberts 
of Tennessee; Thomas Simons and James Griffith. Nothing is 
known as to the attendance of the academy. 

After his resignation, Mr. Warne returned to the North and 
entered upon other work while the board proceeded to elect 
as principal, W. T. Brantly, then editor of the Columbian Star 
of Philadelphia. The Edgefield church offered him its pastorate 
to supplement his salary. When he declined both positions, 
the executive committee put the institution in charge of Rever- 
end W. D. Cowdry till the meeting of the convention in De- 
cember. Cowdry was to receive the income of the school as 
his compensation. 

Less than two years had passed since the opening of Fur- 
man when the state convention met at Minervaville, December 
6-9, 1828, and yet it was already on the point of complete 
collapse. The board reported in detail on the condition of the 
academy. Unfortunately that report has not been preserved, 
but it was of a discouraging nature for after considerable dis- 
cussion it was resolved, ‘That, as there have appeared insuper- 
able obstacles to the success of the institution, on its present 
plan, and in its present location; to secure the important objects 
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of the convention, as well as to fulfil the part of candour and 
justice to the trustees of the Edgefield Village Academy, and the 
inhabitants of that place, it is necessary to abandon at present 
the classical department of the school, to surrender to the donors 
the property given with a view to that department, and to make 
an equitable compromise with subscribers of the same char- 
aCker @ 

In January, 1829, the beneficiaries, of whom there were 
three, were placed under the care and tuition of Rev. Jesse Hart- 
well at his residence at the High Hills ‘‘with a view in future 
to establish the institution in more strict accordance, with the 
original design of making the theological department most prom- 
inent.’”’ At the same time Brethren Johnson, Manly, Mimms, 
Blanding and W. A. Lawton were appointed a committee to 
select a suitable site and report at next convention. This com- 
mittee was reappointed in 1829. The property which had been 
given the convention was turned back to the donors, and the 
house bought from Pastor Manly was offered for sale. 

Thus only two years after it was opened both the original 
site and original plan of Furman were abandoned. Henceforth 
for several years it is to be predominantly if not wholly theo- 
logical, thus perpetuating the long tradition of denominational 
education in the Charleston Association where it had been ex- 
clusively for young preachers. In leaving Edgefield the brethren 
abandoned for the time hope of co-operation with Georgia Bap- 
tists who soon started an institution of their own; they also 
temporarily abandoned the idea of supporting at denomina- 
tional expense a classical institution. 

For some time now the institution is located at the High 
Hills of Santee near Stateburg, in the neighborhood where in 
the earlier days Roberts’ Academy had been situated. It was 
never expected that this would be its permanent site. Jesse 
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Hartwell, who was the institution during these years of un- 
certainty, was paid $200 the first year for instructing the bene- 
ficiaries of the convention. This was supplemented by $200 
from the Charleston Association. He took the students into 
his own home for a time, later building simple rough huts for 
them at his own expense. Jesse Hartwell, the son of a minister 
and the father of the great Baptist missionary, J. B. Hartwell, 
was born in Massachusetts in 1795. He was graduated from 
Brown University in 1816, and was ordained to the gospel 
ministry in 1821. Soon afterwards he removed to South Caro- 
lina and in a short time was called to be pastor of the High 
Hills Church. He was a very good scholar, an earnest godly 
man, devoted to his work. He soon won for himself an im- 
portant and influential place in the councils of the Charleston 
Association and the state convention, so that when the school 
was closed at Edgefield, the brotherhood instinctively turned to 
him to carry on the work of training their young preachers. 
He accepted the heavy burden with little assistance from the 
denomination, devoting himself to the task with all his re- 
sources of mind, heart and money. The Furman library was 
turned over to him and carried back to the High Hills whence 
it had been brought to Edgefield. “Two ministerial students 
who were beneficiaries of the convention went with him, and 
two more joined him during the first year. Only the name of 
S. Worthington is known as a student during the spring of 
1829. Thus the work began again in January, 1829, on or 
near the site where Mr. Roberts’ school had been conducted in 
1800 and after. The new term January, 1830, began with 
eight students and four more had entered by April, ten of 
whom boarded with the principal. They were all young 
ministers, and none but young ministers were admitted while 
the school remained at the High Hills. 
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The next five years was a period of hesitation and uncer- 
tainty. Everything was tentative and temporary. The broth- 
erhood were not agreed as to the proper location of the institu- 
tion, or the nature and extent of the work it should undertake, 
or the best method of controlling and financing it. While these 
fundamental matters were under constant discussion the re- 
sources of the denomination were but slightly enlisted. Only 
three associations—the Charleston, Savannah River and Edge- 
field—were members of the state convention and co-operating 
to any degree in the support of education. The denomination 
was becoming increasingly excited over the slavery agitation, 
which had an important denominational as well as political 
bearing; the great fight against the evils of the liquor traffic 
was just beginning, dividing churches and communities; the 
state was visited by scourges of cholera, bad seasons and financial 
depression. To these and other general conditions unfavorable 
to the establishment and support of a young educational in- 
stitution must be added the tax upon the possible resources of 
the Baptists made by the support given to Columbian College 
and theological seminary, and the very considerable amounts 
of money appropriated to beneficiaries at various places. This 
extended in some instances to the furnishing of books and cloth- 
ing as well as board. “There were no tuition charges in all the 
early years of the institution. In consequence of these diffi- 
culties and some rather serious mistakes the institution was on 
the point of failure most of the time. Only the toil and per- 
sonal sacrifice of Jesse Hartwell, Basil Manly and one or two 
others kept it alive. And yet a number of men who won great 
distinction in the Lord’s service were students in the institution 
during this time, among whom were Dr. McIntosh of Alabama; 
Drs. Richard and J. C. Furman of South Carolina; Dr. Edward 
Lathrop, of Connecticut, and Dr. DeVotie, of Georgia. 
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While only theological students were being taught, some of 
these were not prepared for theological work and could take 
only such studies as English Grammar, Geography and History. 
Others were studying Hebrew, the Greek New Testament, Logic, 
Geometry and similar studies. Principal Hartwell was giving 
all this instruction, besides attending to the duties of administra- 
tion, managing the erection of buildings and boarding most of 
the students in his own home. No wonder he was compelled, 
as he says, to work fourteen or more hours a day. This work he 
was doing on a salary of $400 a year, $200 paid by the state 
convention and a like sum by the Charleston Association. No 
wonder there arose at this time a demand for a second pro- 
fessor. 

During the year 1830 there was considerable discussion of 
the affairs of the institution in the religious press. One set of 
views, advocated by Dr. Manly, was crystalized in the form of 
a recommendation by the Charleston Association and in that 
form presented by Dr. Manly to the board of the state con- 
vention. After thorough and exhaustive consideration the board 
in turn recommended them to the convention meeting at Rob- 
ertsville, December 11-14, 1830, where on due deliberation they 
were adopted as the plan for a more vigorous effort for the 
establishment of a stable and worthy institution. The objects 
aimed at were the addition of another professor co-ordinate 
with Mr. Hartwell, the sure support of these professors, and the 
beginning of a permanent endowment. The plans adopted to 
secure these desirable ends were as follows: (1) The raising of 
annual scholarships of $30 each to run for five years. It was 
believed that as many as 120 could be raised, an average of one 
for each church affiliated with the state convention. (2) The 
beginning of a permanent endowment by securing special gifts 
and by setting apart for this purpose the surplus from the 
scholarships. (3) The engagement of two ministers from 
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each of the three associations affiliated with the state convention 
to give such time as he could to the work of raising these funds. 
(4) The employment of the beneficiary students in missionary 
labors among the churches during vacations. (5) The uniting 
of manual labor with study in the interest of “health and 
economy,” ‘‘when it can be done.” 

So great was the enthusiasm for this plan when it was pre- 
sented to the convention that twenty-seven scholarships were 
subscribed on the spot. 

It was also decided to continue the institution at the Hills 
and to assist Brother Hartwell in the erection of some small 
buildings for the students, but “‘on the cheapest plan, and on 
such terms as to secure the convention against loss, in case of 
the death of Brother Hartwell, or the removal of the institu- 
tion.” As a matter of fact the convention did not assist him 
and later was reluctant to pay him any rent for the use of the 
buildings which he erected at his own expense. The students 
assisted him somewhat, and the convention did finally buy the 
student building and twenty-eight acres of land just before the 
institution was closed, but there was an unpleasant flavor of 
haggling about the whole treatment of faithful Brother Hart- 
well. In 1830 there were rooms for fifteen or twenty students 
—“‘frame buildings weatherboarded, and close pole houses.’’ 
There was a “‘library,’’ and a chapel which was large enough 
to accommodate the meetings of the Charleston Association in 
1833 while a Sunday school was conducted in it by the stu- 
dents regularly for many months. 

In “A Brief View” of the institution presented to the state 
convention in 1830 by Principal Hartwell we learn that twelve 
students had matriculated that year, among them James C. Fur- 
man who was afterwards to be its president. The principal 
found his students orderly and diligent, differing greatly in 
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ability and preparation, too often disposed to neglect exercises 
to the injury of their health, doing much practical Christian 
work in supplying churches with preaching, conducting Sun- 
day schools and prayer meetings and leading in protracted meet- 
ings. Six of the twelve received some assistance from the de- 
nomination while the others not only paid their own expenses 
but also provided the library with a number of periodicals. The 
library contained 620 volumes, but many were not very valu- 
able. Later the professors placed their own books in the same 
room so as to make them accessible to the students. The great 
needs were declared to be an additional professor and additional 
books. 

The scholarship plan of support seemed so promising that 
the board immediately after adjournment of the convention 
elected Rev. Samuel Furman, junior professor, but co-ordinate 
with Hartwell. He was the son of Dr. Richard Furman, born 
in Charleston in 1792, highly intellectual and cultured, deeply 
spiritual, but diffident and retiring, a quiet country pastor. Dr. 
J. L. Reynolds, one of his pupils, declares that there was “‘in 
that unostentatious country pastor a breadth of intellect, a 
finished culture, an exquisite taste, a familiarity with literature, 
especially that of our own tongue, in which he stood pre- 
eminent, which are rarely found in any one man.’ He re- 
mained professor for four years, enjoying the profound respect 
and ardent affection of his students several of whom became men 
of influence and distinction. Samuel Furman was the third 
professor in the history of the institution and one of the ablest 
it ever had. 

The increasing number of beneficiaries led to the adoption 
of more stringent regulations for the granting of assistance. 
For many years the convention had occasionally appropriated 
money for books for young ministers; this practice was now 
discontinued. Each beneficiary was required to give bond to 
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continue under the direction of the board until formally dis- 
missed, and to refund the money received in case this provision 
was violated or the beneficiary failed to enter upon ministerial 
work within a short time or later apostatized from the faith. 
This beneficiary aid was in fact devouring much of the money 
which might have been used to support the school and which 
was greatly needed for that purpose. 

The new financial plan was fairly successful during the year 
1831. Dr. Manly, who originated the plan and was one of 
the agents for the Charleston Association, had succeeded in 
raising more than $7,000 in subscriptions and cash. While the 
other five had together raised only about $1,000, still the con- 
vention felt encouraged. 

In accordance with the constitution which provided that 
the meetings of the state convention might be held biennially, 
there was no meeting in 1832. Consequently we know com- 
paratively little about the progress of Furman that year. In 
May, 1833, there were eighteen students present, the largest 
number that had been in the institution at any one time, the 
number of volumes available in the library had risen to 1,500 
and there was a general atmosphere of progress and optimism. 

But affairs were not going as well as they seemed. The sub- 
scriptions on scholarships were not being paid, and in conse- 
quence the salaries of the professors, small as they were, were 
steadily falling behind, and by the end of 1834 they were 
nearly a year in arrears. The financial burdens were evidently 
being carried almost exclusively by Hartwell and Furman, the 
two men upon whom rested also the duties of administration 
and instruction. ‘There are also intimations that there was not 
entire harmony between the two professors who were supposed 
to be on a parity in dignity, authority, and salary. As a climax 
to the situation Principal Hartwell in July submitted to the 
board his resignation to take effect in six months, and in 
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December Professor Furman likewise tendered his resignation to 
the convention for immediate acceptance. Hartwell was tired 
of “‘that institution business, which (he said) came very near 
ruining me.’’ It took six years of hard work by him to pay 
off the debts accumulated in this service. He had also heard 
the call of the west and moved to Alabama where in 1835 he 
became pastor and the agent of the Home Mission Society for 
the states of North and South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 
Thus the second principal passes out of the life of the institu- 
tion, but he continued to love it and sent his great missionary 
son, J. B. Hartwell, back to Furman for his education. 

At the meeting of the convention in December, 1834, the 
resignations of both professors were accepted ‘‘with the thanks 
of the convention tendered to them for their past services.”’ 

The convention now had a theological institution without 
a faculty, with little financial resources, with an utterly inade- 
quate plant, with an unsatisfactory location and practically 
without a student body. The denomination was depressed by 
a sense of failure and humiliation. But the brethren went reso- 
lutely to work to mend the situation. The fundamental diffi- 
culty was the lack of money due to the failure of subscribers to 
pay their pledges. This has continued through the century to 
be the chief difficulty at Furman. 

When the institution was founded in 1826 the Edgefield 
Association, led by Rev. N. W. Hodges, had proposed the in- 
corporation of manual labor by the students in the interest of 
economy of operation and the health and good order of the stu- 
dents. This plan was widespread in America at this time and 
was being tried out at many denominational institutions, among 
them both Mercer and Wake Forest. It had not hitherto ap- 
pealed strongly to the leaders of South Carolina Baptists, but 
in the desperate situation in which the school now found itself 
Mr. Hodges again brought the plan forward by offering a 
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resolution for the appointment of a special committee to “enquire 
into the expediency and propriety of altering the present plan 
of the Furman institution, so as to receive into it others besides 
theological students, and to connect manual labour therewith; 
also, whether it may not be expedient to remove the institution 
from its present location.”"! The committee consisting of N. W. 
Hodges, W. A. Lawton, J. B. Miller, Mathew Mimms and 
Basil Manly were to report at the same session. The chief ad- 
vocates of the plan were N. W. Hodges, Judge J. B. O'Neal 
and Basil Manly. 

The committee reported in due time and after long and 
earnest consideration the convention took the following funda- 
mentally important actions concerning the school: (1) They 
so amended the constitution as to create a separate board of 
trustees elected by the convention at the end of every fourth year 
who should own, control and manage the school. (2) They 
expressed a willingness to introduce a system of manual labor 
into the theological institution, if means were available, in- 
structed the board to inquire into the experience of others in the 
conduct of such schools, to investigate the availability of sites 
and the possibility of securing the necessary means in land, equip- 
ment, etc., and to report back a year hence. (3) They declared 
their willingness to “‘superintend a classical school, for the re- 
ception of students in general, on the manual labour system,” 
and instructed the board to consider whether the two institutions 
could be conducted on one common site. (4) They declared 
that a “‘sufficient permanent fund for the support of theological 
instruction is indispensable’ and resolved to employ a “‘compe- 
tent agent for the purpose especially of securing such a fund, 
with the least possible delay, as well as to be the organ of the 
board in relation to the matters committed to them.’ It was 
further decided to continue the school where it was for another 
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year and make an earnest effort for the collection of arrears on 
the scholarship bonds. The school was only eight years old, 
but that was long enough to demonstrate by experience that a 
school cannot be run on income from popular subscriptions, 
however worthy the institution. Such subscriptions will help 
in emergencies, but endowment is necessary for regular and de- 
pendable support. 

The last two provisions of the above action could not be 
carried out. The board immediately elected as principal, Wil- 
liam Hooper, a distinguished scholar and professor in the North 
Carolina College, but he declined and when no other satisfactory 
man could be found the school was closed at the end of 1834 
and the property was committed to the care of John B. Miller, 
the treasurer of the convention. 

But the brethren did not give up hope. N. W. Hodges was 
unanimously elected agent. His selection meant the abandon- 
ment of the voluntary agency plan as a failure, and the commit- 
tal of the convention to the manual labor plan which had been 
advocated by Brother Hodges since it was decided to found a 
school in 1825. The expression of a willingness to “‘superin- 
tend a classical school’’ was the revival of the original plan of 
the institution at Edgefield as both a classical and theological 
school. The Charleston Association had long been united in the 
support of ministerial education, and the state convention com- 
posed of the Charleston, Savannah River and Edgefield associa- 
tions had been organized largely to support ministerial education. 
But there was still difference of opinion as to the possibility 
and desirability of maintaining a classical department. At 
Edgefield the institution had both departments, but since the 
removal to the High Hills only ministers had been received and 
in 1833 the title had been changed to ‘“The Furman Theological 
Institution” in recognition of the fact that only theological stu- 
dents were being instructed. But even then much of the 
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instruction given to the young preachers was necessarily of a 
pteparatory and academic nature, and the idea of a classical 
school had never entirely disappeared. Just now the Baptists of 
both Georgia and North Carolina were establishing denomina- 
tional schools, Mercer and Wake Forest. In both states the 
academic idea was predominant and both states were favorable 
to co-operation in providing theological training in Furman. 
These co-operative ideas had considerable support in South 
Carolina, but the action of the convention with regard to the 
classical school was a definite recognition of the importance of 
classical education under denominational auspices in South Caro- 
lina, though it was thought that it might be best to separate the 
two departments into two institutions. 

The year 1835 was one of confusion and vigorous discus- 
sion. The school was closed but the leaders had by no means 
given up hope. Mr. Hodges proved to be a very energetic 
agent. He and others were gathering information concerning 
the experience and views of other states, the availability of sites 
and the enlistment of resources for report at the next conven- 
tion. Discussion in the religious press and in religious meetings 
was active throughout the summer. Sentiment was divided as 
to whether the convention should support only theological 
education or both this and classical learning; whether the theo- 
logical training should be of a high order suited to college grad- 
uates or of a more elementary nature adapted to the needs of 
those who were but poorly prepared; whether the state should 
proceed alone in providing theological instruction or unite with 
North Carolina, Georgia, and perhaps Tennessee and eventually 
other southern states in building a ‘‘Southern Theological Semi- 
nary’ as New England had built Newton, the middle states an 
institution at Washington, and the western states at Covington, 
Kentucky; whether, if academic education should be revived, 
there should be one or two institutions, and if two, whether 
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they should be entirely separate or situated on contiguous 
sites; whether the manual labor feature should be introduced 
with the theological as well as with the academic work; whether 
the institution should remain at the High Hills or be removed 
to the central part of the state or to the cooler mountain sec- 
tion. In general the lower part of the state, where the culture 
of the denomination was chiefly found, supported the plan of 
providing a separate theological institution of high grade by 
co-operation with other states in supporting and controlling 
it if they could be enlisted in such an undertaking, fitting the 
instruction to the needs of young ministers of all degrees of 
culture but admitting none but ministers and rejecting manual 
labor. On the other hand the upper part of the state was in- 
clined to lay chief emphasis on manual labor and academic work 
and go forward alone. In ‘““The Southern Baptist’ of March 
13, 1835, Dr. Manly published a carefully prepared article ad- 
vocating the former plan and “‘respectfully proposed that meas- 
ures be taken to have a convention of the friends of this cause 
from the Carolinas and Georgia, and such other of the Southern 
and Western states as may be disposed to unite with them, to 
assemble at some central point to deliberate and form some 
united plan for the accomplishment of this great object.’’ Here 
we have the idea of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
very clearly developed in 1835, but nothing came of it at that 
time because there was no Southern convention to support it. 
Others took the opposite view, and so the discussion raged 
through the entire spring and summer of 1835. 

In order to be able if possible to open the institution again 
early in 1836 Dr. W. B. Johnson called the convention in extra 
session October 22nd and 23rd in the hope of making the 
necessary decisions and arrangements. It was held in Barnwell 
to consider all the information that had been gathered and the 
suggestions that had been received with regard to the location, 
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character, support and control of the school. After an extended 
discussion on the first day a committee was raised, consisting of 
Basil Manly, W. B. Johnson, J. B. O’Neall, J. M. Chiles and 
J. B. Furman, to digest the material and bring recommendations 
to the convention the next day. The committee reported de- 
claring it to be their conviction that “‘a permanent provision for 
the instruction of young ministers is the great object of this 
body, and that other things should be undertaken or done, as 
they may consist with this object, and become auxiliaries to it’’; 
that the manual labor system of education “is but an experi- 
ment, yet to be tried,’ but so popular and promising that “‘it 
deserves to be fairly tried in some form that shall not jeopard 
the funds of the convention, nor make the success of the theo- 
logical institution dependent on the success of that’; they there- 
fore recommended that all permanent funds then available be 
laid down as “‘a permanent foundation for the support of theo- 
logical instruction,”’ ‘‘the annual income of which to be pledged 
forever to the maintenance of a theological professorship,”’ that 
a general agent be employed to promote “‘without intermission, 
diversion, or relaxation’’ ‘“‘what is indispensable, a second pro- 
fessorship permanently endowed,” and that voluntary agents be 
engaged to assist in the speedy completion of this most neces- 
sary task; that arrangements be made as soon as possible to be- 
gin again the instruction of theological students, and finally that 
a committee be appointed to select a site for a ‘‘manual labor 
classical and English school, to ascertain what funds could be 
raised for such a school and to inquire for teachers and officers 
and report to the regular session in December.’’ This committee 
was to consist of I. L. Brooks, Z. Watkins, J. Gary, N. W. 
Hodges, A. D. Jones and Alexander Sparks. These recom- 
mendations were adopted.! 
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Obviously the action of the convention was a compromise. 
Both institutions were to be endowed, but manual labor was 
to be compulsory only in the English and classical department. 
It marks the increasing influence of the upper part of the state 
which favored an academic department and manual labor along 
with theological instruction. The action of this extra session 
marked out the lines of the next educational experiment to be 
made by South Carolina Baptists—the attempt to have an 
English and classical academy conducted on a required manual 
labor system along with theological instruction on a voluntary 
manual labor basis. 


FIRST BUILDING OF THE FURMAN ACADEMY 


CHAPTER VII 
FURMAN IN FAIRFIELD DISTRICT 


Sr HE hour of the second removal was at hand. The 

K|| land at the High Hills was not fertile and fertile soil 

Cl. X)]| was necessary to the success of the manual labor ex- 
Ge) periment. 

The action of the extra session of the convention was con- 
firmed at the regular meeting held in December, 1835, at 
Charleston, when it was also determined that the school should 
be located in Fairfield District and that the English and classical 
school should be located on the same tract of land as the theo- 
logical. A committee, consisting of W. B. Johnson, J. Davis, 
N. W. Hodges, A. D. Jones and B. Manly, was appointed to 
purchase a site and put the new institution into operation. 

In accordance with the revised constitution just adopted a 
board of trustees of the Furman Theological Institution was 
elected and arrangements were made for transferring to this 
board the property hitherto held by the convention for the in- 
stitution. The convention also put under the control of this 
board the proposed English and classical school. This first 
board of trustees consisted of Jonathan Davis, Abraham D. 
Jones, Iverson L. Brookes, James C. Furman, John B. O’Neall, 
John K. Mclver, Josiah B. Furman, M. T. Mendenhall, Wm. 
B. Johnson, Basil Manly, Henry Bailey, Amaziah Rice, Rich- 
ard Fuller, Nathan L. Griffin, John W. Lewis, Nicholas W. 
Hodges, Darling Peeples, Samson H. Butler, Alexander J. Law- 
ton, Jennings O’Bannon, John O. Balfour, Zebulon Rudolph, 
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Sr., James Mobley, Joseph Grisham, Charles M. Furman and 
Thomas Blackwood. It was a very able board, capable of do- 
ing anything that the Baptists of South Carolina could do at 
that time. 

This board assembled for the first time immediately on the 
adjournment of the convention, December 17, 1835, at Charles- 
ton. Rev. Jonathan Davis was elected president, Judge John 
B. O’Neall and I. L. Brookes, vice-presidents, Josiah B. Fur- 
man, secretary, and Abraham D. Jones, treasurer. They ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of B. Manly, C. M. Furman, 
Henry Bailey, W. B. Johnson and J. B. O’Neall to prepare 
rules for the government of the board and “‘of the theological 
and manual labor seminaries.’”"! The same committee was to 
secure a faculty for the two institutions. 

As the transfer of the school from High Hills to Winns- 
boro is being made in 1836 let us see what we have in the way 
of an institution. The school located at High Hills has been 
closed since the end of 1834. The convention owned there a 
school building, some thirty acres of land, a small library and 
some furniture and equipment. They decided to sell the land 
and building (it later brought $330), purchase much more 
extensive lands near Fairfield Church three miles southwest of 
Winnsboro, erect buildings for two institutions, an English 
and classical academy and a theological institution, to be sepa- 
rate institutions but under the same board and the same gen- 
eral management, to be supported in large part by farming op- 
erations to be carried on by school boys who were required to 
labor 214 hours a day and spend the rest of their time in study. 
A careful survey of the resources of the theological school at this 
time revealed a total of about $40,000. Much of this, how- 
ever, was in the form of interest bearing subscriptions which 
were thought to be good and a little over $7,000 was held not 
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by the convention but by the Charleston, Savannah River and 
Welch Neck Associations. None of these funds could be used 
for the proposed classical school, which had no resources what- 
soever. Land must be bought for the farming operations, build- 
ings must be erected, stock and implements must be provided. 
It was a big task in pursuit of a hopeless ideal supported by a 
small and divided constituency. Already the manual labor 
plan was proving a failure in actual experience at many places, 
but its supporters in South Carolina could be convinced of its 
futility by no experience but their own. 

The manual labor feature was recognized as an experiment, 
and the convention wisely decided to put the enterprise in the 
hands of those who believed in it. Rev. Jonathan Davis, 
father-in-law of James C. Furman, an ardent supporter of the 
plan, was made president of the board and one of the agents 
for raising the necessary funds. He was a minister, a man of 
good judgment and unquestioned integrity, possessed of con- 
siderable wealth and of great energy. He was to be the leader, 
but he was ably supported by N. W. Hodges who had long ad- 
vocated the manual labor school, and by others. N. W. Hodges 
was made agent of the convention while James C. Furman, 
pastor of the Welch Neck Church, was secured as general agent 
for the theological institution for which a powerful drive was 
to be made for funds. 

The convention’s committee for the actual establishing of 
the new venture in the Fairfield District, consisting of W. B. 
Johnson, Jonathan Davis, N. W. Hodges, A. D. Jones and B. 
Manly, secured a tract of land located about three miles south- 
west of Winnsboro near the Fairfield Baptist Church, one of 
the notable country churches of the state at that time. The 
considerations which determined the selection of this particular 
tract are not known, but the excellence of the land, the proxim- 
ity of the Fairfield Church and Bro. Davis’ farm were probably 
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the principal ones. Here they proposed to establish the third 
home of the institution and at the same time broaden its pur- 
pose and give it a new character. 

The second meeting of the board of trustees was held at 
the Fairfield Church May 14, 1836, when it was decided to 
locate the theological school on the north side of the road which 
ran through the tract and the English and classical school on 
the south side. Nearly $5,000 had been raised for the latter 
and work was now proceeding on the buildings, while energetic 
efforts were being made to raise funds for both institutions. 
When the convention met in Greenville in December, 1836, W. 
E. Bailey had been appointed principal of the English and 
classical school, but no professors had been found for the theo- 
logical department nor had anything been done on the build- 
ings of this department. Rules and regulations for the man- 
agement of both institutions were carefully prepared and were 
adopted by the convention. Under these new regulations the 
name of the institution is simply ‘Furman Institution,” con- 
sisting of “two branches, to-wit, a theological institution and 
an English and classical school,’’ with a manual labor depart- 
ment, all under a board of trustees consisting of twenty-six 
members elected by the convention every fourth year, vacancies 
during the intervening period to be filled by the board itself. 
The professors of the theological department and the principal 
of the English and classical school were to be appointed by the 
board; the government of the former was in the faculty, of the 
latter in the principal; temporarily professors might teach in 
both institutions, but ultimately they must be separated en- 
tirely. The theological department was to be open to young 
men of all denominations who were preparing for the ministry 
and gave evidence of piety. Students in the English department 
were required to wear a gray uniform and to be prepared for 
the theological department or for the junior class of standard 
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colleges. They must work 2% hours each day under the 
direction of a farmer and the faculty were expected to go with 
them to the field.? 

It now looked as if the institution would go on with greater 
prospects of success. It was located nearly in the center of the 
state in an excellent section of country; the upper part of the 
state which had long held aloof from the organized efforts of 
the denomination was gradually becoming interested in all de- 
partments of work, education included; the manual labor fea- 
ture, if it succeeded, would materially cheapen the cost of edu- 
cation while both Georgia and North Carolina seemed ready 
to assist in the support of the theological institution. But the 
bright prospects were soon clouded again. 

The English and classical school was the first to erect build- 
ings and begin operations. The principal, Professor W. E. 
Bailey, who came to this position from Charleston College, had 
both educational and business ability and experience, had been 
treasurer of the convention and was generally and favorably 
known throughout the denomination. He took hold of the 
new work with vigor and hopefulness. 

The first session opened the first Monday in February, 
1837, with good attendance. Classroom work and farming 
operations were soon going merrily forward. By April there 
were fifty boarders and thirteen local students. At first they 
fell in with the manual labor plan very cheerfully, but soon 
began to show weariness. On the first day of May the build- 
ing, which was 120 feet long by 30 to 40 feet wide and was 
serving as a residence for the principal and the students and as 
study and recitation rooms was burned to the ground with all 
its contents, consisting of furniture, the clothing and books of 
the students and the bonds of the institution. A sick student, 
Francis Goddard, of Georgetown, perished in the flames. It 
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was believed that a depraved and disgruntled student started 
the fire, but nothing could ever be proven and no prosecution 
ensued. 

This was a disaster of the first magnitude to the infant in- 
stitution, but Professor Bailey refused to suspend school and 
kindly neighbors provided clothing and homes for the students 
temporarily. 

The board met at Fairfield Church May 13th. The burn- 
ing of the building again raised the question as to the practi- 
cability of the classical department. After extended considera- 
tion it was decided to go on with this department by the erec- 
tion of a number of separate cabins 16 by 18 feet for housing 
the students, a larger building for classrooms and administra- 
tive purposes and a home or homes for the professors. The 
school building was constructed of brick and is still standing 
though it was never entirely finished. It is now used as a resi- 
dence. 

At this same meeting it was determined to open the theo- 
logical department again as soon as possible. The building 
committee, consisting of J. Davis, W. E. Bailey, M. T. Men- 
denhall, O. Woodward and Col. Smith, were instructed to erect 
a residence for a theological professor so as to open the theo- 
logical department the next session. This residence, constructed 
of brick and very well finished, stands half a mile to the north 
of the old building of the classical school and is still used as a 
residence. The board also elected two professors—Rev. Dr. 
Hooper, of North Carolina College, as senior professor on a sal- 
ary of $1,500 and a house, and James C. Furman, pastor at 
Welch Neck, as junior professor on a salary of $1,200 and a 
house. Dr. Hooper, who had declined a similar election two 
years before, now accepted, but Mr. Furman declined. 

At the meeting of the board at Edgefield December 11, it was 
determined to open the theological department on January l, 
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1838, and Rev. J. S. Maginnis was elected professor to give 
half his time to the theological department and half to the 
other. The size of the board was raised to twenty-eight, while 
Dr. Manly, who for several years had been the leading educator 
on the board, withdrew to become president of the University 
of Alabama, a great loss to Furman and the cause of education 
among South Carolina Baptists. 

The theological institution was opened with only a small 
attendance, but Dr. Hooper was a great scholar and educator 
and things seemed to be going very well in this department dur- 
ing 1838 and 1839. Not so with the English and classical 
department. The land and equipment had been purchased on 
credit and operated at a loss from the start. The students had 
been refractory and rebellious both on the farm and in the 
buildings, making it necessary to expel a number. Attendance 
steadily declined while debts accumulated. At the May meet- 
ing of the board in 1838, Principal Bailey and Professor Ma- 
ginnis resigned. Liquor shops grew so numerous and demoral- 
izing in the neighborhood that an appeal for relief was made 
to the legislature through Judge O’Neall. At the October 
meeting N. W. Hodges, the most ardent and persistent advo- 
cate of a manual labor school, was elected its principal, a last 
desperate effort to save this feature of the institution. But even 
he was not able to stem the ebb tide of decline and so in July, 
1839, the board seriously considered the complete abandonment 
of the classical school. While they decided to continue it they 
authorized the executive committee to fit up the second story of 
the building for the use of the theological students. They also 
changed the name of the theological department to “Theological 
Seminary,’’ and the English and classical department to “Eng- 
lish and Classical School,” an act which shows the increasing 
separation of the two departments in the thinking of the sup- 
porters of the institution. 
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When the state convention met in December in was reported 
that there had been 31 students in the English and classical 
school the first term and 36 the last, while there were seven stu- 
dents in the theological department. The debts of the former 
had mounted to $6,000 but the board recommended to the con- 
vention its continuation. This recommendation precipitated 
a long and spirited discussion at the conclusion of which it was 
resolved, ‘“That the trustees be authorized to continue the two 
branches of Furman Institution, provided, that, with respect 
to the classical school this can be done without any increase of 
its present debt, and the interest at least of the present debt be 
paid; provided, also, that arrangements can be made with the 
present creditors to prevent any legal process being instituted, 
and that none of the funds of the convention be diverted from 
their special objects.’”’! This action was taken Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 10, 1839. That night the board of trustees met and took 
action which recognized that the English manual labor school 
had practically come to an end. An agent was employed to 
raise funds to pay off its debts if possible; it was left to the dis- 
cretion of Principal Hodges whether to continue the manual 
labor feature; the executive committee was authorized to sell 
most of the farm equipment, rent the steward’s house to some 
one who would furnish board to the students, rent the lands 
not needed by the students and put the farm under the super- 
intendence of the principal. 

At the same time the Theological Seminary was having its 
difficulties. In December Dr. Hooper presented his resignation 
to become professor in South Carolina College. It was ac- 
cepted and J. L. Reynolds was elected as his successor as senior 
professor. 

So serious had the situation become by the summer of 
1840 that Dr. Johnson, the president, called an extra session 
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of the convention at the institution July 6. The trustees 
presented a report recommending the discontinuance of the Eng- 
lish and classical school at the end of the year. After very full 
discussion it was decided on motion of Judge J. B. O’Neall that 
the English and classical school be discontinued at the end of 
the year unless in the meantime the debts could be paid without 
calling upon the funds of the convention; in that event the 
buildings and conveniences of the English and classical school 
should be appropriated for the use of the theological department 
as far as needed, and the remainder be sold and the proceeds ap- 
plied to the liquidation of the debts of the English school; that 
the same disposition be made of the surplus land and that in the 
future attention be given solely to the theological education 
where God seemed to be signally blessing their efforts. It was 
further resolved, also on the motion of Judge O’Neall, to peti- 
tion the legislature for the incorporation of the Furman board 
of trustees and to “‘direct’’ the treasurer of the convention to 
institute legal proceedings for the collection of all funds due 
the convention and for the renewal of bonds burned in the 
conflagration if after due effort these objects could not be at- 
tained by persuasion. As a matter of policy this latter action 
was probably a mistake and the regular session of the conven- 
tion warned the treasurer to use discretion in his procedure. 
Seeing the danger of losing the English and classical school 
certain citizens of the Fairfield District petitioned the next con- 
vention for its continuance. It was in vain. The whole de- 
nomination was now convinced that the experiment was a fail- 
ure and the convention in session in Sumter in December voted 
unanimously to sell the buildings of the English school and 
half the land, pay off the debt which now amounted to about 
$9,000 and return the remainder if any to the donors. Rev. 
W. Smith, W. E. Bailey and N. W. Hodges, who had been 
most earnest in support of the school, were appointed a 
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committee to carry this resolution into effect. At the end of the 
year the English and classical school was closed and the manual 
labor experiment, which had seemed to promise cheap educa- 
tion by requiring the student to earn its cost while he was ac- 
quiring its advantages, was at an end. Education is expensive, 
the student cannot pay for it by his labor, the poor must be 
assisted or go without an education. 

The English and classical school had continued for about 
three years. No records of students have survived. How many 
were enrolled and who they were remain unknown. The name 
of only one has survived and that because he perished in the 
fire of 1837 and his fellow students erected a marble slab in his 
memory. 

The convention now determined to devote its energies en- 
tirely to theological education and for the next nine years only 
ministerial students were enrolled. They came in all stages of 
preparation and lack of preparation, making it necessary to give 
much ordinary academic instruction. But in that quiet country- 
side there was also given theological instruction of a high order. 
Hebrew and Greek, Biblical Introduction, Ecclesiastical History, 
Homiletics, Pastoral Theology and similar subjects were of- 
fered and taken. The professors were well trained but com- 
paratively young men, little known beyond the borders of 
their own state. The number of students, most of whom were 
South Carolinans, was never large, perhaps not more than ten 
or fifteen any year. Much of the state still held aloof from 
ministerial education. As late as 1849 the convention officially 
acknowledges of the institution: “Jts warm friends are few. 
We do not mean in comparison with years past; for we trust 
they are on the increase, but in comparison with the increasing 
need of our denomination, in respect to intelligent and efficient 
ministers and missionaries.’’ Nothing like a complete roster 
of theological students has been preserved as no catalogues or 
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lists were published. The names that we know were pre- 
served for the most part by the accident of their being bene- 
ficiaries of the convention. The list given at the back of this 
volume is very incomplete while no attempt was made to fix 
the dates beyond giving a year when they were known to have 
been in the institution. The same statement may be made con- 
cerning all students prior to the removal to Greenville when 
catalogues began to be published. In 1843 the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society was organized to raise and distribute beneficiary 
funds for needy students. For many years thereafter all as- 
sistance afforded ministerial students was provided through this 
society. 

During these years the life of the institution flowed on for 
the most part very quietly. J. L. Reynolds, a former student 
of the institution, became senior professor in 1839 on the resig- 
nation of Dr. Hooper. Reynolds was a native of Charleston, 
a graduate of the College of Charleston and of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. He was a good scholar, an able preacher, 
brilliant and handsome, but in his earlier years somewhat hot- 
headed and erratic. He was assisted the next year by Rev. J. 
Chaplin, a young man from the north, as junior professor. In 
1841 Chaplin resigned alleging mistreatment by the senior pro- 
fessor as the reason for his resignation. Upon investigation the 
board of trustees exonerated Dr. Reynolds and censured Pro- 
fessor Chaplin. The next year Reynolds was the sole profes- 
sor, but on December 12, 1842, Rev. James S. Mims was elected 
junior professor contrary to the wishes of Mr. Reynolds who 
wanted a different man. With Mims the faculty began to ac- 
quire a solidity and stability it had not hitherto possessed. He 
was a native of North Carolina, born February 10, 1817, at 
Fayetteville, where he received his primary education. He joined 
the Cape Fear Baptist Church in 1831 and was licensed to 
preach in 1834. He attended Columbian College for one year 
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(1834-35), then for some months he studied privately with 
James C. Furman at Society Hill, then a year in the Furman 
Institute, entering February 25, 1839. He then entered New- 
ton Theological Institution where he graduated in 1842. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was elected to the Furman faculty. He 
became professor of systematic theology and by the testimony 
of those who enjoyed the privileges of his classroom he was a 
strong and clear thinker and an able instructor. He was the 
first professor who remained with the institution till removed 
by death. 

Reynolds resigned in December, 1844, as the result of fric- 
tion with the faculty, the board, and his subordinates. It was 
later stated that he desired re-election, but James C. Furman 
was on December 9, 1844, elected senior professor in his stead. 
In Mr. Furman the denomination had found the man who in 
the providence of God was chosen to lead the institution safely 
through its darkest hours to the very threshold of prosperity 
and enlargement. He was doubtless the most important man 
who has given his life to the institution. He was at his election 
about thirty-five years of age, having been born in Charleston 
December 5, 1809. He was a graduate of the College of 
Charleston and intended to study medicine. On his conversion 
. in 1828 he decided to enter the ministry, studied a short time 
at the Furman Institution, then began active evangelistic preach- 
ing. For several years before his election he had been at the 
very heart of the denomination’s life in his association, in the 
state convention and in the support and direction of the affairs 
of the institution. It will be remembered that he was elected 
to this position as far back as 1837 when he declined. He was 
now pastor of the Welch Neck Church at Society Hill, one of 
the most cultured and refined communities in the state. He was 
probably not as great a man as his revered father, but he was 
a worthy successor to his father’s spirit, ideals and purposes, a 
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good scholar and teacher, a strong and thoughtful preacher, a 
wise, patient and tactful leader, far-seeing and tireless. By 
common consent he was called to lead South Carolina Baptists 
for more than a quarter of a century in their educational and 
much of their other denominational work. With singular de- 
votion the rest of his life was given to Furman Institution. At 
his election his brother Samuel, who had once been on the fac- 
ulty, was preferred by several of the trustees who made a de- 
termined effort to elect him. But the trustees and denomina- 
tion made no mistake in preferring James C., for the institution 
needed a head who was not only a scholar and cultured gentle- 
man but also a man of affairs and a leader of men. 

The coming of Dr. Furman to the faculty was marked at 
once by new vigor, larger vision and more order in administra- 
tion. The name was changed to “Furman Theological Insti- 
tution,’”” and the work offered was grouped into four depart- 
ments over each of which a professor was to preside as soon as 
resources would warrant a faculty of that size. The depart- 
ments were: (1) Biblical Literature and Interpretation; (2) 
Biblical Theology; (3) Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties; 
(4) Ecclesiastical History. The course of study was to cover 
three years, known as junior, middle and senior. This ar- 
rangement was practically a reduplication of that at Newton 
Theological Institution where Reynolds and Mims had both 
graduated. It remained the basal arrangement for theological 
education among the Baptists of the South until recent years 
when new methods in religious work have compelled impor- 
tant modifications. 

In May, 1846, the faculty was enlarged by the addition of 
the third member, Rev. Peter C. Edwards. Professor Edwards 
was born in Darlington County, near Society Hill, February 8, 
1819. He was baptized in his seventh year and early decided 
to enter the ministry. After graduating with honor from South 
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Carolina College and spending nearly a year in graduate study 
he entered Newton Theological Institution where he took a 
full course under the great faculty of that day—Sears, Ripley, 
Chase and Hackett. After leaving Newton he spent several 
months in Union Theological Seminary of New York studying 
especially with Dr. Robinson who was then at the height of his 
fame. He came to Furman, therefore, with very thorough 
preparation for his field of Biblical Literature and Exegesis into 
which he entered with zest and great ability. 

Furman now had a faculty of three able and thoroughly 
trained men, just entering into the most productive period of 
young manhood. So far as faculty was concerned the prospects 
were bright indeed. The institution was recognized as the 
leading theological school of the South, and there was talk of 
making it a central theological school for the entire South. In 
1841 there had been a somewhat informal but actual agree- 
ment between the conventions of North and South Carolina 
that South Carolina should recommend her students to Wake 
Forest for academic training while North Carolina would rec- 
ommend her ministerial students to Furman for theological 
training. 

In 1842 the Georgia state convention returned to the ques- 
tion of co-operation in the support of theological education, 
suggesting that the three states of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama should co-operate. This would doubtless have 
thrown the institution in Georgia, but the South Carolina 
brethren approved the idea of co-operation (an idea which they 
had been fostering since 1825 and before) and expressed a will- 
ingness to unite on the most available site. 

The period of the forties was one of great stress and strain. 
The agitation over the question of slavery gradually intensified 
till the board of the Triennial Convention announced that they 
would refuse to appoint a slave-holder as a missionary should 
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one apply for appointment. This statement precipitated the 
withdrawal of Southern Baptists from co-operation with the 
Triennial Convention and the organization of the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Augusta in May, 1845. Dr. Furman was 
present and took part in that convention. 

The organization of the Southern Baptist Convention gave 
a new impetus to the idea of a general theological seminary for 
the South. It had been amply demonstrated by the experience 
of South Carolina and other states that no one individual state 
possessed resources in either money or theological students suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of a real theological school of high 
grade. Hitherto the abler Southern Baptist ministerial students 
had gone north to Newton, Princeton and other Baptist and 
non-Baptist institutions for their theological training. The 
bitterness engendered by the slavery controversy now made that 
undesirable for the future, while the general southern conven- 
tion just organized formed the necessary basis for a general 
theological seminary so long agitated. The matter was dis- 
cussed informally by a number of brethren at Augusta in 1845 
when Dr. Furman proposed that Furman Theological Institu- 
tion should be made the proposed general institution. 

This conference afforded Rev. J. L. Reynolds opportunity 
for making a slashing attack on the Furman Institution in the 
columns of the Baptist Guardian of Richmond, Va., of which 
he was now editor. After his resignation from the Furman 
faculty in 1844 he had sought re-election, but the board had 
elected in his place James C. Furman, evidently causing Mr. 
Reynolds considerable disappointment and chagrin. He had 
then become a member of the faculty of Mercer University for 
a short time. He now used his position as editor to turn stu- 
dents to Mercer, and in 1846 attacked Professor Furman as in- 
competent and Professor Mims as a heretic. The board of 
trustees and the state convention formally and officially 
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answered his charges and the controversy waxed hot. As it pro- 
gressed the animus of the attack became more and more ob- 
viously personal spite and less and less creditable to Mr. Rey- 
nolds. The pertinent documents were finally gathered up and 
published in 1848 in a considerable pamphlet which was widely 
distributed by the board in defense of their beloved institution. 
This was the first ugly attack upon the cherished educational 
institution of South Carolina Baptists. Probably due to this 
controversy Professor Mims tendered his resignation December, 
1849, but the board declined to accept it and induced him to 
withdraw it and remain with the institution. 

And so the institution came to the close of the Winnsboro 
period. Manual labor and the academic department had failed 
ten years before the removal to Greenville, but the theological 
department had succeeded and grown to a position where it held 
first place in theological education in the South. The manual 
labor experiment would never be tried again, but the denomina- 
tion was becoming anxious to take up academic education again 
notwithstanding their two failures with this work. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE REMOVAL TO GREENVILLE 


A |PPARENTLY the consideration which had led to the 
Kea | location of the institution in Fairfield District in 
eG MS) 1836 was the feeling that this situation would be 
favorable for the manual labor experiment. When 
that failed in 1840 there was nothing in the needs of the insti- 
tution which favored that particular site. It was far out in the 
country on a farm, remote from centers of population and the 
highways of travel. It was certainly not a suitable location 
for a theological seminary, for the young preachers needed con- 
tact with the people. Consequently there began about the mid- 
dle of the forties an agitation for another removal, this time 
to a more accessible and suitable place. The discussion resulted 
in action at the meeting of the board in December, 1847. A 
committee consisting of H. A. Duncan, J. C. Furman, J. A. 
Lawton, Dr. M. T. Mendenhall, R. Furman and J. O. B. 
Dargan was appointed to consider removing the institution to 
Columbia. 

The question of removal now became entangled with that 
of founding a general theological institution for the entire 
South. The Baptists of Tennessee in 1848 formally proposed 
a conference in connection with the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in May, 1849, looking to the establishment of a general 
Baptist theological institution for the South. So important 
to South Carolina did the matter appear that Dr. W. B. John- 
son, the president, called the state convention to meet in extra 
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session at Aiken, April 24, 25, 1849, to consider what course 
of action should be pursued by South Carolina Baptists. It 
was thoroughly considered by a committee of which Dr. John- 
son was chairman and by the convention, as a result of which 
the delegates to the Southern Baptist Convention to meet in 
Charleston in May were “‘authorized and requested to enter into 
conference on the subject in any body of brethren that may be 
convened for the purpose of consultation on this matter.” 

This conference, composed of various delegates to the 
Southern Baptist Convention meeting in Charleston in May, 
drew up a communication addressed to the Furman trustees, 
suggesting the propriety of uniting this institution with others 
in the formation of one general theological institution. This 
communication was laid before the board of trustees by A. M. 
Poindexter, chairman of the Charleston conference, at their 
regular meeting in December and by them referred without 
recommendation to the state convention then in session at Edge- 
field. The convention after mature deliberation passed a noble 
resolution which continued to express their consistent attitude 
toward theological education and the location of a general 
theological seminary throughout the remainder of the period 
of uncertainty and discussion. They said: 

“WHEREAS, we regard union among the Baptists of the South in the 
department of Christian effort as greatly desirable and important, therefore, 

“Resolved, That this Convention will unite with our brethren of other 
States, in the founding of a Theological Institution, to be located at such 
place as may be determined upon by a Convention of all the States willing 
to co-operate in the enterprize.’’1 

No action could have been more self-sacrificing and just. 
They had their reward in the fact that it gave them freedom 
to go on with the question of relocating their own institution 
at such a place as promised most in the enlarged form which 
was now proposed. 


1Minutes State Convention, 1849. 
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It will be remembered that nothing but a theological de- 
partment had been in operation since 1840. At a meeting of 
the board held in October, 1849, “‘a proposition was made to 
add to it a classical department.’’ After some informal dis- 
cussion on the best means of furthering the interests of the in- 
stitution there was appointed a committee consisting of Drs. 
Thos. Curtis and W. B. Johnson, and Reverends Culpeper, 
Nichols, R. Furman, H. A. Duncan and Edwards “‘to report in 
full at the next meeting of the board, upon the general interests 
of the institution.”’ At the December meeting Dr. Curtis 
brought in a carefully prepared report reviewing the course of 
the discussion about a central theological institution and the 
removal of Furman, pointing out the hurtful effects of such con- 
tinuous agitation on the interests of the institution, and the un- 
preparedness of many of the students who applied for admis- 
sion, and recommending the “establishment of a classical and 
scientific school, of superior order, in connection with the Fur- 
man Theological Institution; one which shall receive students 
generally, but make also particular provision for those designed 
for the ministry.’’! 

This report was unanimously adopted and another com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for carrying this reeommenda- 
tion into effect. In their recommendation the professors were 
“authorized and requested to admit into the preparatory de- 
partment of the institution such youth as would be willing to 
come under a system of discipline congenial to the character of 
the institution.””? Tuition was fixed at $40 for classical in- 
struction and $30 for the more elementary branches. This 
action of the board was at once (December, 1849) approved 
by the convention and thus the doors of Furman were again 
opened to young men of good character who had no intention 
of studying for the ministry. Those doors were never again 
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closed against young laymen, who have now come to outnum- 
ber the ministerial students more than five to one. 

This same convention decided ‘“That it is expedient to re- 
move the institution to a more eligible site, provided such a 
site can be obtained,’”’ and appointed a committee of seven 
“whose duty it shall be to ascertain whether such a site can 
be obtained.”’ This important committee consisted of James 
C. Furman, C. J. Elford, T. P. Lide, H. D. Duncan, W. P. 
Hill, A. Rice and B. C. Pressley. An adjourned meeting of the 
convention at the institution was appointed for June, 1850, to 
deal at once with the question of removal. Now that the ques- 
tion of removal was up it was exceedingly important that a con- 
clusion should be reached as soon as possible. 

When the convention assembled June 15, 1850, at the in- 
stitution the committee referred the question of location back 
to the convention without recommendation. Greenville, An- 
derson, Greenwood and possibly other places were bidding for 
the institution; Dr. Furman, as chairman of the committee on 
location, had made an extensive tour of the upper part of the 
state in search of a site. It was very generally agreed that the 
institution should be removed to this section because of the 
more salubrious climate, the larger proportion of white people, 
the cheaper living conditions, the denser Baptist population and 
the great number of streams providing water power for future 
manufacturing developments. But the committee found that 
none of the proposed sites wanted the theological institution 
alone or with an academy only. Almost every town and vil- 
lage had an academy, and there were in the state a number 
of Baptist schools of academic grade for both boys and girls. 
What was needed and wanted was a college or university, a 
school that would give a complete and finished education. No 
money could be had for another academy, but large and gen- 
erous donations could be found, it was said, for an institution 
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of collegiate grade. But the committee had not been instructed 
to find a site for a college; they, therefore, referred the question 
back to the convention with the information gathered during 
six months of investigation. 

The convention heard the pleas of Anderson, Greenville, 
and Greenwood, the chief competitors for the institution. Two 
laymen, Captain W. Brooks and P. E. Duncan, presented the 
advantages of Greenville. The whole matter was then referred 
to a committee of eight consisting of Dr. W. B. Johnson of 
Edgefield, Dr. Thos. Curtis of Limestone Springs, M. T. Men- 
denhall, a physician of Charleston, Rev. J. Culpeper of Society 
Hill, Rev. J. R. Kendrick of Charleston, Rev. W. Brooker of 
the Edisto Association, Rev. J. Davis of Monticello, and Rev. 
J. Nichols of Lawtonville. The only member of this commit- 
tee living in the upper part of the state was Dr. Thomas Curtis, 
president of Limestone Springs Academy. The final decision 
on the location and enlargement of Furman was made almost 
exclusively by down state men. This was right and expedient, 
for they had started the institution, had been its most consist- 
ent and helpful friends through the years and still possessed 
the major portion of the culture and wealth of the denomina- 
tion. 

The convention recessed to afford the committee time for 
full and thorough consideration. The next day, Saturday, 
June 16, after extended discussion it was: 

1. “Resolved, That this Convention fully appreciates the importance of 
the establishment of a College in this State under the control and manage- 
ment of this Body, in Conjunction with the Furman Theological Institution. 

2. “Resolved, That such a College be established and organized as soon 
as $70,000 shall be contributed for that purpose, though $100,000 is 
desirable for the more complete endowment of the College. 

3. “Resolved, That the Convention do forthwith institute and put into 


operation a system of agencies to secure the sum required for the founding and 
endowment of a College. 
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4. “Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to petition the Legislature 
for a charter of the above Institution, to be known by the name and style 
of ‘The Furman University.’ 

5. “Resolved, That the town of Greeneville be the site of the Univer- 


sity.’’* 

These resolutions are the foundation upon which the uni- 
versity as it stands to-day was built. They establish a 
college at Greenville under the control of the Baptist State Con- 
vention, provide for its endowment and designate it ‘“The Fur- 
man University.’”” Why did they designate such an institu- 
tion a university? The term “university’’ was by no means so 
strictly defined then as now. And besides it was the purpose 
of these good men to build a university, an institution which 
should offer important graduate work. They had for twenty- 
nine years been conducting a school of theology which was 
to be combined with the college, and they proposed as soon as 
possible to add departments of law and medicine, thus com- 
pleting a very respectable circle of university studies. The ac- 
tual course of the history reversed the plan which they expected 
to develop. The theological department was separated from 
the college and made an independent Southwide theological 
seminary in 1859, and less than two years later the war be- 
tween the states swept over the country almost destroying the 
institution and making the establishment of departments of law 
and medicine impossible. 

On Monday after the above action was taken the conven- 
tion appointed J. C. Furman, J. Culpeper, R. Furman and H. 
D. Duncan agents to raise the necessary funds which were to 
be taken in the form of subscriptions payable in three install- 
ments, the first due when $70,000 was subscribed. Three lay- 
men, Capt. W. Brooks, C. J. Elford and P. E. Duncan were 
appointed to purchase from 12 to 20 acres of land at Green- 
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ville on such terms as would in their judgment secure the con- 
vention against loss in case the project failed. As the final ac- 
tion of this all-important meeting the convention appointed one 
committee to report at the regular meeting in December a “‘plan 
for the university,” and another to issue a suitable address to 
the denomination in behalf of the university. Dr. W. B. John- 
son, the president of the convention, was appointed chairman 
of both these important committees. 

When the regular convention met at Pendleton in Decem- 
ber, 1850, some $30,000 had been subscribed although only 
two agents had been able to do any work. Judging from their 
favorable reception the agents were firm in the conviction that 
the entire amount of $70,000 could be easily raised, and ac- 
cordingly arrangements were made for pushing the work more 
vigorously. 

In order to stimulate gifts the Convention inaugurated a 
plan by which any person by paying $800 to the endowment 
of the institution in cash, or three annual instalments, was en- 
titled to the tuition of one student in perpetuity, and by giving 
$600 on the same conditions he was entitled to one tuition dur- 
ing his lifetime and for twenty-five years afterwards, and in 
the same proportion for smaller sums down to $10. It was 
another attempt to eat one’s cake and have it still. It is doubt- 
ful if it stimulated any giving while it certainly absorbed a good 
deal of the income that was sorely needed by the young in- 
stitution and prepared various difficulties for it in the future. 
In particular it stimulated a hurtful attitude in the constituency 
from which the institution has suffered through the years. 

Arrangements were made for the transfer of the Furman 
Theological Institution to Greenville and for the sale of the 
lands, buildings and equipment at Winnsboro. The committee 
of the Board appointed to make the transfer to Greenville were 
Brethren Pasley, Culpeper, Townes, Edwards and Elford. The 
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transfer was soon made, and the Theological Institution began 
its work in Greenville the first Monday in February, 1851. 

The expense of removal was but a little more than $500, 
since there was not much to move—the library, the furniture 
and household goods of the professors and little besides. 

Greenville was, in 1850, a mountain town of some 1,750 
inhabitants, while the Greenville District had a population of 
20,000, mostly white. Greenville was a typical piedmont 
town, rambling, irregular, with unpaved streets leading out 
into “‘dirt’’ roads which were exceedingly muddy in rainy 
weather. But the new site was attractive and promising. Dr. 
Furman said of it: 


“We have ventured to style the region where it now exists, ‘the promised 
land.” We have done so because it is a region where salubrity of the climate, 
the beauty of the scenery, and the character of the population, conspire to 
form one of the most eligible situations for a seat of learning. . . . Its 
numerous and beautiful streams exhale no miasma to destroy the inmates 
of human habitations which may dot their margins, while they afford 
impelling power for machinery enough to occupy thousands upon thousands 
of human beings. In this lovely region stands the town of Greenville— 
a town where the gentle undulation of the surface and the graceful flow of 
its river, and the blue line of mountain in the horizon, justify the appro- 
priateness of a name which blends the ideas of beauty of spring and of the 
quietness of a rural retreat. Within the limits of this town rises a height 
whose base is washed by the modest river . . . which few seeing it would 
not pronounce the most beautiful for such a purpose in the State.’ 


Actual teaching began early in 1851, before any buildings 
on the campus were completed. Most of the teaching was done 


“PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


By an act of the State Convention of the Baptist Denomination in Sh. Ca. the Furman 
Theological Institute will be opened in the Town of Greenville on the first Monday in February 
next. 
The Trustees have determined to establish in connection with the Institution and under the 
direction of its Professors, a Classical School, preparatory to Furman University in progress of 
endowment. Tuition $40 per annum. Board can be had in Greenville at the rate of $100 for 
twelve months. For further information, inquire of Col. G. F. Townes of this place. 


By order of the Trustees. J. S. MIMS,’’2 


Advertisement in the Charleston Mercury, January 1, 1851. 
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in a building known as McBee Hall, located at the crossing of 
Main and McBee Streets. The land of the campus was pur- 
chased from Vardry McBee, the deed conveying the land to the 
State Convention being dated June 18, 1851, the sum paid 
was $3,750. A wooden cottage, erected on the campus and 
still standing, and a large room in the Tiddman house, sub- 
sequently occupied by Mrs. Mary Cleveland and her son-in-law, 
Mr. John Harris, were also used for teaching purposes. Pro- 
fessor Mims gave his time to theology, while Professor Edwards 
devoted himself largely to preparatory work in what was known 
as ‘““The Furman University High School.’”’ Dr. Furman was 
giving his time to raising money. When the Convention met 
in December, 1851, the subscription was still some thousands 
of dollars short of the $70,000 required for the beginning of 
the University, but that amount was completed by a subscrip- 
tion taken on the spot in which several brethren became re- 
sponsible for goodly amounts. The following agreed to give 
or raise as much as $1,000 cash, if it were necessary to complete 
the $70,000: W. B. Johnson, P. C. Edwards, H. W. Paslay, 
J. P. Boyce, R. G. Edwards, Z. Watkins, J. C. Furman, L. C. 
Hinton, M. T. Mendenhall, A. E. McIver and J. O. B. Dargan; 
J. R. Kendrick, J. M. Timmons, T. P. Lide and T. T. Hop- 
kins, $4,000. This subscription of $15,000 completed the 
amount necessary for a start and every dollar of it was good 
as gold. 

The charter of ““The Furman University’ was secured from 
the Legislature December 20, 1850, It incorporated as trus- 
tees Wm. B. Johnson, J. R. Kendrick, J. C. Furman, J. O. B. 
Dargan, J. S. Mims, T. P. Lide, J. Belton O’Neall, A. J. 
Lawton, J. A. Lawton, S. Furman, M. T. Mendenhall, Z. 
Watkins, A. Rice, J. Culpeper, R. Furman, T. Curtis, H. D. 
Duncan, T. T. Hopkins, W. P. Hill, H. A. Duncan, Isaac 
Nichols, T. Adams, J. L. Brooks, R. L. Edwards, and W. 
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Booker and such other persons as the Baptist State Convention 
might elect a “body politic and corporate’ to hold property not 
to exceed $300,000 in amount for The Furman University, to 
be located at or near Greenville Court House. Those trustees 
were to continue in office four years when their successors were 
to be elected by the Baptist State Convention, and every four 
years thereafter. This Board was empowered to transact all 
business of the University, employ and discharge its officers, 
fix salaries, prescribe courses of study, grant such ‘“‘literary 
honors, degrees and diplomas’ as are usually granted by any 
university, college or seminary of learning in the United States. 
The twenty-five incorporators of ‘“The Furman University” 
were twenty-five of the twenty-six trustees of the Furman 
Theological Institution. To these first twenty-five trustees the 
State Convention in April, 1852, added five more, making a 
Board of thirty trustees. The additions were H. W. Paslay, 
C. J. Elford, Thos. B. Roberts, B. C. Pressley, and J. G. 
Landrum. Paslay was the twenty-sixth member of the Board 
of the Furman Theological Institution. The Board of Furman 
University simply incorporated in itself the entire Board of the 
Theological Institution, continuing the old institution in a 
new and enlarged form. 

The process of merger was completed in 1852. Ata meet- 
ing of the Convention held at Bush River Church, April 24-26, 
1852, the final legal action was taken in the following resolu- 
tions drawn up and offered by Judge O’Neall, who attended 
to most of the legal details incident to the transfer: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that the -Board of 
Trustees of Furman University are invested with full power to exercise all 
the rights and duties heretofore exercised by the Board of Trustees of the 
Furman Institution; and that it was the manifest intent of the Convention, 


in applying for an Act of Incorporation for the University, that the Theo- 
logical Institution should become a department in the University, and that 
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all the rights, honors, and duties of the old Board, should be vested in and 
exercised by the Board of the University. 

“Indly, Resolved, That until final action shall be taken by the Conven- 
tion upon the transfer of its funds to the Furman University, the Board of 
Trustees are hereby authorized to draw from any of the funds of the Con- 
vention such sums as they may deem necessary to the arrangements incident 
to the organization of the University, and that the Convention hereby re- 
quest the said Board to proceed to such organization as soon as practicable,’” 

The next year (June, 1853) the work of the convention 
was completed in the following resolution: 

“Resolved, 1st, That all the bonds, notes, cash, and other property, 
real and personal, now held by the Convention in trust for the Furman 
University together with all the bonds, notes, cash, and other property, real 
and personal, of the Furman Theological Institution, be, and the same are 
hereby transferred to the Furman University. 

“Resolved, 2d, That a committee of three be appointed to make all 
necessary arrangements for effecting the legal transfer of the same, with the 
proper designation of the same; and that the President and Secretary of 
this Convention be hereby instructed to execute all deeds, or other papers, 
requisite for legal conveyance of the said property to the Furman University.’” 


This committee consisted of G. F. Townes, C. J. Elford 
and R. G. Edwards. 

At the same session of the convention all agents and other 
persons who held bonds given for the benefit of Furman Theo- 
logical Institution, or Furman University, were “‘instructed to 
deliver the same and all amounts collected thereon, to the Board 
of Trustees of Furman University, or their Treasurer, Executive 
Committee, or authorized agent.’”” This action completes the 
setting up of Furman University at Greenville, S. C. The Con- 
vention had acted as the agent to remove the institution from 
Winnsboro to Greenville, and had now set up the larger insti- 
tution, ““The Furman University,’’ and had transferred to its 
Board all property held by individuals and corporations for the 
benefit of the institution. 


1Minutes State Convention, 1852, 
Minutes, 1853. 
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The faculty of the Furman Theological Institution, consist- 
ing of J. S. Mims, J. C. Furman and P. C. Edwards, had come 
with the institution to Greenville and were legally transferred 
to the University as the first members of its faculty. At the 
meeting of the old Board in Greenville, August 21, 1852, 
Professors Furman, Mims and Edwards tendered their resigna- 
tions as professors in the Furman Theological Institution. On 
motion of Dr. Thos. Curtis they were accepted, and it was 
resolved “‘that in accepting the resignation of these professors, 
we would express, unanimously, our respect and affection for 
our brethren, and our thanks, in the name of the denomina- 
tion, for their honorable discharge of the duties of their profes- 
sorships.”’ So far as can be found, this was the last act of the 
Board of the Furman Theological Institution as an independent 
body. It now ceased to function without formal dissolution, 
and its work was carried forward as a department of Furman 
University. All three old professors were elected professors 
in the University—Edwards as Professor of Ancient Languages, 
Furman of Intellectual Philosophy and Mims of Theology. 
Furman and Mims were also to act as the faculty of the theo- 
logical department, Furman as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Duties, and Mims as Professor of Exegesis, Sys- 
tematic Theology and Ecclesiastical History. 

The first faculty of Furman University was actually com- 
pleted in the fall of 1851 by the addition of a fourth professor, 
Charles Hallette Judson. As a matter of fact he was employed 
before the other three professors were legally transferred to the 
University and was therefore the very first professor engaged 
by the University. Born in Connecticut in 1820, he was con- 
verted at about eighteen years of age, and at once entered eager- 
ly upon the task of securing a collegiate education. For two 
years he studied in Hamilton Literary and Theological Institu- 
tion, now Colgate University. Then a period of some three 
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years of teaching was followed by two years in the University 
of Virginia, where he graduated in five schools, but did not 
secure a degree. He had intended to be a minister of the gospel, 
but Providence had ordered his life otherwise. Leaving the 
University he again began teaching, and in November, 1851, 
arrived in South Carolina as an applicant for a professorship 
in the newly established university at Greenville. He came to 
the State Convention in session at Society Hill, bringing the 
highest recommendations for character, scholarship and teach- 
ing ability. He was soon employed as Professor of Mathematics 
and Mechanical Philosophy, and was expected to lecture in 
the schools of Natural Philosophy and Descriptive Astronomy, 
and Chemistry and Natural History. Never was a Board more 
fortunate in a selection. For more than fifty years he gave 
himself to Furman with great ability and singular and unselfish 
devotion. 


CHAPTER IX 
EARLY YEARS AT GREENVILLE 


-<9]] URMAN began its building operations on the new 
WA and beautiful site with the construction of a two- 
b7/| room wooden cottage for classrooms. This build- 
} ing was first used by Professors Furman and Judson, 
the latter setting up the first scientific apparatus of the institution 
in one room of this small two-room building. It is still in 
existence and is now used as the home of the Quarternion Club. 
It is a sacred place to every man who loves Furman for in it 
the instruction on the campus was carried on until the main 
building was ready for occupancy. 

The first permanent building was a professor’s home. The 
convention knew how important it was to provide comfortable 
housing conditions to men who are expected to render their best 
intellectual and spiritual services. Consequently they began 
with homes for their professors by authorizing in November, 
1851, the construction of two homes at a cost of $8,000 which 
was a pretty liberal figure for two residences in that day. One 
of these was finished before August, 1852, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $4,000, a substantial brick residence which long 
served as the president’s home and is now the administration 
building. The other residence authorized seems never to have 
been erected. 

It was thought by the convention that operations should be 
started with the erection of a building for the preparatory de- 
partment. Accordingly a committee consisting of Professors 
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P. C. Edwards and J. S. Mims, and Colonel G. F. Townes of 
Greenville was appointed to procure the erection of this build- 
ing. Fortunately we have the report of this committee made to 
the trustees in November, 1851. When the committee faced 
their problem they were confronted by several difficulties. They 
felt that the proper unity of plan required that the preparatory 
building should be located with reference to the building of the 
university, and the location of this building had not been de- 
termined. Further, the architectural style of the preparatory 
building they thought should be in harmony with the univer- 
sity building, which had not been determined. Still further, 
the committee were convinced that all the land lying between 
the campus and the Reedy River should belong to the university. 
In this opinion they were confirmed by the judgment of the 
entire community of Greenville and by a majority of the board 
of trustees at their meeting the previous June, and when an 
architect was selected he also strongly urged the acquisition of 
this land, pointing out that “‘besides its absolute importance to 
the unity of the site, it should be owned by the convention to 
prevent the erection of buildings which might prove to be nui- 
sances and which might also injure the view of the university 
building from the town. He also urged that as the grounds in 
question were of surpassing beauty and attraction, they were im- 
portant both for ornamental purposes and as pleasure grounds 
for the students.’’ The committee were so firmly convinced of 
the necessity of securing this plot of land that they as indi- 
viduals contracted for the land with Mr. McBee, paying $150 
per acre in order that they might hold it for the convention. 
Presumably their purchase of the land was not approved, and 
the land reverted to Mr. McBee. What a loss to the univer- 
sity ! 

In order to have expert advice the committee employed Mr. 
Ed C. Jones of Charleston, whom they regarded as ‘“‘the most 
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skillful architect which our state could afford.”’ In consultation 
with Mr. Jones it was determined to adopt the Italian style of 
architecture for the preparatory building, which decision also 
fixed the style for the university. The preparatory building was 
to carry a tower sixty or seventy feet high ‘‘on the left corner 
in front,’” and was to accommodate one hundred students. 
Mr. Jones recommended that it should be located near the Reedy 
River, about 240 yards from the site generally but not officially 
selected for the university building. 

When the committee reported they had already contracted 
for the erection of this building, but the board decided against 
the committee and the preparatory building was never erected. 
This committee with the assistance of Mr. Jones really deter- 
mined the location of the buildings and the style of architecture 
adopted for the main university building. How much more 
attractive the campus would be if the recommendations of this 
committee in the acquisition of the land extending to Reedy 
River had been adopted. 

Work on the main building, now called Richard Furman 
Hall, was begun before August, 1852. Little is known con- 
cerning the construction of this building, generally regarded as 
the stateliest and most beautiful in this section of country. We 
know that Lee and Jones were the architects and that the build- 
ing seems to have been finished in 1854. It stands athwart the 
axis of Main Street, facing Greenville and looking down upon 
its life and traffic. For twenty-five years it was known as “‘the 
university building,’ being the only structure on the campus 
used for college purposes. A good picture of it appears in the 
university catalogue for 1854 and also upon the official seal of 
the institution of which it has been the chief feature ever since. 
There are no records as to when it was first occupied, but this 
was probably in the latter part of 1853 or early in 1854. 
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The “Plan of Organization of Furman University’ was 
drawn up by the faculty and approved by the board at its meet- 
ing in August, 1852. It was consciously based upon the plans 
of the University of Virginia and Brown University. It pro- 
vided for three departments—an academical, a collegiate and a 
theological department. These departments were to have sepa- 
rate and distinct faculties as far as possible, but one administra- 
tive force. The academical department was to be under the 
direct and immediate supervision of the faculty of the univer- 
sity who should elect the principal, prescribe courses of study 
and determine methods and standards of work. English, 
Geography, History, Mathematics, Latin and Greek were to be 
taught with chief emphasis on the English language. 

The collegiate department was to have six schools, viz: 
(1) Ancient Languages; (2) Mathematics and Mechanical 
Philosophy; (3) Natural Philosophy and Descriptive Astron- 
omy; (4) Chemistry and Natural History; (5) Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy and History; (6) Logic, Rhetoric and Evi- 
dences of Christianity. The work in the ancient languages was 
to include a thorough study of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture as well as the Greek and Roman; the courses offered in 
Mathematics were extensive and thorough with some work in 
practical applications in surveying and civil engineering; the of- 
ferings in philosophy and the natural sciences were adequate for 
their day while with history was to be taught some constitu- 
tional and international law. The original plan contemplated 
a law school. Just before the outbreak of the war Ex-Governor 
B. F. Perry and C. J. Elford of Greenville had been selected for 
the law faculty, but all plans were frustrated by that terrible 
convulsion. There was an extra charge for modern languages 
and civil engineering. While there were stiff requirements for 
degrees still the principle of election was recognized and incor- 
porated, especially as to the order of studies. ‘‘Each student is 
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allowed entire freedom in the selection of the schools which he 
desires to attend.”’ ‘The studies shall be so arranged as to 
enable the student to pursue, to the best advantage, any par- 
ticular course which he may select, and to whatever extent he 
may desire. The classes shall also be so arranged that while 
the student is pursuing the studies of a higher class he may re- 
view in a lower class of the same school.’ Three kinds of ex- 
aminations are provided for, the daily quiz, a thorough written 
examination at the end of the session upon each study and a 
public oral examination for the candidates for the A.B. and 
A.M. degrees, the only degrees offered at the beginning. Much 
emphasis was laid on examinations which were to be conducted 
by joint committees of the faculty and board of trustees. Stu- 
dents who made as much as 75 per cent were given certificates of 
distinction in each class thus successfully completed; a degree of 
proficient ot master was conferred in each school as its required 
work was completed with distinction and when the work pre- 
scribed in all the regular schools was thus completed the degree 
of Graduate of Furman University was conferred with the title 
of Bachelor of Arts. ‘The degree of Master of Arts of Fur- 
man University was conferred upon such as would be entitled 
to the highest honor in each school, and shall have mastered the 
Hebrew or one Modern Language.”’ 

Obviously the ideals that lay behind these arrangements 
were those of the University of Virginia and were doubtless the 
work of young Judson who had been profoundly influenced by 
that institution. The freedom of study and arrangement pro- 
vided for the student, together with the thoroughness of scholar- 
ship and the emphasis on things other than the classics and 
pure mathematics mark the influence of that university. 

The theological department was the continuation of the 
theological work which the Furman Institution had been doing 
since it was opened at Edgefield January 15, 1827, and was 
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largely the plan of Newton Theological Institution where all 
of the theological instructors had studied. Only those students 
who gave satisfactory evidence of piety and proper motives and 
who brought certificates of approval from their churches were 
admitted to this department. It was further ‘‘required that the 
applicant shall be a Bachelor of Arts, or that he shall, in the 
judgment of the faculty, possess such gifts and attainments as 
shall fit him to proceed profitably, along with a class formed 
as above, in theological studies.’ Throughout its history the 
Furman Theological Institution had been struggling with the 
burden of men unprepared for profitable pursuit of theological 
studies. Now that adequate means for giving suitable prepara- 
tion were at hand these founders of Furman proposed to insist 
on some real preparation for theological studies. Dr. Boyce’s 
famous inaugural address delivered four years later at Furman 
was in this respect a step backward from this position toward 
the earlier conditions and practices of the theological institution, 
and it is a question whether the adoption of the earlier policy 
by the seminary when it was founded in 1859 was not a mis- 
take from the standpoint of that institution and the colleges and 
the kingdom in general. There can be little doubt that it has 
retarded in some measure the progress of general culture among 
the Southern Baptist ministry. 

The theological department was to have three schools, viz.: 
the Schools of (1) Exegetical and Systematic Theology; (2) 
Ecclesiastical History and (3) Sacred Rhetoric. The course 
at first covered two years and led to a diploma entitling the stu- 
dent to the distinction of “Graduate of the Theological Depatt- 
ment of Furman University.” 

Responsibility for the general management of the institution 
was laid upon the faculty as a whole but they were instructed to 
elect annually a chairman who should represent the institution 
and perform other important administrative functions. Dr. 
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James C. Furman was at once elected by the faculty to that po- 
sition. In 1853 the board created the office of president and 
elected Dr. Basil Manly, Sr., then president of the University of 
Alabama, to fill this position. Upon his declining the office re- 
mained vacant until Dr. Furman, who had in the meantime 
continued to be chairman of the faculty, was elected to fill the 
position in 1859. 

While the students enjoyed large freedom in the choice and 
pursuit of their studies, there was strict supervision of their 
moral life. They were expected to behave as gentlemen at all 
places and on all occasions, and strict attention to their studies 
was a condition of their remaining in the university. They 
must attend the daily class and chapel exercises with regularity 
and promptness, and attend church on Sundays. All injury to 
buildings, apparatus, equipment and books must be made good 
and might be otherwise punished; they were forbidden to leave 
the institution without permission, or to contract debts without 
permission of parents and the chairman of the faculty; they were 
forbidden to use or possess intoxicating liquor or frequent bar 
rooms, to accept a challenge or in any way aid, abet or promote 
a duel, to carry or have in their rooms firearms, to gamble in 
any way whatsoever, or to combine for riotous or disturbing 
purposes. Discipline was administered by the faculty. The ex- 
penses for a boarding student for the year were fixed at $152, 
of which $42 were for tuition and the remainder for living 
expenses. Commencement was in June while the vacation ex- 
tended from the middle of November to the first Wednesday in 
February. 

The institution opened auspiciously. The first session 68 
students were enrolled and at commencement, 1852, three stu- 
dents were graduated from the theological department; the sec- 
ond year, 99 students enrolled; in 1854 there were 206, and in 
1855, when the first class was graduated from the collegiate 
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department, 228 had matriculated, 138 of whom were in the 
academical, 85 in the collegiate and five in the theological depart- 
ment. Fifteen of the literary students were looking to the min- 
istry. That year one student, John Mitchell, an A.B. of Wake 
Forest College, graduated from the theological department and 
six from the collegiate with the degree of A.B. This first class 
consisted of David C. Brian, Yorkville, S. C.; J. Boardman 
Hartwell, Camden, Ark., son of Jesse Hartwell, the principal 
of the institution while located at the High Hills; J. C. P. Jeter, 
Union, S. C.; John K. McIver, Society Hill; Robert H. Pearce, 
Marion (still living as this is written seventy-one years later) 
and J. G. Williams, Colleton. J. B. Hartwell later became a 
notable missionary of Southern Baptists and other members of 
this first class won distinction. 

This year 1855 marked the high point in attendance for 
half a century. The intense political excitement, threatening 
national disruption and civil war, was already well above the 
horizon and was having its deadening effects. Progress con- 
tinued to be made, however, in various small ways. In 1855, 
Dr. Barratt, a famous naturalist of Abbeville made important 
gifts to the museum and Judge J. B. O’Neall made additions to 
the library. 

In 1856 Professor Judson was elected treasurer of the uni- 
versity. It was a most fortunate choice. For forty years he 
held the position, managing the funds of the institution with 
faithfulness and great ability, and finally leaving to it prac- 
tically all that he had accumulated for himself. Professor J. 
S. Mims died June 14, 1855, at the age of 38, lamented by all 
who knew him. His was the first death in the faculty of Fur- 
man. He was succeeded in the chair of theology by James 
Petigru Boyce of Charleston, elected July 23, 1855. Boyce 
was a young man of wealth and culture, already widely influen- 
tial in the councils of the denomination in the state. He was 
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a graduate of Brown University and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and at the time of his election was pastor of the 
church at Columbia. His acceptance of the position in Furman 
promised new power and usefulness in that institution. In 1857 
C. J. Elford presented to the university the lot in the cemetery 
which now holds the ashes of its sacred dead. University Street, 
70 feet wide, was opened in 1857. 

Student activities appeared early. In the catalogue of 1857 
it is noted that there are two literary societies, ““[The Adelphian’”’ 
and “‘The Philosophian,”’ that they have their own halls and 
libraries, their weekly meetings and their annual anniversary 
addresses. There was also a ‘‘Franklin Reading Society’’ with 
a reading room provided with many magazines and papers from 
all over the country. The students maintained for their reli- 
gious development a weekly prayer meeting and a missionary 
society which had monthly meetings for prayer and the dis- 
semination of missionary intelligence. 

During these early years efforts were made for the enlarge- 
ment of the usefulness of the institution which were pathetic 
in their earnestness. Never did professors work harder or more 
willingly. The number of subjects taught and the number of 
hours of teaching required of each professor were enormous, 
while the salaries were pitifully small even for that day. And 
yet they willingly undertook enlargements. For instance in 
July, 1855, the board created a “Normal Department’’ for the 
benefit of teachers and those who wished to prepare themselves 
for teaching. The professors agreed to give an extra hour a 
day to this work in their respective departments, receiving as 
additional compensation the small extra tuition charged the 
normal students. 

The same year the theological department was enlarged into 
a three-year course, called “Undergraduate,” “Junior” and 
“‘Senior’” years, and plans were made by which gifted students 
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who wished to continue their theological studies still further 
could have a year of graduate study under the direction of the 
professors of the department. This was probably the work of 
Boyce, who had just accepted the chair of theology, and was 
in effect the anticipation of the organization of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary and the institution of its work 
for the doctorate years later. The institution then had three 
years of preparatory work, four years of college work and three 
years of theological work. 

During these early years two other events of capital impor- 
tance to Baptist education and to Furman University took place, 
viz., the founding of Greenville Baptist Female College and the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, both in Greenville. 

Since the organization of the State Convention in 1821, the 
establishment and maintenance of the Furman educational in- 
stitution in its various forms and locations had been the first 
concern of that body. It had been before the body at every 
session and had monopolized much of the denomination’s think- 
ing and active efforts. Now that this institution was settled at 
Greenville as a university there was a general feeling that its 
future was secure, that growth and large service were certain. 
The denomination, therefore, began to look about for other tasks 
and an enlarged field of service in other directions. Up to 1850 
comparatively little had been done for the missionary cause, and 
there was a growing feeling that the Baptists of the state could 
and should do more in that direction. Accordingly, at its meet- 
ing in Greenville, Saturday, June 25, 1853, the convention 
“resolved, that a special committee be appointed to report on 
enlarging the operations of the convention.’’ The President, 
Dr. James C. Furman, appointed Dr. W. B. Johnson, who had 
just declined re-election as president of the convention (a posi- 
tion which he had held without interruption since 1825), Prof. 
Mims of Furman, and Rev. Z. Watkins. On Tuesday following 
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Dr. Johnson reported for his committee in part as follows: 
“The convention has obtained a charter for a university which 
is in successful operation. By this arrangement, one of the 
grand designs sought to be accomplished by the organization 
of the convention is matured into an agency of elevated char- 
acter. . . . The convention is thus more at liberty to direct its 
attention to the other objects contemplated in the wide range 
of benevolent effort for which the body was formed. . . . We 
recommend that the convention become a more thoroughly mis- 
sionary body . . . that it extend its fostering care to the Bible 
cause; to the cause of publication; to female as well as male 
education; and to the promotion and extension of the Sunday- 
school system.’” The report was adopted, and the same day a 
committee, consisting of Rev. J. G. Landrum, T. P. Brockman 
and Prof. Edwards of Furman, was ‘“‘appointed to take into 
consideration the subject of female education as a denomina- 
tional interest, and to report at the next meeting a plan for the 
action of the convention.’’! 

Thus in the midst of a programme of general enlargement 
the convention proposed to consider female education ‘‘as a de- 
nominational interest.’ This is not the beginning of the work 
of educating the girls among the Baptists of South Carolina. 
There had been and were at that time a number of academies 
for girls which could legitimately be considered as Baptist in- 
stitutions; but they were all either private institutions or were 
under associational control and none was of collegiate rank. 
The enlargement of Furman into an institution of collegiate 
grade naturally led to the consideration of the need of a similar 
institution for girls, appealing to the entire state as Furman had 
done from the beginning of its history. 

The convention met in Greenville in 1854, and the found- 
ing of a female college for the state was the most important 
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question considered by the body. The committee’s report, 
supplemented by resolutions offered by Judge J. B. O’Neall, 
was discussed at length, amended and adopted, establishing the 
“Greenville Baptist Female College,’ on Tuesday, June 25, 
1854. The committee recommended the immediate establish- 
ment of a ‘Female College of high order,’’ embracing ‘‘all those 
branches of a liberal education that are pursued in our colleges 
for young men, with such modifications and differences as ex- 
perience and sound judgment may dictate; and that the standard 
of attainment in these branches be high.’ There is recogni- 
tion of opposition by good brethren on various grounds, of 
which three are specially noted, viz: (1) That the founding 
of a new school would seriously interfere with the further de- 
velopment of Furman; (2) that the establishment of female 
schools should be left to the district associations; (3) that ex- 
isting schools for girls would be injured, especially “‘Limestone 
Springs Female High School,” at Gaffney, Johnson Female 
University at Anderson, and “Fuller Institute’? at Greenwood. 
These objections were, however, waived aside and the resolu- 
tion was taken to found the college “‘in charge of a board of 
trustees, after the manner of Furman University.’”’ Offers were 
made to the convention by Anderson and Greenville. The 
offer of the latter city was the gift of the buildings and grounds 
of the Greenville Academies, and $20,000 in money. The lat- 
ter offer, being much the better of the two, was at once accepted. 
These community academies, one for boys and the other for 
girls, stood on contiguous lots and had been in operation for 
several years under a board of trustees. The trustees of Furman 
University were made the custodians of this property and were 
charged with the duty of founding and setting the new college 
in operation. As soon as the $20,000 was secured they were 
to begin the erection of a suitable college building, and in the 
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meantime they were to arrange for the beginning of college work 
on or before January 1, 1855, in the academy buildings. Noth- 
ing was said or thought about endowment at that time, as all 
girls’ colleges could then easily run on their fees. The board 
appointed an executive committee for the government of the 
Female College as it did for Furman, though the supervision 
was probably not quite so close as in the latter case. It was pro- 
vided by the convention that the trustees should appoint the 
“Principal or Principals, leaving it with them to appoint the 
rest of the teachers, and charging so much rent as may be neces- 
sary to make repairs and carry on some improvements, together 
with reserving to themselves the exercise of such rights, in the 
meantime, as may be necessary to prevent abuses.’”’ This seems 
to have been the general plan upon which the Female College was 
operated as long as it was under the supervision of the Furman 
Board of Trustees. It is not in the province of this volume to 
follow the history and fortunes of the Female College. Suffice 
it to say that its success was immediate and continuous. Its 
first president, Rev. H. A. Duncan, was unanimously elected on 
Monday, July 23, 1855. Even in those terrible years during 
and after the war, when it looked as if Furman would be com- 
pelled to close its doors permanently, the Female College flour- 
ished. Expressions of joy over its success are mingled in the 
minutes of the convention with lamentations over the languish- 
ing condition of Furman. It continued to be operated by the 
Furman Board for more than half a century. Frequently the 
professors of Furman assisted with the teaching at the Female 
College, and Dr. Judson was president for some years after Fur- 
man was closed by the war. The relations of the two institu- 
tions have been cordial and mutually helpful. 

The other event of capital importance to Furman and Bap- 
tist education in South Carolina was the removal of theological 
education from Furman and the establishment of the Southern 
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Baptist Theological Seminary in Greenville. It has been fre- 
quently noted in the preceding pages that the leaders of South 
Carolina Baptists were very conscious of the need of co-opera- 
tion among the states in the matter of theological education. 
The Baptists were too few and scattered, too weak financially 
and too indifferent to ministerial education to succeed in build- 
ing adequate theological institutions in each state as they were 
attempting to do. In view of this manifest fact, South 
Carolina Baptists had sought to enlist the co-operation of 
Georgia Baptists when Furman was founded, an attempt which 
promised for some years to succeed, but finally failed when 
Mercer was founded. Some years later they had formed a work- 
ing agreement with North Carolina Baptists by which the min- 
isterial students from that state should get their theological 
training at Furman. But it was never possible to secure with 
either of the neighboring states a type of co-operation which 
meant any financial assistance, which was the supreme need of 
the institution. The Furman Institution was during most of 
the first twenty-five years of its history purely theological in 
its student body and in its work, except in so far as it was com- 
pelled to offer to the uneducated students who came some pre- 
paratory work to enable them to pursue with profit their theo- 
logical studies. Its early professors were all able, well trained 
and devoted men, but they could not do under the circumstances 
the highest type of work. As a consequence the abler students, 
even of South Carolina, like James C. Furman, James P. Boyce 
and Basil Manly, Jr., all of them intensely loyal to the Baptist 
cause in their native state, nevertheless attended northern theo- 
logical institutions, some of which were not Baptist. The Fur- 
man Institution was the only purely theological institution in 
the South and was undoubtedly doing the best theological work 
done in the South, but it was not strong enough to satisfy the 
ablest theological students even of its own state. Nobody was 
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satisfied with the situation. Co-operation, the pooling of 
strength for theological education, was what was needed, but 
state pride and prejudices were long too strong to be transcended. 

Finally the increasing bitterness over slavery led to the with- 
drawal of the Baptists of the slave states from co-operation with 
the national organizations and the formation of the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Augusta in 1845. This action gave a 
powerful impulse to the idea of one central seminary for the 
whole of the newly organized territory. The students of these 
states could not now comfortably study in the North and there 
was nothing adequate in the South. The matter was discussed 
informally but earnestly at the Augusta meeting, where it was 
proposed that the Furman Institution should be the seminary 
of the South. It was the only institution of the kind in the 
South, it was centrally located in relation to Baptist population, 
and it was a going concern with a good faculty and an honor- 
able history. 

But the brotherhood as a whole were not yet ready for such 
an innovation. Vast numbers of Baptists were still suspicious 
of educational institutions and educated preachers. They loved 
the good old pulpit eloquence of the shirt sleeve and plow han- 
dle variety. In particular they feared anything that looked like 
a centralization which threatened to be efficient. So for the next 
ten years nothing definite was done, while informal conversa- 
tions and a few formal conferences among the friends of theo- 
logical education were held at various points in the convention. 
During these years the South Carolina brethren repeatedly ex- 
pressed themselves in hearty accord with the effort and ready to 
co-operate with the brethren of other states wherever it might be 
decided to locate the institution. At a conference at Montgom- 
ery, in May, 1855, it was decided to request the various states 
to appoint delegates to a convention to be held in connection 
with the Southern Baptist Convention at Augusta in May, 
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1856. The State Convention of South Carolina appointed as 
their ten delegates, James P. Boyce, E. T. Winkler, H. A. Dun- 
can, J. R. Kendrick, I. L. Brooks, J. O. B. Dargan, J. P. Tus- 
tin, R. Furman, Thos. Curtis and B. C. Pressley. 

The action of the Augusta Convention was reported by 
E. T. Winckler to the State Convention, held in July, 1856, 
and a committee consisting of Judge J. B. O’Neall, J. C. Fur- 
man, and James P. Boyce was appointed to formulate a reply. 
There was considerable difference of opinion in the committee 
and in the convention, but the following offer was finally agreed 
upon, viz: That while the funds held for theological education 
in Furman University were no longer under the control of the 
State Convention, it was believed the board of the institution 
would be willing to turn over its funds to the proposed semi- 
nary on the following conditions now adopted by the State 
Convention, namely: 

South Carolina will raise, including the Furman endow- 
ment, which was then $26,000, the sum of $100,000, on the 
condition that the institution be located in Greenville; that an 
additional $100,000 should be raised elsewhere, and that all 
funds raised in South Carolina should go to Furman for theo- 
logical purposes in South Carolina, should the effort for a cen- 
tral seminary fail or the institution be later removed elsewhere. 
The convention undertook to raise the necessary funds in the 
form of bonds due in two installments in 1858 and 1859. 

This offer was carried to the Educational Convention held 
in Louisville in connection with the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, in May, 1857, and was accepted with some modifications. 
That convention stated, ‘The offer which has been made by 
the South Carolina Baptist State Convention, which is the only 
one distinctly before us, presents to us a sufficiently central posi- 
tion, easily accessible, upon such a pecuniary basis as renders 
success almost certain, and with a prospect of so immediate a 
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completion of the amount offered as a bonus as will enable us 
within a year to commence operations, the whole risk being 
borne by that state.” The important conditions laid down by 
the Louisville Convention were the requirements that the $100,- 
000 offered by South Carolina should be raised by May 1, 
1858; that the interest on this sum be used to pay three pro- 
fessors and support an agency for raising funds in the other 
states, and that quarters for the proposed institution should be 
provided free of rent until buildings could be erected. So cer- 
tain were they that South Carolina could and would meet these 
conditions that committees were appointed to draw up plans for 
the institution, secure a charter from the South Carolina legisla- 
ture, nominate three professors, draw up an address to Southern 
Baptists, and prepare a suitable plan of agency. They also 
called a final educational convention to meet in Greenville in 
May, 1858, for the purpose of organizing and launching the 
new institution. 

These conditions were accepted by the South Carolina Con- 
vention at its meeting in July, 1857, and Professor Boyce of 
Furman, who was already the soul and directing genius of the 
movement, was appointed by the State Convention, agent to 
raise the $74,000 necessary to make good the offer. He re- 
signed his professorship in order to give himself to the work of 
the agency, but the board requested him to retain his position 
and gave him leave of absence until the following May, re- 
questing the faculty to make the best arrangements they could 
for the theological students. 

Professor Boyce plunged into his task as agent and was able 
to report to the Educational Convention held in Greenville in 
May, 1858, that all but $5,000 had been raised, a feat littie 
short of the miraculous in money raising. This was accepted 
as a virtual fulfillment of the conditions, and the seminary was 
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launched at that meeting. The State Convention met in Green- 
ville in July, assumed the $5,000, ordered Professor Boyce to 
transfer to the ‘‘Provisional Committee of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary’”’ all bonds and other funds raised for the 
seminary and guaranteed that $100,000 in cash, with interest 
from May 1, 1858, should be paid to the institution. With 
these assurances the seminary was opened in Greenville in 1859. 

It took from Furman James P. Boyce, the professor of the- 
ology and the financial genius of Southern Baptists; in addition 
all of Furman’s endowment fund raised for theological educa- 
tion, amounting to $26,000, and Furman’s theological library; 
it diverted the unbroken stream of Furman’s history since 1827, 
which had been theological education; it absorbed the greater 
part of South Carolina’s possible educational resources; it di- 
verted attention and support from Furman to the other side of 
the Reedy River, and undoubtedly made the university’s task 
much more difficult. The seminary remained at Greenville till 
1877, a period of eighteen years, located only half a mile from 
Furman, of whose theological work it was the continuation. 
South Carolina undoubtedly transferred to the seminary much 
of the love and the funds she had hitherto bestowed upon Fur- 
man. When the transfer was completed Furman was left with 
an endowment of only $33,613, was stripped of the appeal 
which had made it popular through the years, and was over- 
shadowed by the greater institution which had risen out of its 
bosom and was standing at its doors. It is not strange that the 
next quarter of a century was a difficult road for Furman. Dur- 
ing the late fifties an effort was made to increase the endow- 
ment of Furman by $100,000, but no headway could be made. 
The largest gift thus far made to the institution was $10,000, 
given by Dr. Boyce in 1854, which was to be transferred from 
the general endowment to the library as soon as the former 
amounted to $60,000. So far as known it was never so 
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transferred. There was a general feeling in 1859 that the 
institution was in a healthy condition from an educational 
standpoint, but had been badly served financially. A committee 
of the board had criticized the financial policies of the institution 
from several standpoints: (1) insufficient care in the preservation 
of the bonds and the collection of principal and interest; (2) 
the expenditure of too much money on buildings and grounds; 
(3) the use of some permanent funds for current expenses, al- 
ways regarded as a loan to be returned but actually not repaid; 
(4) the expenditure of too much money on the Academical De- 
partment, which was never self-supporting. In the light of 
subsequent history we could not agree with all these criticisms. 
The fundamental difficulty was the failure of the people who 
gave the bonds to meet their obligations. The board now be- 
gan to sell some of its land to meet their obligations, a mis- 
take of the first magnitude, and solemnly vowed never again to 
use any of the permanent funds to meet current obligations. 
Such was the situation at the beginning of 1860. Retrench- 
ment in all departments was ordered, excitement and gloom 
covered the whole land. 


CHAPTER X 
THE WAR AND AFTER 


P<syURMAN had not recovered from the depressing ef- 
Pil fects of the loss of its theological department when 
the great storm of the war broke over the state. The 
} prospects of the college had been, up to this time, 
fairly bright and promising, though, doubtless owing to politi- 
cal agitation, the student body had been declining in numbers 
for the last three or four years. The war soon brought all 
college activities to an end. Dr. Furman had been an ardent 
secessionist, a member of the convention which carried the state 
out of the Union. He, therefore, approved the desire of the 
students to do their bit. Professor Lanneau resigned to enter 
the service of his state, and a company of students was soon 
formed, known as the University Rifles. On April 18, 1861, 
Dr. Furman addressed a letter to the governor, communicating 
to his Excellency the information that the faculty approved 
of the enlistment of these young men. 

The session closed without commencement exercises, but 
the degrees were conferred. It was the purpose of both faculty 
and trustees to resume work at the regular time in August, but 
no students came for four years and the college was not opened 
again till war was over. Dr. Furman became acting president 
of the female college for a time and Dr. Judson became assistant 
professor and later president of the female college, while Dr. 
Edwards opened a school for boys in the University buildings. 
Soon blood began to flow in streams. Of the 155 who made 
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up the last student body before the war, about one-third 
were killed, wounded, captured or died of disease. It was an 
awful toll of the young manhood of South Carolina and ad- 
joining states. This is not the place to detail the suffering and 
destruction of those weary and bloody years. South Carolina 
suffered as much as any and more than most of the states. 

At last the storm was past. All about were the marks of 
its fury—desolated homes, a disrupted and chaotic social and 
economic system, poverty deeper than can now be realized, 
political helplessness, victorious armies encamped in the towns, 
former slaves sitting in places of honor and power, the white 
people treated as conquered enemies. The agony of the war 
ended in April, 1865, and the anxieties and distresses of the 
reconstruction period were at that time mercifully hidden from 
the eyes of the sufferers. Consequently, consideration of the 
possibilities of reopening the college began in the summer of 
1865. All the professors except Dr. Judson had held their 
positions and had received some salaries from time to time. Dr. 
Judson was president of Greenville Baptist Female College and 
treasurer of both the State Convention and the Furman Board. 
Although the institution was not in session the Trustees had 
sought to keep up the continuity of its life, meeting annually 
in connection with the State Convention, except in 1865, when 
there was apparently no meeting. 

On July 29, 1865, Dr. Judson informed the State conven- 
tion, then in session at Cross Roads Church, in Newberry Dis- 
trict, that the female college was in a flourishing condition and 
would open in a few days and also indicated the “probability, 
that on a slightly modified plan, the university may be set in 
operation during the coming year.’’ Even during the war he 
had been able to collect some interest, but the payment of the 
principal of the personal bonds in the depreciated Confederate 
currency had been discouraged. Some of these bonds were still 
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good and the payment of the interest on them as the makers 
could do so was almost the sole income of the university. Some 
of its funds had been invested in Confederate bonds which 
were now entirely worthless. The poverty of the people was 
great. The State Convention did not have funds to publish 
its own minutes in 1865, keeping them in manuscript till the 
next year, when sufficient funds were found to print the minutes 
of both years. The buildings and lands were there and the 
good will and hopes of the Baptist denomination of the state 
as almost the only assets of the university. But the love that 
had gathered around the institution during the forty years of 
its existence was a priceless possession, and formed the bedrock 
upon which it was to be rebuilt. 

The initiative in the reopening seems to have been taken 
by the faculty rather than by the State Convention or the Board 
of Trustees. Perhaps the convention did not have the heart 
to request the professors to begin on the only condition that 
beginning was possible at this time, that is, on the tuition fees. 
At any rate the university opened again February 15, 1866. 
The professors who were in their places were J. C. Furman, 
President and Professor of Metaphysics; P. C. Edwards, Ancient 
Languages; John F. Lanneau, Mathematics and Astronomy; 
Thos. E. Hart, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy; John B. 
Patrick, English Language. Professor Patrick was also Princi- 
pal of the Preparatory Department, in which he was assisted 
by A. S. Townes. The student response was immediate and 
gratifying, the enrollment the first year being 140. It was a 
new student body almost completely. Only four names on 
the rolls in 1861 appear again in 1866, three from Greenville, 
W. H. Anderson and Duncan and James L. Brooks, and one 
from Williamsburg, Melville Dozier. Naturally, most of the 
new student body came from South Carolina, but there were 
students from North Carolina and Georgia and one each from 
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Alabama and Louisiana. Charges were made per school or 
department taken—one school $20, two schools $36, three 
schools $42, four schools $48. The board undertook, if pos- 
sible, to supplement the salaries of the professors to the extent 
of paying for the free tuitions that might be demanded as a 
result of the old scholarships which had not lapsed. These 
scholarships were not only claimed by the descendants of the 
donors, but actually sold from one family to another. They 
continued to plague the Board for many years. On motion of 
Dr. Jno. A. Broadus, the State Convention at its meeting in 
July, 1866, expressed its gratitude for the reopening of the 
institution, called on the Baptists of the state to support it and 
appealed to all holders of scholarships to relinquish their rights 
for the present in the interest of the faculty and institution. 
The general plan for the management and control of the school 
was the same as that followed before the war. The two literary 
societies reappear, but the ‘‘Franklin Reading Society’’ and the 
“Missionary Society’’ have disappeared. A new degree appears 
in the first catalogue after the war, that of Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy (P.B.), “conferred upon those who complete the full 
course in three schools; one of which, however, must be the 
School of Metaphysics.” 

The years 1866 and 1867 were made more distressing by 
the general failure of crops and visitations, especially of the 
caterpillar, in the middle and lower parts of the state. Only 
forty-five students enrolled in the collegiate department during 
the session 1866-67, about half of them on free scholarships, 
of whom nine were ministerial students. This decrease in at- 
tendance was due to the poverty of the people and the higher 
tuition which seemed necessary to support the professors. In 
the fall of 1867, appeal was made to associations, churches and 
individuals for direct gifts to the current expenses, and with 
some success. Only twenty-seven students were enrolled in 
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February, 1868, and no commencement was held in June. A 
public meeting was held in the court house of Greenville on 
the night of July 13 to lay before the citizens of the town the 
distressing situation and the imminent danger of the collapse 
of the institution. Twelve scholarships of $30 each for three 
years were secured from eleven individuals, Dr. Hamson two, 
and one each from Drs. Manly and Boyce, Dr. S. S. Marshall, 
Thomas Steen, Dr. Walters, T. P. Smith, A. Blythe, G. F. 
Townes, W. C. Cleveland and Mrs. C. A. Mauldin. in this 
supreme crisis in Furman’s history these eleven saved the situa- 
tion, making it possible with the help of others to go on. By 
the meeting of the convention in July, 1868, the distress of 
the college had become acute. Dr. Furman flatly stated that 
the institution could no longer be run on a credit, that the 
professors must have something to live on and that the raising 
of additional endowment was at that time manifestly impossible. 
It was, therefore, proposed that resort be again had to the 
“scholarship plan,’’ but with important modifications. Those 
who held perpetual scholarships were urged to give them up in 
view of the urgent needs and the fact that the securities in which 
they were invested had been lost in the war; an effort was to 
be made to raise three hundred scholarships of $30 a year for 
three years, entitling the giver to free tuition for three years; 
for others college fees were to be reduced to $75 a year. This 
plan, proposed by the trustees, was adopted and constituted the 
means by which the college was kept going till 1870. Profes- 
sors Furman and Lanneau were requested to put the plan in 
operation. At first the response was slow and disappointing. 
It was thought to be necessary that as many as 200 bonds should 
be secured in order to continue. In September Dr. Furman was 
forced to announce that the necessary 200 bonds had not been 
secured and the college could not open in October. Disintegra- 
tion seemed at hand. Dr. Edwards had died suddenly May 5, 
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1867, and his place had not been permanently filled, though 
his work had been carried on by Dr. B. Manly and D. T. 
Smith. After a tour through the state in the late summer in 
search of funds Professor Lanneau resigned to accept a position 
in William Jewell College. His going was a serious blow to the 
college. The gathering gloom led Dr. Furman to utter at the 
Reedy River Association these memorable words: ‘I have 
been urged to abandon the university and seek a field of labor 
more certain. But I have resolved, if the university should go 
down, to sink with it.” 

Such deathless faith and tenacity of purpose rarely fail of 
their reward. Soon it was announced that the vacancies in 
the faculty had been filled by able men and the school would be 
opened again February 1, 1869. Professor Judson returned 
to his chair of Mathematics and Mechanical Philosophy, an event 
of the highest importance. Professor Crawford H. Toy had 
accepted the chair of Greek Language and Literature, and Profes- 
sor J. M. Harris that of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 
The two new professors were Virginians, men of great ability 
and excellent training, constituting important additions to the 
teaching force. J. C. Faber was professor of Latin Language 
and Literature. Sixty-nine students were matriculated in the 
year 1869. Things looked better, but at the end of the year 
Professor Toy became a member of the faculty of the seminary, 
and a little later Professor Faber went to the faculty of South 
Carolina College, and Professor D. T. Smith became Professor 
of Ancient Languages and Literature. 

The year 1870 was an important one in the history of the 
university. The three-year scholarship plan which had made 
it possible to keep the institution going immediately following 
the war was to expire with this year. The feeling was general 
that financial conditions had so improved as to make an effort 
for increased endowment reasonably certain of success. Accord- 
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ingly, Dr. Judson proposed in the Board of Trustees in July, 
1870, that a movement to raise $100,000 be started at once, 
and that two additional professors be elected as soon as financial 
conditions would warrant the increase. After mature delibera- 
tion the proposition was approved and the following plan 
adopted: (1) To collect cash and bonds for any amount not 
less than $50; (2) bonds should bear interest from January 
1, 1871, payable annually, but obligors should not be pressed 
for payment of principal for ten years from date of bond pro- 
vided the interest was paid regularly, neither was the estate of 
the obligor bound in case of death within five years of the date 
of the bond; (3) all bonds should become binding as soon as 
$100,000 was subscribed and if $200,000 were raised by 
January 1, 1873, then tuition should be free for a period of 
ten years; (4) the treasurer was authorized to extinguish the 
old scholarships by such compromises as seemed to him wise. 
So confident of success was the denomination that Drs. J. L. 
Reynolds and E. T. Winkler, two of the ablest and most promi- 
nent men in the state, were elected members of the faculty at 
salaries of $2,500 each. The former later accepted, but the 
latter declined. These arrangements of the board were approved 
by the convention, then in session in Greenville, and Y. J. 
Pope, Esq., was selected general agent of the university to raise 
the funds. Somewhat later Rev. J. K. Mendenhall became the 
general agent in the work of raising this endowment. The 
above plan was later modified as follows: $200,000 to be 
raised in bonds drawing interest at seven per cent from January 
1, 1871, the principal to be paid in five annual installments, 
beginning January 1, 1876, provided the sum of $200,000 
had been raised by that date. The collegiate classes were to 
be free of all tuition charges for ten years from the completion 
of said endowment, and likewise the Preparatory Department, 
if as much as $250,000 could be raised. 
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Another important financial transaction was consummated 
at this meeting of the board and the convention. It will be 
remembered that Furman had given the seminary bond for 
$26,000 from its endowment, that the State Convention had 
agreed to raise $100,000 in cash for the seminary and that the 
seminary had agreed to return to Furman all funds raised in 
South Carolina if it should ever leave Greenville. Neither of 
the first conditions had ever been completely fulfilled and there 
was now rising talk about carrying the seminary to Kentucky. 
Accordingly the State Convention at the suggestion of the Fur- 
man Board, and on motion of Basil Manly, a member of the 
board and a professor in the seminary, proposed to release the 
seminary from its obligation to return the money on its re- 
moval provided the seminary would release the Furman Board 
and the State Convention of the remainder of their obligations. 
This was done in 1871, relieving the Furman Board of a con- 
siderable burden and making it possible for the seminary to 
move seven years later without loss. The action was thus 
beneficial to both institutions. 

As a further means of economizing, the Preparatory Depart- 
ment had been discontinued in 1869, but there was an insistent 
local demand for this work and the board had agreed to keep 
up such a school when the academy lands upon which the 
female college was built were transferred to them in 1854 and 
the boys academy was discontinued. Accordingly, in 1870 
they made an agreement with Capt. Patrick to make his school, 
called ‘‘The Greenville High School,’ the preparatory school 
of the University. Its work was arranged to prepare students 
to enter Furman; its catalogue was published in the Furman 
catalogue, and a committee of Furman’s faculty attended its 
examinations. In the catalogue of 1871-72 there were en- 
rolled 105 students in this school, and the names of George W. 
Walker and Harvey T. Cook appear as instructors, the former 
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in the classics and the latter in English, and it is stated that 
“the Executive Committee desire that a special endowment 
shall be raised in order to reorganize this school as a depart- 
ment of the university.” 

The first class graduated from the college after the war 
received their diplomas in 1867, and consisted of the following 
five men: J. H. Dargan, P.B., Darlington; Melville Dozier, 
P.B., S. Valejo, Cal.; T. P. Lide, Jr., P.B., Darlington; H. A. 
McKay, A.B., Greenville; D. Townsend Smith, A.B., Furman 
University. In 1868 there was but one graduate, James P. 
Allen, P.B., Milwaukee, Wis.; in 1869 there was none; in 
1870 there were three, all Harrisons, of Greenville, and all re- 
ceiving the A.B. degree: J. E., J. H. and W. B. Harrison. There 
were only fifty students enrolled in the college department in 
1870-71, and four graduates, R. W. Sanders, P.B., Barnwell; 
R. C. Goodlet, P.B., Dardenelle, Ark.; J. E. Beattie, A.B., New 
York, and A. W. Parrott, P.B., Darlington. It was stated in 
the catalogue of this year that the university had an Educa- 
tional Fund of about $10,000, the interest of which could be 
used to assist needy young ministers, that students entering on 
the new scholarship plan would pay no tuition while those 
applying for entrance on the old scholarships would pay no 
tuition, provided their old bonds were exchanged for new ten- 
year scholarships. A determined effort was to be made to 
extinguish the incubus of the old scholarships of which about 
100 still hung over the college. The treasurer, Dr. Judson, 
was able to report that all debts had been paid except about 
$1,500, and an additional sum of $4,000 owed on the salaries 
of the faculty. Since the war the faculty had usually borne 
the burden of inadequate funds by having their salaries in 
arrears. 

The work of raising the new endowment had started well. 
Rev. J. K. Mendenhall, the very energetic and efficient general 
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agent, was able to report to the board in November, 1871, 
that $74,165 in good bonds was actually in the hands of the 
treasurer, and that $10,00 more had been promised in Green- 
ville but not yet signed up. “My labors,’’ he reported to the 
board, “‘have met with a most encouraging success . . . An 
enthusiastic interest has been manifested for the enterprise such 
as perhaps has never been witnessed for any similar undertaking 
in this state.”’ 

In 1872 there were forty-five students, twenty of them 
professing Christians, nine preparing for the ministry. At the 
meeting of the board at Darlington in November, 1872, Gen- 
eral Agent Mendenhall was able to report a little over $100,000, 
but complained of a general slackening of interest. Welch Neck 
Association had undertaken on its own responsibility to endow 
a chair and Dr. Broadus was requested to make an effort to 
secure some help in the North. The general agency was now 
abandoned by the board for the plan of employing a number 
of special agents for a short time. Steps were taken looking 
to the reopening, as soon as possible, of Capt. Patrick’s school 
as an integral part of the university’s work, this being demanded 
by public sentiment in the state. 

The endowment campaign was gong better in 1873, but 
still a few thousand dollars were wanting. The work of 
securing bonds and collecting the interest was now laid upon 
Dr. Judson, with provision for clerical assistance and the privi- 
lege of employing voluntary help. In November, 1875, the 
treasurer was able to report that $220,175 had been raised in 
bonds, of which he regarded $190,175 as certainly good. Twelve 
thousand dollars came in later and the trustees declared the en- 
dowment completed by January 1, 1876, with the completion 
of the campaign. The period of free tuition began, according 
to promise, in the college on January 1, 1876, and announce- 
ment was made that an effort would be made to raise $50,000 
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additional for the Preparatory Department, which would 
then also be continued with free tuition for ten years. Under 
these favorable conditions, Dr. J. L. Reynolds was seated as 
Professor of Latin Language and Literature, the position to 
which he was elected some years earlier, a position which he 
held until his death, December 19, 1877. He thus died an 
honored professor in the institution which he had once de- 
serted and attacked, a loyal and congenial colleague of the presi- 
dent, he had once pronounced utterly incompetent. In fact, he 
had completely won back the love, confidence and admiration 
of his South Carolina brethren. He was a brilliant scholar 
and preacher, a man of refinement and power. 

The bond endowment of two hundred thousand was now 
complete, and the institution was to try to run on the income 
of this endowment, collecting only small incidental fees from 
the students. But the endowment campaign was hardly com- 
pleted before difficulties began to accumulate. Five years had 
passed since some of the bonds had been taken, and the selfish- 
ness of human nature was beginning to assert itself. Many 
donors declined to pay either interest or principal on the ground 
that times were hard, as they undoubtedly were; that they had 
made their bonds with the understanding that they would get 
free tuition in the Preparatory Department, and on other 
grounds. It is not hard to find excuses when they are earnestly 
wanted. Students did not greatly increase in numbers, even 
though tuition was free. Soon the college was plunging into 
debt, with the professors bearing the brunt of the burden. Dr. 
Judson’s salary was sometimes two vears in arrears, and the 
others for shorter periods. Never was criticism and dissatisfac- 
tion with the institution so widespread and pronounced. Those 
who were loyally paying their bonds were restive because others 
did not do so. They demanded action. Many who had given 
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nothing were receiving the benefit of free tuition. The conven- 
tion pressed the trustees and treasurer to more energetic action 
in making collctions, but the effort to do so almost wrecked 
the institution in the esteem of the brotherhood. Attorneys 
were to be employed by Dr. Judson, a firm but conciliatory 
policy was to be adopted, .while suits were to be brought in 
extreme cases only. But all these efforts got little money and 
served to exasperate the obligors. For one reason or another 
they had determined that they would not pay, and sooner or 
later this ugly fact had to be faced by the institution and its 
friends. The bright promise of 1871 was gone by the end of 
1878. Never were the prospects of the institution gloomier. 
Not only were its financial plans failing, but the one resource 
of the difficuit years of the past, the love of the Baptist people, 
was being rapidly lost. Blame was placed everywhere except 
where it belonged, upon the shoulders of those who had given 
bonds and now refused to make payments. Cash collections 
from the churches was the only means by which the institution 
was kept going. All the bright promise of the bond endowment 
was gone. 

In 1877 the charter was renewed, and further restrictions 
were thrown around the treasurer in the investment and man- 
agement of funds. The State Convention passed a resolution 
excluding members of the faculty from membership on the 
board and reducing the number of the board to thirteen. In 
this year the seminary was moved to Kentucky, where Dr. Boyce 
had spent the last two or three years engaged in raising funds. 

The difficulties reached a climax May 11, 1879, when the 
Board had a called meeting in connection with the meeting of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, in the lecture room of the 
First Baptist Church, of Atlanta, Ga. When some trustees 
insisted that the institution must be closed or the number of 
the faculty reduced, Professor Judson tendered his resignation. 
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Then a committee was appointed to “submit some plan for 
continuing the university next session, and if that was im- 
practicable to report on its suspension.’ In the midst of the 
discussion something was said which seemed to Dr. Furman to 
reflect on his work as president and he tendered his resignation 
as president and professor. The resignations of these honored 
brethren were immediately accepted. When news of these 
doings reached Greenville the other professors also resigned. 
This was the state of affairs when the board met June 17th 
in Greenville. The first act of the board was to accept the 
resignations of Professors Harris and Smith, which had been 
handed to the Executive Committee in the meantime. The in- 
stitution was now without a faculty, leaving the board en- 
tirely free to carry through some reorganization which was 
widely felt to be needed. But the board itself was by no means 
of one mind as to what could and should be done. The com- 
mittee appointed at Atlanta offered several possible schemes, and 
Dr. Judson was called in for advice. It is not possible here to 
follow all the conflicting proposals. Finally it was decided to 
reduce the faculty to three professors—C. H. Judson, Professor 
of Mathematics; James C. Furman, Professor of English, and 
E. T. Winkler, President and Professor of Languages. Dr. 
Winkler promptly declined the position in the following laconic 
telegram: ‘“Thanks for the honor, but can’t accept.’’ Pro- 
fessors Judson and Furman asked for time to consider. Dr. 
C. H. Toy was then elected President and Professor of Ancient 
Languages and John Hart Professor of Modern Languages and 
Physical Sciences. Dr. Toy declined at once, while Dr. Fur- 
man indicated his acceptance of the professorship offered him. 
The board passed resolutions expressing their appreciation of 
the faithfulness and efficiency of Professor Smith in the follow- 
ing language: ‘‘We hereby express to Prof. Smith our very 
high appreciation of the ability and faithfulness with which 
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he has discharged the duties of his professorship, our admira- 
tion of his scholarship, and our affectionate regard for his per- 
sonal worth.”’ Similar resolutions were adopted with regard 
to Professor Harris. 

In July the Board met again in Columbia. In the mean- 
time Dr. Judson had been sent by the board to Virginia to 
secure, if possible, Dr. Toy for president and Mr. Hart as pro- 
fessor. He reported his final failure in the case of Dr. Toy and 
the inadvisability of seeking Mr. Hart on account of his ill 
health. South Carolina Baptists were very fond of Dr. Toy, 
who had left the seminary faculty in May, and many resented 
his virtual dismissal by the seminary board which had made 
no public statementof the reasons for their action. This fact 
explains the earnest efforts made to secure him as president. 

Since so much of the original plan of reorganization had 
now failed the entire action of the last two meetings was re- 
scinded and a new attempt in another direction was made. The 
university was to be reopened September 15, 1879, with three 
schools, (1) English and Metaphysics, (2) Mathematics and 
Physics, (3) Ancient Languages, and with three corresponding 
professors—Furman, Judson and Smith, each on a salary of 
$1,250, with the proviso that the salary would be $1,500 if 
finances would permit; there were to be two tutors and a 
chairman of the faculty elected by the faculty. A circular was 
sent out to the bondsmen making a most urgent appeal for 
payment of the bonds. 

This effort also failed, as none of the professors elected ac- 
cepted on the conditions offered. The Board then without a 
meeting signified their approval of the old faculty—Furman, 
Judson, Harris and Smith—at salaries of $1,000 each. These 
elected Dr. Furman chairman of the faculty and Mr. C. P. 
Ervin instructor at a salary of $300, paid by the professors out 
of their own slender salaries. Thus the institution again started, 
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much as it had been running for years. But such an upheaval 
never leaves things just as they were before. The trustees at 
their meeting in November instructed the treasurer “‘to direct 
attorneys to press the collection of bonds, but to enter suit only 
in cases of persistent refusal to pay on the part of those fully 
able to do so.””. The State Convention passed resolutions urging 
the payment of the bonds and urging churches and associations 
to make contributions to current expenses. For two years 
everything had been tentative. Professors had been elected for 
a year only, their salaries had been made flexible and had not 
been paid regularly, the student body was running down. In 
1880 there were only two graduates, and the session of 1881- 
82 enrolled only fifty-one students. Clearly some drastic 
changes must be made if the institution was to live. The 
promise and hopes of the free tuition period had been com- 
pletely disappointed because so many of the bondsmen had 
been unable or unwilling to pay their obligations. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE TURN IN THE TIDE 


HE period immediately following the war had been 
one of terrific strain on the whole social order of the 
South, and South Carolina had suffered in this period 
of so-called reconstruction more than most of the 

states. The alien government had been overthrown in 1876, 

and from the ruins there began to rise a new social, economic, 

and political structure. Furman had suffered with everything 
else. Her difficulties were fundamentally financial. If the de- 
nomination and the trustees made mistakes they were made al- 
most exclusively in efforts to finance the institution. The 
scholarship, teaching ability and character of its faculty have 
been of a high order throughout the century of its history, 
never higher than in the period immediately following the war. 
And there have always been a few individuals willing to make 
all sacrifices necessary for the welfare of the institution, but the 
great mass of its normal constituency until recent years have 
not cared enough about education or, at least, about the educa- 
tion provided by their own denomination, to help sustain and 
develop it. There have always been abundant resources, but 
they could not be enlisted, money in plenty but not available. 

There was a feeling that education was not the affair of the 

churches and the denominational machinery but of individuals. 

If the churches had taken up education as a feature of their 

regular work progress would have been steadier and more rapid. 
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The time had now come when something more could be done 
in that direction. 

The board met in Greenville, June 18, 1881. There was a 
general feeling that something vigorous must be done, and the 
confusion of thought and action that had marked the meetings 
of the board for the last two years was gradually melting into 
more unity of thought and harmony of action. A more stimu- 
lating and optimistic atmosphere pervaded the meeting. Dr. 
Judson reported that more than $1,000 had been spent in re- 
pairs on the university building. Rev. John Stout had resigned 
from the board to go as a foreign missionary; this moved the 
board to adopt warm resolutions of appreciation and good will. 

When the board met at 8:00 P.M. to hear the report of Dr. 
Furman, the chairman of the faculty, Dr. Lindsay moved to 
reorganize the university, a motion which was at once adopted. 
He then moved the election of Dr. Charles Manly, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Greenville, as president at a salary of 
$2,500, a motion which was unanimously adopted. Dr. Manly 
had made a very powerful and effective appeal to the bondsmen 
in the Courier of December 9, 1880, and had otherwise inter- 
ested himself in the university. Drs. Furman and Judson were 
then elected professors at a salary of $1,000 each, and J. S. 
Murray, Jr., was elected Professor of Greek and Latin at a 
salary of $600. Dr. Furman was to retain the president’s house 
free of rent. This was enough of radical work for one evening, 
and the board adjourned to meet next morning at 9:00. At 
that session Rev. J. L. Vass was elected financial agent at a 
salary of $1,200 in cash, five per cent on all collections, and 
traveling expenses. That evening the board instructed the 
executive committee and the faculty to re-establish the Prepara- 
tory Department at once, but on a self-sustaining basis, and to 
insure the University Building for $15,000. 
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The board continued to meet on the 16th. Dr. Manly, 
invited to confer with the board, gave little ground for hope 
that he would accept the presidency. The board then elected 
Rev. Luther Broaddus president in case Dr. Manly did not ac- 
cept, an honor which he promptly declined. Later in the after- 
noon Drs. Manly and Judson declined the positions offered 
them. In view of these declinations the board rescinded all the 
action looking to a reorganization and, on motion of J. A. 
Hoyt, accepted the resignations of all the faculty, suspended the 
operations of the university, and appointed a committee ‘‘to 
communicate to the late faculty the action of the board, and 
Brother Edwards was requested to communicate with Dr. Fur- 
man.” Nothing is more beautiful during these trying and con- 
fused months than the efforts of the board to spare the feelings 
of Drs. Judson and Furman and retain their great influence and 
services for the university. They had evidently reached the con- 
clusion that neither Dr. Furman nor Dr. Judson, with advanc- 
ing age, could longer meet the full needs of administration, but 
they were profoundly appreciative of both men and wished to 
retain their services as professors. 

Although the university had been suspended, its friends 
were not inactive during the summer. Drs. Furman, Manly 
and Vass and Col. Hoyt visited a number of associations, rais- 
ing $1,000 for the current support of the institution. In view 
of this encouraging success the board was called to meet in the 
Baptist Church at Columbia on August 30th. It was a har- 
monious, constructive and progressive meeting. The divided 
counsels, confusion and uncertainty which had marked the meet- 
ings for the last two years were gone. They marched forward 
with certainty and concord. The first constructive action was 
the adoption of a resolution to reopen the university not later 
than October first and at the regular time in September, if pos- 
sible. The second was the decision to elect a president at a 
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salary of $2,500, two professors at $1,500 each, and three 
young professors at $600 each, one of whom should be prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department, which they planned to 
re-establish. The board then again elected Dr. Charles Manly 
president, Dr. Furman and Dr. Judson senior professors, and 
committed to this faculty, with the executive committee of the 
board, the duty of filling the other positions. The fourth im- 
portant action was the abolition of free tuition which had been 
in operation since 1876. The rate of tuition for both the Col- 
legiate and Preparatory Departments was to be fixed by the 
faculty and executive committee, with the proviso “‘that if any 
brother who has paid his bond to the university demand free 
tuition for his son or ward, the same be allowed to the extent 
of principal and interest paid, provided that the claim is made 
within ten years from the time at which the university was 
opened with free tuition.” 

Thus ended the nightmare of free tuition. There was now 
some hope of rehabilitating the finances of the institution. The 
treasurer, Dr. Judson, was instructed to employ agents to collect 
on bonds as he could and also to secure voluntary contributions 
for the current expenses and to pay professors’ salaries as the 
first item of expense, especially those in arrears. Finally Dr. 
Furman was requested to contribute a series of articles to the 
Baptist Courier, “illustrative of the history of the university,” 
a request with which he cheerfully complied. Those articles 
form one of the important contributions to the history of Fur- 
man. ‘Thus closed one of the most important meetings in the 
whole history of the board. It marked the beginning of a new 
era for the university. 

Drs. Manly, Furman and Judson accepted their positions, 
while two younger men, H. T. Cook and J. C. Newman, were 
appointed by the executive committee under authority of the 
board. The first duty of the new administration was to 
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re-establish Furman in the good will of the denomination. For 
this task the new president was admirably fitted. His father, 
Basil Manly, Sr., had been present and active when the institu- 
tion was founded, had given it his ardent support throughout 
his life, had made the first important contribution to its library, 
and had been the first man elected its president. Basil Manly, 
Jr., the brother of the new president, had been a most loyal and 
helpful friend of the institution till he left the state, serving long 
and usefully on its board of trustees and for a short while on its 
corps of instruction. Dr. Charles Manly was pastor of the 
church at Greenville and was known over the state as a lovable, 
cultured and devoted man and minister. His name, his char- 
acter, his ability, culture and reputation, all prepared for him 
a favorable reception. The trustees, realizing that the college 
must be restored in popular favor, requested Dr. Manly to visit 
the associations and do what he could to make connection with 
the denomination again. This he did with good effect, even 
after the session opened, leaving his own classroom work to be 
done by his overloaded but willing colleagues. Everyhere ap- 
peals were made for contributions to current expenses and not 
without results. 

The session opened September 21st, only a few days late, 
but with only 21 students. There were but few applicants for 
admission to the academy, the work of which was divided 
among the regular professors of the college in the interest of 
economy. The number of students gradually increased, but the 
total number for the year in both the Preparatory and Collegiate 
Departments was only 51, the smallest number matriculated in 
the history of the institution at Greenville. 

Dr. Manly was instructed by the board to continue his 
visitation among the associations in search of both students and 
money. Conditions gradually improved. During the session 
of 1882-83, 88 students enrolled, 37 of whom were in the 
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academy. Mr. Walter W. Brown of Williamston, an alumnus 
of the institution, was placed in charge of this work, proving 
a very effective man in the place. He was assisted in mathe- 
matics, geography and history by R. E. Gaines, another alum- 
nus who has wrought out a distinguished teaching career for 
himself. Professor Geo. D. Purinton was added to the faculty 
of the college as professor of physics and chemistry. Of the class 
that graduated in 1883, several have had distinguished careers, 
among them Dr. John M. Manly and R. E. Gaines and Judge 
H. H. Watkins. The degree of Master of Mathematics and 
Mechanical Philosophy was first conferred in 1883, when R. E. 
Gaines and John M. Manly received it. Professor Newman 
was native of Edgefield, in early boyhood moved to Georgia 
and thence to Rochester, N. Y., where he received a finished edu- 
cation. He remained with the institution but a short while. 

The president urged the board to take measures to get set- 
tlements of some kind on the outstanding unpaid bonds, since 
they were as they stood a serious obstacle in the way of further 
progress. He stated that the productive endowment at this 
time was $22,500, yielding about $1,700 per annum, and 
urged that steps be taken to increase the endowment to $50,000. 
There were still unpaid arrearages on salaries to professors com- 
ing before 1881.1 

For some three years now the fortunes of the institution 
seemed to be stationary. For three sessions, 1883-85, the en- 
rollment was 88 each session, while the most strenuous efforts 
on the part of the president did not bring the income up to 
equality with the expenditures. He raised money for current 
expenses and also secured an occasional addition to the endow- 
ment, but obviously it was imperatively necessary that the en- 
dowment be increased substantially and immediately, and it 
was equally evident that the president, with his manifold duties, 


1See State Convention Minutes. 
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could not meet the situation. Accordingly the trustees at their 
meeting in November, 1885, elected Rev. R. H. Griffith, finan- 
cial agent of the university. He had been corresponding secre- 
tary of the convention for some years, a difficult position in 
which he had made a striking success. He was, therefore, gen- 
erally and favorably known throughout the state and was 
doubtless the best man who could have been found for the posi- 
tion. He agreed to accept provided the effort for endowment 
and his election were approved by the convention. The matter 
was brought before the convention November 20th, heartily ap- 
proved by unanimous vote, and the movement commended to 
the Baptists of the state. A number of brethren spoke warmly 
in favor of the effort, among them Dr. Furman. Together they 
sang, “‘Praise God From Whom All Blesings Flow,’’ and mani- 
fested a better feeling for the college than had been seen for 
years. [he treasurer was “‘authorized and directed” to return 
the old unpaid bonds to the bondsmen, with the request that 
they ‘‘favor us with subscriptions under our new effort to en- 
dow Furman University as they may be able and willing to 
give.’ This resolution was approved by the convention, which 
appealed by formal vote for new bonds. This appeal did not 
raise much money but it wiped the slate clean of the old bonds, 
thus removing one of the greatest obstacles to progress under 
which the institution had ever labored. The trustees wisely 
gave the new financial agent large discretionary powers, allow- 
ing him “‘to take such subscriptions in cash, or in bankable 
notes, payable in one or more installments, as he may deem best 
for the interests of the work, or pledges for cash payments at 
such dates as may be advisable.’ He began his work Decem- 
ber 15, 1885, and continued as financial agent for five years, 
closing his work December 31, 1890. They were years of solid 
progress, placing the institution on a much more satisfactory 


1Minutes State Convention, 1885. 
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financial basis and opening the period of growth and expansion. 
The institution owes much to the faithful and efficient work of 
Dr. Griffith, who proved to be a most efficient helper of Dr. 
Manly and the new administration. 

The points of material progress were considerable and im- 
portant. Most important of all was the “‘balancing of the 
budget,’”’ to use a modern phrase, and the increase in endow- 
ment. Money was raised for current expenses until the finances 
were declared by the trustees to be “‘satisfactory,’’ in December, 
1889, the first time such a statement had been made since the 
war. At that time the interest-bearing endowment had risen 
to $47,223.67. Through the influence of Col. Jas. A. Hoyt, 
one of the most faithful and effective trustees the institution 
ever had, the American Baptist Education Society agreed in 
June, 1889, to give $7,500 to the endowment if Furman would 
raise $20,000 by December 31, 1890. Through the vigorous 
work of Dr. Griffith and others this effort was completely suc- 
cessful, so impressing the Education Society that they imme- 
diately agreed to give $2,375 more if the friends of Furman 
would raise $10,125, an offer which was speedily met. 

Other material improvements were made during this period. 
It was the theory of the founders of Furman that the moral life 
of the students could be better cared for by boarding them in 
the homes of the people than by any other method. Accord- 
ingly the university made no provisions for housing or feeding 
the students for the first thirty-five years of its history in 
Greenville, leaving them to make their own living arrangements 
as they could. This plan relieved the college of some expense 
and the college authorities of much work and worry, and for a 
small student body had some advantages. But it became pro- 
gressively unsatisfactory as the number of students increased, 
and was liable to serious abuses. There had gradually grown 
up a feeling among the friends of the institution that the living 
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expenses of the students must be reduced if the college was to 
grow. This feeling had been voiced in various ways, leading a 
few students to begin the new plan in January, 1886. They 
were allowed to occupy some vacant rooms in the university 
building, which is now called the Main Building or Richard 
Furman Hall, and they were boarded by the janitor. In this way 
they were able to live very cheaply. This was the beginning of 
the dormitory system at Furman. The board allowed students 
to occupy rooms in the Main Building until 1890. 

In the meantime Dr. Griffith had succeeded, in 1886, in en- 
listing the women of the state to undertake to erect a ‘‘Ladies’ 
Cottage’’ as a home for students. Work on the building began 
in 1888, and it was finished in 1889, at an approximate cost of 
$2,800. It was ultimately called Judson Cottage, but a marble 
tablet set in the walls proclaimed the fact that the Baptist 
women of the state had raised the money for its construction. 
It was a plain rectangular brick building, large enough to house 
comfortably sixteen students. It was immediately popular as 
a student residence and the demand for rooms was so great that 
Dr. Manly had the applicants to draw lots for the privilege of 
living there. The committee of ladies who led in the raising 
of funds for the building consisted of Mrs. Kate H. Sloan, Mrs. 
Anna R. Duncan, and Mrs. Lucy B. Jones. 

The administration continued to advise all students who 
could do so to find quarters in private families; but the advan- 
tages of the ‘‘mess system’’ were such as to demand an increase 
of facilities for caring for the students on the campus. Some 
small wooden cottages known as “‘messes’’ were erected at in- 
conspicuous points on the campus. They were crude, unat- 
tractive and not very comfortable, but most students preferred 
them to private homes. Thus the dormitory system grew 
slowly toward the complete dominance which it now holds be- 
cause of its intrinsic advantages over the boarding-house plan. 
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The patronage responded to’ these improvements. For the first 
time since 1873 the attendance was above 100 in 1885-86, 
reaching 106 that session and rising rapidly to 182 in the ses- 
sion of 1890-91, a figure which was not reached again till the 
session of 1909-10. A good portion of these students were, 
however, still in the Preparatory Department, though the pro- 
portion of collegiate students was increasing. 

During these same five years considerable improvements were 
made in the facilities for teaching. A chemical laboratory was 
constructed in the west end of the main building and stocked 
with considerable apparatus and materials. In 1890 a very 
good reading room was fitted up in this same end of the build- 
ing and placed in charge of a librarian. In 1888 the trustees 
began to look about for a better water supply, and a competent 
engineer was employed to lay out walks, drives, streets and 
building sites for the future, and to arrange for terracing the 
campus, planting shrubbery, grasses, etc. The institution was 
at length in sight of the time when some funds could be spent 
to beautify the grounds, and when the authorities could begin 
to think of further enlargements. In 1888, Dr. Furman moved 
out of the president’s house, which he and his family had oc- 
cupied since its erection in 1852, to make room for President 
Manly and his family. 

The progress of the period was not wholly along material 
lines. ‘There were important changes in the internal life of the 
institution. In 1886 the board adopted the plan of having two 
meetings a year, the annual meeting in connection with com- 
mencement and a semi-annual meeting just before or in connec- 
tion with the Baptist State Convention, a plan which has been 
followed to the present time. 

Since 1755, South Carolina Baptists had been assisting in- 
digent young ministers in securing an education. For a long 
period the Charleston Association was the only organized body 
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engaged in this service, but when the State Convention was or- 
ganized in 1821 it at once took up ministerial aid as one of its 
most important lines of work. Furman Theological Institution 
and Furman University had both assisted in this work. At one 
time the university had an aid fund of $10,000, the income 
of which was used for this purpose. These various methods 
of helping young ministers had never been entirely satisfactory. 
Accordingly, the whole matter of ministerial education was 
turned over to the denomination in 1887, and since that date 
has been administered by the State Convention through one 
agency or another. A few gift or loan scholarships for young 
ministers have been given directly to Furman from time to time, 
but these have been wholly inadequate to meet the needs. The 
action of the denomination in its organized capacity in accept- 
ing responsibility for this very important phase of the denomi- 
national work has been an immense relief to Furman and a 
happy arrangement all round. It continues to the present as 
the chief means for assisting young ministers in their struggles 
for adequate preparation. 

In 1887 the chapel attendance was made voluntary, but the 
experiment did not yield satisfactory results, and compulsory 
attendance was ultimately re-established. 

In 1890 the board approved the organization of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association and a Missionary Society. The 
former has had a continuous existence and a useful career since 
its organization, but, unfortunately, the Missionary Society 
soon lapsed. 

Various efforts were made to increase the number and the 
interest of the students. The board in 1888 considered ways 
and means of increasing interest throughout the state in higher 
education. If the college was ever to have a larger student body 
more young men, and especially more young Baptist men, must 
come to college. This effort was striking at the fundamental 
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educational need in South Carolina at that time and doubtless 
had some beneficial results. 

In the catalogue of 1887-88 a third literary society, the 
Eleutherian, appears, but it lasted only four years. In the 
catalogue of 1889-90 medals are offered for the first time as an 
incentive to better work in certain directions. Rev. G. W. 
Gardner offered one “for proficiency in Greek Grammar in the 
Junior Class’; Rev. and Mrs. J. F. McMillan, one “‘for Decla- 
mation,’ and Col. James A. Hoyt one “‘for proficiency in Eng- 
lish Grammar and Composition” in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment. The first was discontinued after three years, and that 
of Col. Hoyt somewhat later, but Mr. and Mrs. McMillan en- 
dowed theirs, thus making it a permanent stimulus to better 
public speaking in the university. It is now given annually to 
the best declaimer in the Junior Class. Some educators dis- 
count the value of such prizes, but they undoubtedly stimulate 
the better students and, so far as known, the contests have been 
accompanied by no unpleasant occurrences. As the years have 
passed others have been added, and it is believed that their total 
effect has been good and wholesome. 

Early in the history of the institution the ‘Juvenile Fe- 
male Society” of the Baptist Church of Charleston had raised 
funds to endow a scholarship for some worthy but indigent 
young man. It was the first scholarship given the institution. 
Somehow this first scholarship has disappeared from the books 
of the institution. From time to time others have been given, 
but even now, after one hundred years, the institution has very 
few endowed scholarships, in this respect being far behind most 
of its sister institutions of like grade. The trustees have sought 
to supply this lack by occasionally granting a scholarship out 
of the regular funds. In 1889 a tuition scholarship for one year 
was offered to the Greenville schools, an offer which is still made 
annually to the Greenville High School. In 1893 one such 
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scholarship was offered to each county in South Carolina. After 
a short while this was discontinued, but has recently been re- 
vived in a slightly modified form, and is now operative. 

At his own earnest request, Dr. Judson was relieved of the 
burdens of the treasurership in 1886, after having served con- 
tinuously in that capacity for thirty years, much of the time 
also acting as treasurer of the State Convention and of the Fe- 
male College. The board adopted resolutions offered by Mr. E. 
B. Murray, expressing their profound appreciation of his long, 
faithful and efficient services to the institution through as dif- 
ficult and trying a period as an educational institution was ever 
called upon to pass, recognizing the “‘fidelity and efficient zeal, 
together with the eminent financial ability which Prof. Judson 
has displayed in the discharge of the duties of treasurer for the 
past thirty years, being at any and all times ready and anxious 
to serve the interests of the university at inconvenience and at 
personal sacrifice.” Once before Dr. Judson had been released 
at his own request and J. L. Vass, the financial agent, was re- 
quested to act as treasurer. This arrangement was unsatisfac- 
tory, and Dr. Judson was almost immediately made treasurer 
again. Practically the same thing occurred now. Dr. Griffith, 
the financial agent, was requested to act as treasurer, but after 
about a year Dr. Judson was constrained to accept the treas- 
urership again, a position which he held ten years longer, till 
1896. Not only was he the great teacher of the faculty, but 
also the financial genius that guided the destinies of the institu- 
tion through more than half its existence as a collegiate institu- 
tion. 

An interesting evidence of the commanding place held by 
Latin and Greek in the educational thought of the day is seen 
in the frequent changes as to these subjects. The number who 
took these classes could never have been large in the small 
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student body found in the collegiate department, but not infre- 
quently two men were employed in ancient languages, one for 
Latin and another for Greek, while a third man taught these 
subjects in the Preparatory Department. Lack of funds would 
now and then force their consolidation in the hands of one man, 
but as soon as funds were again available enlargement was sure 
to come by the employment of another man. Latin was a 
popular subject. In 1896, when the board was seeking a pro- 
fessor of Latin, they had 77 applications for the position, 
though the institution was small and the salary was only $1,- 
000. Such an experience in this subject is unthinkable at the 
present time. On the other hand, modern languages had little 
standing in Furman for a long time. French and German were 
usually taught by some one and occasionally instruction was 
offered in Spanish and Italian. But they were outside the regu- 
lar curriculum, and extra fees were always charged for them. 
Professor von Fingerlin, who was the first. really competent 
teacher of modern languages, was elected in June, 1890, and 
taught all four languages mentioned above. This was the be- 
ginning of the effort to introduce modern languages into the 
regular curriculum of the university, an effort which did not 
succeed until 1891, when a Department of Modern Languages 
was created. When the total fees for these subjects left his 
stipend too pitifully small, in 1893, the trustees supplemented 
his income by the addition of $100. From this time onward 
the trustees assumed the support of instruction in modern lan- 
guages, but it was long before these studies were put on a parity 
with ancient languages. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PERIOD OF THE NINETIES 


R. R. H. GRIFFITH resigned as financial agent at the 
end of 1890. His efforts had met with large success 
for that day. Marked improvements upon the physi- 
cal plant had been made, the student body had been 

substantially enlarged, and the finances of the institution had 

been put upon a sound basis. The board accepted with great 
regret the resignation of ‘‘one whose labors have, under God, 
proved to be of so much good to our beloved institution and to 
the cause of education within the bounds of our state.’” The 
great improvements of recent years they “recognize as largely 
due to the efficient services rendered by our beloved brother.” 

His had indeed been a signal service. 

The increase in funds led the board at its meeting in De- 
cember, 1890, to insert in its by-laws further regulations look- 
ing to the greater safety and the constant and careful invest- 
ment of those funds. They had unbounded confidence in the 
financial ability and the integrity of the treasurer, Dr. Judson, 
but the care of such trust funds should never be left to the hon- 
esty and ability of one man only. For his protection as well as 
that of the donors, the institution and the general constituency, 
others should be associated with the treasurer so as to provide 
things honorable in the sight of men as well as God. In ac- 
cordance with these sound principles the board created a finance 
committee of three members, whose duty it should be to see that 
the treasurer was properly bonded, to assist him in investing 
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the funds, to approve all investments, to see that all funds 
are promptly invested or deposited, to change investments when 
in their judgment this should be done; they shall meet at least 
once a month and shall report annually to the board. These 
wise regulations have remained substantially unchanged to the 
present time. When faithfully carried out they both secure 
safety and efficiency in the handling of the funds and also give 
assurance of this fact to the interested public. 

March 3, 1891, a great sorrow fell upon the institution. 
Dr. James Clement Furman was claimed by death. Since 1844 
he had been a member of Furman’s faculty, and during much 
of that time he had been its administrative head, either as senior 
professor, chairman of the faculty or president. He had chosen 
the present site of the university and laid the institution down 
upon it, had transformed the old Furman Institution into the 
university, had piloted it through the war and the period of re- 
construction, had clung to it in faith and service when all 
seemed ready to abandon the sinking ship. It could probably 
be said that without him the institution would not be. His 
faith and love, his tenacity and patience, his ability as teacher 
and administrator, had given to him a unique place in the life 
of the institution and the history of education among the Bap- 
tists of the state. The board, at its meeting in June following, 
adopted resolutions, brought in by E. C. Dargan and John 
Stout, former students and lifelong friends of Dr. Furman, re- 
cording their “‘gratitude for the gift of this consecrated and 
efficient man of God to the service of higher Christian education 
and for the long continuance of his devoted and faithful labors 
in connection with this institution. As a teacher, Dr. Furman 
commanded the respect and admiration of the trustees for his 
ability, scholarship and remarkable efficiency in imparting in- 
struction and educating the minds of his students. 
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“The trustees would make special mention of the fact that 
the pure Christianity, noble sentiments and devoted course of 
life of Dr. Furman not only exercised a marked and salutary 
influence upon students, but contributed largely to give the uni- 
versity its excellent reputation.’’! 

A great and good man had fallen, but the institution to 
which he had given most of his strength was now safe. It 
would go on, realizing the fruitage of his dreams, toils and sac- 
rifices. 

The board, on the recommendation of President Manly, at 
once launched a campaign to endow a chair in honor of Dr. 
Furman, to be known as ‘The James C. Furman Memorial 
Professorship.” The amount proposed was $25,000, and there 
Was every reason to expect a speedy and successful issue to the 
effort. The campaign then in progress to raise $10,000 to meet 
an offer of the American Baptist Education Society was merged 
in this larger undertaking. As a matter of fact, financial condi- 
tions were stringent, another campaign for Furman had recently 
been completed, and the new campaign got started rather slowly. 
The response was disappointing, and after a year the project 
was abandoned. Such a recognition of Dr. Furman’s services 
was richly deserved and it was disheartening that it was not 
carried through to success. 

The death of Dr. Furman precipitated another effort at the 
reorganization and enlargement of the university. Moral Phil- 
osophy and related subjects were assigned to President Manly, 
who had hitherto taught English; a new professor was to be 
chosen for English, which should include philology; a “School 
of History’? was created and its work assigned for the present 
to various professors, while modern languages were a “‘De- 
partment” of the institution. Just what the difference between 
a ‘School’? and a ‘Department’ was in the mind of the 
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administration is not clear, but modern languages had not 
yet won a place in the regular curriculum. Rev. Gordon B. 
Moore, pastor of the Baptist Church of Darlington, was elected 
professor of English, and Mr. H. P. Young, professor of Latin 
Language and Literature. For some unknown reason this 
arrangement of the faculty was temporary, and the next year 
Dr. Manly went back to the School of English, Dr. Moore 
became Professor of Philosophy, and the School of History was 
enlarged to include Political economy. 

In the catalogue of 1892-93 appears another new ‘‘Depart- 
ment,’’ the ‘‘Department of Bible Study.’’ At this distance it 
seems very strange that Bible study should have been so late in 
appearing in the curriculum of an institution which had the pur- 
poses, ideals and history of Furman. But the history of Fur- 
man is ample explanation of this phenomenon, which is by no 
means an isolated incident in the history of denominational edu- 
cation. It should be recalled that Furman was established main- 
ly for the purpose of training preachers; that the theological 
studies of that time made little use of the English Bible even 
in training preachers, and that the establishment of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary had taken out of Furman the 
theological library, the theological endowment and the theo- 
logical studies. By this removal the institution was left almost 
wholly secular so far as curriculum was concerned, since the 
preachers were expected to get their special training in the semi- 
nary, and the thought of training laymen for Christian service 
had not yet arisen. Some work in Christian evidences had been 
given for several years, but the Bible had not been a part of that 
work. Henceforth the English Bible is to have place in the cur- 
riculum of Furman, and laymen as well as preachers are to have 
some systematic instruction in the source book of our religion. 
The appearance of the ‘‘Department of Bible Study” in Furman 
marked the beginning of new and larger service to the religious 
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and moral life of its students. Hitherto it had been cause for 
remark when half the students were members of churches, while 
the days were coming when practically all students would ac- 
knowledge themselves to be Christians. President Manly was 
well fitted by nature, grace and training to inaugurate Bible 
study in the college. 

A new degree appears in the catalogue of 1893-94, namely, 
Bachelor of Literature (B.Lit.). Larger use is also made of 
the M.M.P. 

The question of athletics appears in the minutes of the board 
of Trustees in 1891 for the first time. The students petitioned 
the board for some financial assistance in the improvement of 
their atheletic grounds and were granted the sum of $50.00. 
Those were the days of small things. In 1896 the board grants 
the privilege of intercollegiate sports on the campus, but advises 
the faculty that permission to leave the campus for intercol- 
legiate sports be granted “‘only to a limited extent,’’ and they 
declined to provide an ‘‘athletic bath-room’’ because of the lack 
of funds. A gymnasium was proposed by a committee of the 
board in 1892, but nearly thirty years passed before the pro- 
posal was realized in the erection of the present gymnasium. 
Furman’s constituency did not at that date think much of the 
value of ‘‘bodily exercise.”’ 

There were further changes in the faculty in the early 
nineties. June, 1891, H. H. Watkins, principal, and W. E. 
Breazeale, assistant in the Preparatory Department, resigned 
and were succeeded by Styles R. Mellichamp and C. Love Dur- 
ham, respectively. The board express in resolutions their “high 
appreciation of the efficient services which they (the retiring pro- 
fessors) have rendered . . . and put on record our esteem 
for them and our best wishes for their success in other fields of 
labor.’’ Both have since had distinguished careers, the former 
at the bar and on the bench and the latter as a college and 
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university professor. These sudden and somewhat unexpected 
resignations led the board to pass a resolution to the effect that 
professors desiring to resign must notify the board at least sixty 
days before a regular meeting of the board, while, on the other 
hand, the board must always give a professor sixty days’ no- 
tice before his resignation is required. 

In the new effort to increase the endowment, started in 
1891, Col. James A. Hoyt of Greenville, who had long been an 
active member of the board, was induced to become financial 
agent for a short while. When he resigned on account of the 
pressure of other duties, Dr. Griffith, whose services as financial 
agent had been so effective, was again elected to that office. 
When he declined,! Rev. J. B. Gambrell of Meridian, Miss., 
was elected, then R. G. Patrick and, finally, Rev. R. N. Pratt. 
By 1896 debt had begun to pile up again, while expenses were 
estimated to exceed income about $2,000 annually, and the 
brotherhood were beginning to feel considerable anxiety over 
the financial situation of the institution. 

In the year 1893 some important changes were made in the 
admission of students. For one thing, the doors were opened to 
the admission of young women, but with the stipulation that 
they should have separate literary societies and fraternities. This 
action was taken in response to a demand on the part of some 
local parents and young women for higher educational advan- 
tages than had hitherto been open to them. The proposal pro- 
voked some heated discussion pro and con, resulting in a grow- 
ing conviction that the denomination should provide for its 
daughters educational facilities higher than were then available. 
While responding to this demand the board did not wish to put 
Furman into competition with the girls’ colleges. Accordingly 
a resolution, proposed by D. M. Ramsay, then a member of the 
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board, further defined the attitude and purposes of the board 
in the following words: 

“Resolved, That in opening Furman University to young ladies, it is 
not intended to put the University in competition with Greenville Female 
College, or with any other institution for the education of girls. The 
Faculty are expected to receive such applicants as are well prepared for an 
advanced course in education.’’* 

Acting in accordance with these regulations, the faculty ad- 
mitted several young women, some of whom graduated with 
distinction. This action has never been rescinded, and women 
now occasionally appear in the advanced classes. This is par- 
ticularly true of the law department, and of the Summer School 
in which the majority of the students are women. 

At the same session of the board in 1893 free tuition was 
granted to ministers’ sons, the treasurer was authorized to allow 
deserving students to make notes for their tuition fees when 
necessary, and a tuition scholarship for one year was granted 
to each county in the state. Later, in 1896, when the institu- 
tion fell into financial difficulties again, both ministers and min- 
isters’ sons were required to pay half the tuition fees. In this 
latter year one scholarship was granted to each of the Baptist 
academies, to be awarded on a competitive basis. 

In June, 1895, Dr. Judson presented his last report as treas- 
urer. For almost forty years the management of Furman’s 
finances had been largely in his hands, and during all those 
years there had been no breath of suspicion of wrongdoing or 
incompetence, no criticism except that he was sometimes over- 
zealous in his efforts to collect funds promised the university. 
The board expresses its “high appreciation of the long and 
faithful services of the treasurer, Prof. C. H. Judson, who has 
served the denomination with unsurpassed fidelity in this capac- 
ity for thirty-nine years, and is entitled to the lasting gratitude 
of the Baptists of South Carolina for his efficient management 
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of the financial interests under his charge . . . the un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of our institution, which has 
time and again caused him to decline tempting and lucrative 
offers from other institutions, and the unstinted liberality with 
which he has given his time, his means and his labor in their be- 
alte 

The final recommendations of this great college treasurer, 
based on forty years of experience, are an evidence of his care 
and faithfulness, worthy to be the foundation of all college 
finances. So sane and careful are they that they are reproduced 
here as a guide for the future. He states, ““The treasurer begs 
leave to submit the following recommendations: 


1. That the Board appoint a committee of two to examine the books 
of the present treasurer, with reference to his final settlement with the Board 
and to a proper transfer of all papers, assets and other valuables to his 
successor. 

2. That three schedules or invoices of said assets be made, one to be given 
to the new treasurer, one to be filed with the Secretary and one with the 
President of the University. 

3. That duplicate invoices be so made and filed every four years. 

4. That a report of receipts from tuition fees, and room rents, and 
of incidental expenses be annually filed with the President. 

5. That the Finance Committee make a thorough examination of all 
assets and securities, as often as once a year, and report the same to the 
Trustees at each annual meeting.’ 

6. He bids the Board farewell, in these dignified and tender words: 
“In conclusion, your Treasurer begs leave to tender to the Board of Trustees 
his most hearty thanks for their unvarying confidence, forbearance and cour- 
tesy in all the years that are past; and to request that they will cast the 
mantle of brotherly charity over all errors of judgment and short comings 
which to him were well nigh unavoidable. May you, each and all, be 
spared to fill out your forty years of faithful service.” 


Dr. Judson was succeeded as treasurer by Mr. H. J. Hayns- 
worth of Greenville. 


1Minutes of the Board, 
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During the nineties there were some important changes on 
the campus. In 1894 the public secured a road across the 
campus from Choice Avenue toward Augusta, notwithstanding 
the opposition by many of the trustees. 

In the year 1895, Professor Moore, recently added to the 
faculty, was appointed ‘‘Proctor,’’ a new office just created. The 
care and development of the grounds and buildings was placed 
in his hands. He succeeded in interesting a number of Green- 
ville citizens in a plan for beautifying the campus. A ‘Park 
Improvement Association’? was organized, which raised over 
five thousand dollars, to be paid in four installments, for this 
purpose. Mr. William Sanders of Washington, D. C., a land- 
scape gardener in the employment of the United States Govern- 
ment, was engaged to prepare plans for this work, and consid- 
erable progress was made. ‘The office of proctor was continued 
for several years, being later filled by Professor B. E. Geer, Dr. 
H. T. Cook and others. Eventually it was discontinued and its 
duties were transferred to the president. Manifestly the erection 
and maintenance of the buildings and the care and development 
of the campus constitute an important part of the general ad- 
ministrative task. 

The ladies of the Saluda Association agreed to fit up the 
president’s room in the university building in memory of Rev. 
Marion L. Gassaway, a Furman graduate, who had lately died 
as a missionary in Mexico. About the same time it was pro- 
posed that the city be permitted to erect a hospital on the uni- 
versity grounds, but this proposition was rejected by the trus- 
tees. 

In an effort to enlarge and extend the usefulness of the in- 
stitution the faculty decided in 1896 to offer university exten- 
sion lectures to the public on themes connected with the various 
departments of instruction. Several professors prepared popular 
lectures in their special fields to be delivered occasionally through 
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the session. The board approved the effort, but it does not 
seem to have been largely successful, as it was soon abandoned. 
The public are too engrossed with their own affairs to give much 
attention to lectures from any except lecturers of great reputa- 
tion. 

In 1897 the charter was renewed and the by-laws were re- 
vised. At the June meeting of the board the faculty recom- 
mended the establishment of Departments of Law and of Medi- 
cine, but the board did not regard the recommendation favor- 
ably because of the lack of funds. In fact, Drs. Pratt and 
Manly were instructed to devote a part of their time to raising 
funds for current expenses. The possibility of service through 
Departments of Law and Medicine had been in the consciousness 
of the faculty and friends of the institution through the years, 
but funds were still lacking. The trustees did not dare adopt 
the course desired by the faculty. 

Fraternities were beginning to make trouble at the univer- 
sity. [heir management is more difficult in a small than in a 
large institution, more difficult in a denominational than in a 
state institution. It is not so much that the fraternities them- 
selves do wrong, though there are sometimes difficulties in this 
respect; it is rather that the very fact of their existence provokes 
unrest and opposition in the student body. Their exclusive- 
ness, their social prominence, and the close personal bonds that 
bind their members together arouse resentment among the non- 
fraternity and more democratically inclined men. Occasionally 
there is fraternity ‘‘politics,’’ a more or less organized combina- 
tion for the control of honors and positions within the gift of 
the students themselves, though the suspicions concerning the 
extent of this evil are doubtless exaggerated. Whatever the 
causes, it is a fact that serious student dissensions often gather 
around fraternities. 
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This had now become so serious at Furman that the faculty 
brought the situation to the attention of the board of trustees, 
who requested the faculty to consider the matter and report 
back with recommendations. The controversy extended over 
several years, resulting finally in the abolition of fraternities by 
a ten to six vote of the board, October 3, 1898. There were in 
Furman at that time three fraternities and an anti-fraternity 
league. The board in its resolutions exonerated the fraternities 
“of conduct which is censurable,’”’ stating that in deference to 
the sentiments of the constituency of the institution they dis- 
solved both fraternities and anti-fraternity organizations. That 
action still stands, and there is little sentiment for rescinding it. 
Occasionally sub-rosa fraternities have crept into the institution 
for a short while, but the Furman student body have been on 
the whole remarkably free from this source of student friction, 
division and strife. 

We come now to a very important change in administra- 
tion. Dr. Charles Manly had become president in 1881, when 
the fortunes of the institution were at a very low ebb. Its 
financial resources were greatly depleted and sadly inadequate, 
and the institution had become very unpopular. Dr. Manly 
had accepted the position reluctantly, coming from the pastorate 
of the Baptist Church at Greenville, and had clearly stipulated 
as a condition of his acceptance that he must be allowed to 
preach regularly on Sundays. In pursuance of this policy he 
had continued to hold pastorates throughout the period of his 
presidency, while he devoted his energies assiduously to the in- 
terests of the university, and with large results. The finances 
had been greatly improved, the student body had been ma- 
terially enlarged, important additions to the buildings and 
equipment had been made, and the faculty had been strength- 
ened. In the earlier years of his administration he had traveled 
much among the associations and churches, arousing again in 
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the Baptist brotherhood an interest in and love for the institu- 
tion somewhat commensurate with its services. Then it had 
been thought best that he should do a professor’s work as teach- 
er, which required his presence in Greenville during the session, 
so that more recently he had traveled less. As a consequence 
there was rising a feeling that the university was losing touch 
with its constituency and insistent demands were made that 
stronger efforts be made in this direction. 

In response to this demand the board, at its meeting, June 
15, 1897, passed two resolutions, one calling upon the members 
of the faculty to spend part of the summer in canvassing for 
students and then “‘requiring’’ President Manly to surrender 
his pastorates and give his entire time to the university after the 
first of January, 1898, traveling much more than he had been 
able to do for some years. The tone of the resolution is some- 
what peremptory and could hardly fail to be galling to the 
president. Dr. Manly felt it keenly and, accordingly, eight days 
later handed in his resignation in a letter dated June 23rd, in 
which he says, ‘“Your requirement that I surrender my pastoral 
work, and your instruction that I give myself largely to travel 
in order to make collections for current support, are so far in- 
consistent with my sense of duty, as well as with my obliga- 
tions to my family, that I must respectfully decline to conform 
to them; and I therefore herewith tender you my resignation as 
president of Furman University, to take effect the 30th day of 
this month, or as soon thereafter as possible.’ The resigna- 
tion was accepted at a special meeting of the board, held in 
Greenville, July 7th, by a vote of 9 to 8. For nearly sixteen 
years he had directed the fortunes of the institution, taking up 
the work in one of the darkest hours of its history. He had 
done a notable and noble work, leaving the affairs of the insti- 
tution in all respects in a far better condition than he found 
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them. He was greatly and deservedly beloved and his resigna- 
tion under the circumstances provoked much discussion and 
caused widespread regret. The majority of the board, however, 
had reached the conviction that a change of administration was 
desirable and proceeded accordingly. At the June meeting they 
had abolished intercollegiate athletics, which was being quietly 
fostered by Dr. Manly, and had also re-established compulsory 
chapel attendance for both students and faculty, contrary to his 
views of expediency. Their action as to athletics was soon re- 
versed by the board, and in 1919 a beautiful athletic field was 
named in honor of Dr. Manly, who had quietly fostered ath- 
letics in the nineties. On the question of chapel attendance, ex- 
perience has so far justified the position of the trustees, for 
chapel attendance has continued to be compulsory. 

The board adopted the following resolutions of apprecia- 
tion and explanation: 


“WHEREAS, our beloved Brother, Dr. Charles Manly, has seen fit to 
tender his resignation as President of Furman University, and the Board of 
Trustees has accepted the same, therefore be it resolved: 

“1, That in severing the relationship, we, as a Board of Trustees, hereby 
express our highest personal regard and sincere love for Dr. Manly. 

“7. We most gratefully record our acknowledgement and appreciation 
of the very efficient services he has rendered for the period of sixteen years, 
as the President of the Institution over which, in the Providence of God, 
he was called to preside, and to whose interests he has most faithfully and 
successfully devoted so long and valuable a portion of his useful life. 

“3. It gives us pleasure to recognize his unvarying courtesy and kindly 
spirit in all of his relations to the Board and to say that we have the 
utmost confidence in his purity and consecration as a Christian gentleman 
and true minister of the gospel, and further to assure him of our loving 
interest in his future welfare and success wherever the Lord may cast his lot. 

“4. In as much as some erroneous impressions seem to have gone out 
concerning the cause or causes of Dr. Manly’s resignation, we deem it wise 
and expedient to say to the public that there has never been any friction 
or unpleasantness between him and the Board. The Board of Trustees 
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having come to the belief that the whole time of the President was de- 
manded by the best interests of the University, at their late meeting, passed 
a resolution requiring him, after January 1, 1898, to give his services 
entirely to the work of the Institution. Dr. Manly upon due notification 
of this action or resolution, replied by resigning.” 


Thus closed a rather painful incident and an important 
period in the history of Furman. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT 
A. P. MONTAGUE 


PON the acceptance of President Manly’s resignation 
the board at once entered upon the task of securing 
a new president. Reverend E. C. Dargan, D.D., a 

ities South Carolinian, an alumnus of the college, and 

ions a most useful trustee, and at that time Professor of Homi- 
letics in the Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky, was unanimously 
and heartily elected. Dr. Judson was elected chairman of the 
faculty to serve until a president could be secured. Dr. Dargan 
promptly declined, and the board met in Columbia July 20th 
to continue its search for a president. Several men were dis- 
cussed, but no decision was reached, and the election was post- 
poned to a meeting to be held in September. A large and 
representative committee, of which Rev. D. W. Key was chair- 
man, was appointed to make a thorough investigation of avail- 
able men and bring in a carefully considered nomination at that 
time. The committee worked diligently and as a result of its 
investigations Dr. A. P. Montague, professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbian University, Washington, D. C., was unanimously 
elected president, September 8, 1897. Dr. Montague had been 
considering the matter for several weeks, and consequently was 
able to accept the position promptly, but could not reach Green- 
ville and take charge until October 19th. He was in the prime 
of life, genial, full of enthusiasm, and ambitious for the growth 
and success of the institution. He did not come from the 
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pastorate, as his predecessors had done, but from the class- 
rooms of one of the oldest Baptist educational institutions of 
the country. He was a layman, an educator with experience, 
acquainted with the technique of college administration and 
convinced that the possibilities at Furman were large. 

At the meeting of the board at Rock Hill, November 30th, 
the new president submitted several recommendations looking 
to the greater efficiency and the enlargement and strengthening 
of the institution. The professor of Latin was released while 
this work was taken over by the president, assisted by Mr. 
B. E. Geer; Dr. R. N. Pratt, who had done excellent work for 
some years as financial agent, resigned and his place was not 
filled; Professor Cook was requested to teach the Greek classes 
in the Preparatory as well as the Collegiate Department; inter- 
collegiate baseball was re-established with the requirements that 
a professor must accompany the team when off the campus, 
and that no student should be absent from the campus more 
than five days; the fee for German and French was reduced from 
$10 to $5, thus placing modern languages on a more favorable 
basis, though not yet admitting them to full rights in the cur- 
riculum; intercollegiate debating was approved; a medical fee 
of $3 was approved, looking to better care of sick students and 
the ultimate erection of an infirmary; members of the faculty 
who found it necessary to make purchases for the university 
were required to do so by requisition through the business 
loffice of the university; the students were henceforth to be 
classified as Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores, Freshmen and Spec- 
ials, and were to be so published in the catalogue. The faculty 
were divided into standing committees to distribute the work 
and secure greater efficiency. While these changes were of minor 
importance they materially improved the administrative efficiency 
of the institution. 
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Dr. Montague also recommended the establishment of 
Schools of Law and of Medicine, and here he met the difficulty 
which faces all ambitious college administrators, the lack of. 
funds. Dr. Judson ventured to warn the new president that 
there was danger of losing what endowment the institution had 
unless it was immediately and materially increased, at the same 
time proposing the initiation of an effort to raise an additional 
$50,000 at once. He stated that he had reason to believe the 
American Baptist Education Society would give $10,000 toward 
the proposed amount, and that he knew an individual who 
would give $5,000 more, provided the trustees would raise a 
like amount. These gifts would, in his opinion, enable the 
president to raise the remainder in large amounts ranging from 
$500 to $5,000. In response to this suggestion and offer, the 
effort to increase the endowment was initiated and the depart- 
ments of law and of medicine were not established. 

At the September meeting when Dr. Montague was elected, 
Dr. and Mrs. F. A. Miles, of Greenville, offered to the university 
for a stipulated annuity the famous summer resort, known as 
Cesar’s Head, containing about 2,500 acres of mountain land, 
with a hotel and a few other buildings. In due time it was 
accepted by the trustees, but it could never be made valuable, 
notwithstanding its wonderful beauty and attractiveness as a 
summer resort, until a good road was built across the property 
in 1924. The university then disposed of the property to very 
good advantage. It constitutes the largest body of land ever 
given the university. 

As early as 1896 the alumni, through their general organ- 
ization, began an agitation for the erection of a combination 
building which would provide a chapel, classrooms, halls for 
the two societies and possibly space for housing the library until 
a special building suitable for that purpose could be secured. 
By commencement, 1897, several thousand dollars had been 
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raised and two years later collections were sufficiently advanced 
to select the site and begin the actual work of construction. On 
the morning of Wednesday, June 14, 1899, the alumni, under 
the leadership of H. R. Moseley, the efficient president of the 
association, assembled at the site selected for the building to 
break ground for the foundation. It was highly appropriate 
that Dr. Judson was selected for this honor. He spoke a few 
fitting words, pointing to the small cabin not far away where 
he began unpacking apparatus nearly fifty years before, then 
amid much enthusiasm thrust the spade into the ground and 
threw out the first dirt. It was a historic occasion, marking 
the beginning of a new building and a new significance in the 
alumni organization. The cornerstone was laid by the masonic 
order with an address by Dr. E. C. Dargan, of Louisville, on 
September 1. Commencement was held in the hall June, 1900, 
but the building was not completed and dedicated till 1901. 
It cost about $22,000. It is a handsome building with sev- 
eral beautiful memorial windows, but is now totally inadequate 
to the needs of the university. It is known as the Judson 
Alumni Hall. 

_ During the administration of Dr. Montague two other 
buildings were erected. The first was the fitting school building 
situated on the north side of the campus and now used as a 
residence by the business manager. The second was the first of 
the larger dormitories, named Montague Hall in honor of the 
president’s mother. The erection of this dormitory, which was 
launched by the board in June, 1899, opened the dormitory 
era in which the administration makes itself responsible for 
both the housing and the feeding of such students as may wish 
to take advantage of the arrangement. In cost dormitory living 
was about midway between the private boarding house and the 
“student mess’’ system then in operation. Most students now 
prefer the dormitory to any other plan of student life, some 
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local students now living on the campus rather than in their 
own homes. 

Dr. Montague threw himself into the effort to raise the 
necessary funds with great energy and vigor, but the response 
was not rapid. Ground was not broken until April 24, 1901, 
and even then only about half the necessary funds were in hand. 
’ Rev. J. B. Parrott, representing the Laurens Association where 
Dr. Montague had made the first appeal, delivered the address 
on the occasion. It was completed and occupied at the opening 
of the session October 1, 1901, at a cost of $12,000 and ac- 
commodates about 60 students. 

The retirement of Dr. Manly who had taught the Bible 
for some years left that important subject without a competent 
teacher. The faculty of Furman, which for many years in its 
early history had been composed wholly of ministers, was now 
composed wholly of laymen with the exception of Dr. G. B. 
Moore whose duties in his own field were heavy. But Dr. 
Manly’s Bible work had made such an impression that the 
trustees were unwilling to drop the subject even on the recom- 
mendation of the president. The Bible must be taught. The 
board therefore arranged for ‘‘Bible lecturers,’’ securing the ser- 
vices of Drs. C. S. Gardner, D. W. Key, W. J. Langston, R. W. 
Sanders and Professor B. E. Geer at different times. One year 
Dr. Langston was made professor of the ‘School of Biblical 
Literature,’ while the next year the subject was put in the hands 
of the president assisted by Professors Judson, Moore and Cook. 
During the year 1901-02, I. W. Wingo was “Professor of 
Biblical Literature’ and the last year of the Montague ad- 
ministration the subject was apparently dropped altogether. 
At this distance it seems strange that the Bible around which 
the institution had been originally built should have been al- 
lowed to hold so precarious a position later in the history. 
When Dr. Poteat was elected president he was also elected 
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Professor of Philosophy and Bible. He laid great stress on the 
Bible work which has had a secure and growing place in the 
curriculum through the years since 1903. 

From its beginning the entire Furman board had been 
elected every four years, but in 1898 the twenty-five trustees 
were divided into five classes, five in each class, one class going 
out each year. This arrangement gives stability and at the same 
time flexibility and response to the popular will. The state 
convention can change the personnel of a majority of the board 
in three sessions and thus completely control the policy of the 
university, but they cannot do so in a shorter time except by 
persuasion and argument. The plan assures control and guar- 
antees time and opportunity for reflection upon any policy which 
it demands. It would seem to be as nearly ideal as anything 
human and democratic can be. 

Another important subject which was more and more 
recognized during Dr. Montague’s administration was ‘“‘Educa- 
tion,’ or ‘‘Pedagogy,”’ or ‘‘Pedagogics,”” as it was then generally 
termed. Something had been done in the way of preparing 
young men to teach during much of Furman’s history and many 
of her sons had entered the teaching profession. But Dr. Monta- 
gue gave the matter new emphasis. The first year of his ad- 
ministration he and Professor Griffith had given instruction in 
this subject both by lecture and in practice. The next year 
Superintendent E. L. Hughes, of the Greenville schools, was 
added to the force and the work offered was much enlarged. 
The next year Professor Moore took the place of Professor 
Griffith who had resigned. The work continued to be em- 
phasized throughout this administration. Professor Hughes 
was retained as lecturer on Pedagogy for some years in the next 
administration, but the subject did not receive the same promi- 
nence and emphasis as before. Dr. Montague was anxious to 
inaugurate a summer normal school, but the trustees thought it 
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unwise. He also pressed for the establishment of a law school, 
but again the trustees were unwilling to assume the risk. They 
did, however, attempt a summer law school from June 17 to 
July 13, 1901. It was under the general supervision of Pro- 
fessor Moore with Judge Joseph A. McCullough acting as dean. 
The response seems to have been small and the effort was dis- 
continued after one session. 

A number of gifts of some importance were received during 
Dr. Montague’s presidency. In 1899 Hon. J. A. Fant of Union 
and Mr. J. A. Carroll of Gaffney each agreed to endow a scholar- 
ship in the sum of $1,000 for the help of needy students. Mr. 
M. C. Treat made several gifts on behalf of needy ministerial 
students. Several similar gifts of less importance were received, 
indicating a willingness to help indigent students. 

Several prizes were established during this period with the 
design of stimulating students to vigorous efforts for high at- 
tainments. 

Mrs. Ann E. Marshall of Greenville donated her private 
museum, containing much of the Barratt collection, and others 
assisted in building up the museum. 

Dr. Whitman of Toccoa, Georgia, made a donation of 
$2,000 which was utilized in erecting the fitting school build- 
ing. 

In 1900 a neat gymnasium was erected chiefly through the 
efforts of Professor A. P. Taylor. It was recognized as an im- 
portant addition to the equipment of the institution, but it was 
a wooden structure and was destroyed by fire within a year. 
Furman did not secure a real gymnasium for nearly twenty- 
five years longer. Permission to play intercollegiate football was 
again granted the students by the trustees in 1900. 

In June, 1900, the general policy of co-education, even to 
the limited extent it was carried on in Furman, was abandoned. 
At the same time the board “put itself on record as being in 
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favor of co-education, but the attendance of female students is 
too limited to warrant the board in arranging to continue re- 
ceiving them as students.” Since that date women have occa- 
sionally entered Furman as special students, and the law school 
is open to them on equal terms with the men, but no general 
policy of co-education has been restored. This action was taken 
in the interest of harmony with the Baptist schools for girls. 

In 1900 the preparatory school was transformed into the 
Furman Fitting School with a three years’ course of study, and 
in 1901 military training was made a feature of the fitting 
school work, and Major W. J. Moore, a graduate of the Citadel, 
was made commandant. While such training for boys has 
been popular and successful in several schools in the state it 
does not seem to have been so at Furman where it was aban- 
doned after a comparatively brief trial. Furman’s major con- 
stituency have not belonged to the military or governing class. 

In 1902 a School of Oratory and Expression was created by 
the board on motion of W. C. Miller of Charleston, and George 
D. Currie was put in charge. It was to be supported by charg- 
ing a fee of $5.00. It should have been an important enlarge- 
ment of the work offered but nothing seems to have come of it. 

The latter part of Dr. Montague’s administration was 
clouded by frictions and strains within the faculty and among 
the constituency of the university which doubtless in part led 
to his resignation and that of other members of the faculty. 
Disharmony existed so intense as to lead the president to lay the 
situation before the board as early as June, 1899, when a com- 
mittee of the board after conference with Dr. Montague found 
“nothing requiring the immediate action of the board, and, 
therefore, make no recommendation.’ In June, 1900, Pro- 
fessor Watson was severely censured by the board for a public 
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attack on the president, but he was allowed to retain his posi- 
tion and continued teaching for several years. 

A much more serious difficulty arose in connection with 
Professor Gordon B. Moore of the School of Philosophy. 
President Montague was not personally involved in the strife, 
but apparently felt keenly the embarrassment of the situation 
which, it was generally believed, was a factor in his resignation. 
Dr. Moore had come to the university from the pastorate, but 
had been markedly successful as a teacher. He was a man of 
culture, a clear strong thinker, a good preacher, rather bold and 
challenging in his manner and methods in the classroom and in 
public, little disposed to conciliate those who might misunder- 
stand or disapprove his words or actions. For some time oppo- 
sition to him and his alleged views had been growing up in va- 
rious parts of the state. It was rumored that his teaching 
methods were objectionable, that his views of the atonement 
were unsatisfactory, that he was doubtful about Biblical mir- 
acles and secret prayer. It was asserted by his friends that these 
hurtful rumors were industriously circulated by a few people 
who opposed Dr. Moore on personal grounds. Whatever the 
facts were, and the facts were never brought into any very 
clear light, the situation was sufficiently serious to come before 
the board in December, 1901, when there was a prolonged dis- 
cussion of the matter which developed, according to Dr. D. M. 
Ramsay the president of the board, three views within the 
board: One group believed that Dr. Moore’s views were se- 
riously wrong and that he should resign or be removed at once; 
a second group believed that the opposition was of such a char- 
acter as would injure the university and ultimately dislodge 
the professor, but they did not regard him as a heretic and re- 
fused to take any action that would injure him; the third group 
did not believe that Dr. Moore was a heretic, nor did they think 
the good of the institution demanded his removal. On the other 
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hand they regarded him as a well endowed, well equipped 
teacher, a Christian gentleman whose loss to the university 
would be great and they did not think that such clamor as had 
arisen against this professor should be encouraged by yielding 
to its unreasonable demands. The debate was “‘spirited’’ but 
no conclusion was reached and no action taken. 

When the board met in Greenville in June, Dr. Moore was 
invited to appear before the board and state his views. This 
he did with such satisfaction to the board that Dr. Ramsay, the 
president, later stated publicly that “it is proper to say that so 
direct was his method, so clear his thought, so sincere and 
evangelical his spirit, so marked his loyalty to the inspired 
word, that with enthusiasm the board expressed its belief in 
his soundness by a unanimous vote (one member asking to be 
excused from voting) and published in the denominational 
papers a statement giving the results of this inquiry that was 
intended to be an ungrudging and unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Moore’s orthodoxy.’’! 

Shortly afterwards Dr. Montague resigned to accept the 
presidency of Howard College in Alabama, and it was asserted 
by some that the continuance of Dr. Moore in the faculty was 
an important consideration in reaching his decision. At any 
rate the opposition to Dr. Moore became more pronounced and 
voluble through the summer and fall. Accordingly, when the 
trustees met in Greenville in December in connection with the 
state convention the matter came before them again, but this 
time the plea against Moore was one of expediency. It was 
argued that Dr. Moore’s orthodoxy had been vindicated by the 
board, that he could, therefore, be retired in the interest of peace 
without any reflection upon him or his teaching. This conten- 
tion so far prevailed that the following resolutions offered by 
R. J. Alderman were adopted by a 9 to 6 vote: 
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“WHEREAS, There is decided opposition among a certain portion of the 
Baptists of the State to the continuance of Dr. G. B. Moore as a professor 
in Furman University; 

“Resolved, That he be requested to tender his resignation to take effect 
after next commencement in June, 1903.” 

It is to be noted that the board did not again pass on Dr. 
Moore’s views, but requested his resignation in response to a 
hostile public opinion which limited his usefulness. When the 
news of this action reached the state convention then in session 
in Greenville they adopted unanimously by rising vote a reso- 
lution expressing their ‘‘confidence in Professor G. B. Moore as 
a Baptist minister and a consistent Christian.’”’"! Col. James A. 
Hoyt and others requested the privilege of appearing before the 
board in the interest of Dr. Moore. The request was cheer- 
fully granted with the result that the conference led the board 
to reconsider the resolutions and ultimately to postpone action 
till the regular meeting in the following June. The divided 
state of public opinion is seen in the fact that the vote on post- 
ponement was a tie, and was decided in favor of postponement 
by the vote of President Ramsay. In making a statement to 
the convention on behalf of the board a little later President 
Ramsay gave the facts as above and further stated that by 
unanimous vote the trustees had instructed him “‘to convey in- 
formation of this action to the convention then in session, and 
to say that it was the sense of the body of trustees that there 
could be no peace while Dr. Moore remained in the faculty.’’? 
As a matter of personal privilege Dr. Moore made an impressive 
statement before the convention, concluding that he would re- 
sign when it was mutually convenient to him and the trustees. 
Before the year passed he himself solved the difficulty by tender- 
ing his resignation. Thus ended officially one of the most 
painful and distressing incidents in the whole history of Furman. 


1Minutes State Convention, 1902. 
2Baptist Courier, January 15, 1903. 
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The controversy still continued for months and left wounds 
which were long in healing. It involved fundamental 
principles of college administration which invested it with 
more than local interest. It spread to other states where similar 
questions might arise. On the one hand the trustees were 
praised for their response to the militant opinion of the critical 
group, and on the other they were censured for weakly yielding 
in the interest of expediency and peace to popular clamor against 
a Christian gentleman and able professor whom they them- 
selves had declared to be orthodox and otherwise satisfactory. 
It was a most painful and harassing experience to all friends of 
the university. It has been followed here in some detail in 
order to present the salient facts in this controversy over the 
institution, in some respects the most important in the century 
of its history. 

The resignation of Dr. Montague and the controversy that 
was raging around Dr. Moore were not allowed by the board 
to stall the work of the institution. Dr. Judson was elected 
acting president at the special meeting which accepted Dr. Monta- 
gue’s resignation. At the regular meeting at Greenville in De- 
cember, Reverend L. M. Roper, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Spartanburg was elected president. After considera- 
tion until March he declined and Dr. Judson continued to act 
as president through the year 1902-03. 

The year before a committee had been appointed, at the 
suggestion of President Montague, to mature plans for another 
campaign to increase the endowment. The denomination had 
now increased in numbers and wealth to a point where ade- 
quate endowment seemed easily possible. At the same time 
the opportunities and the needs of the institution were con- 
stantly enlarging. At this juncture the Reverend Joel I. Allen 
of the Pee Dee Association came forward on his own initiative 
with a proposition to lead in an endowment campaign on a 
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plan which promised a larger success than any effort yet made. 
He was invited to lay his plan before the board. After due 
consideration it was heartily approved and Brother Allen was 
employed for one year to carry it to success. In brief he en- 
gaged to raise $100,000 by finding 400 individuals who would 
give $50 a year for five years, the value of each bond to be 
certified by a banker of the community in which it was given. 
Thus was launched one of the most important and one of the 
most successful campaigns ever undertaken for the college. 
Mr. Allen proved to be a wonderful agent, not only securing 
the funds desired but also greatly strengthening Furman in the 
affections and regard of the people wherever he went, and this 
was done in the face of the controversy which was raging around 
Professor Moore. He continued to act as financial agent of the 
institution until December 1, 1906, not only raising the 
$100,000 but rendering important additional services in va- 
rious directions. When he resigned the board gave him gen- 
erous praise in these words: “In faith he originated the scheme 
and with unswerving fidelity prosecuted it to the splendid suc- 
cess which was achieved. ‘The glorious future of the university 
will in a great measure be the result of his labors.’’+ 

Thus passed the year 1902-03. It was a year of difficulties 
but of very substantial progress. The institution was without 
a president and controversy was raging about “‘infidel recluses’’ 
in the faculty, but Brother Allen’s endowment work made re- 
markable progress. The success of this movement provoked a 
young critic to assert that “‘to those familiar with the financial 
history of Furman University, it is no news that by some ex- 
tremely unbusiness-like ventures large blocks of the endowment 
have been lost.’’ Such reckless and unfounded statements led 
Dr. Judson to defend the financial history of the institution in 
two able articles in which he declared that in the fifty years of 
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his intimate knowledge of its finances not as much as $5,000 
had been lost. It was a remarkable testimony to the care and 
efficiency with which its business had been handled. So ended 
this annus mirabilis in the history of Furman. 

The five years of Dr. Montague’s administration brought 
substantial gains in the way of better internal organization, in- 
crease of equipment and enlargement of the student body. The 
friends of the institution saw him go with sincere regret, the 
board stating “‘that in accepting the resignation of Dr. A. P. 
Montague, as president of Furman University, we do so with 
great reluctance and disappointment, having all confidence in his 
ability to achieve the great work lying just before him.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
PRESIDENT POTEAT’S ADMINISTRATION 


SBN June 10, 1913, Reverend Edwin McNeill Poteat 
9, of Philadelphia was elected as the fourth president of 
|| Furman University. On June 27th he wrote, accept- 
| ing the call as the will of God, but stating that he 
could not take charge till November Ist. He was a North 
Carolinian by birth, a graduate of Wake Forest College and the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, a brilliant thinker and 
speaker, a pastor of wide and successful experience, a son-in-law 
of the beloved A. J. Gordon, with extensive and important ac- 
quaintances and connections in the North, a profoundly relig- 
ious man, with his eyes wide open to all truth and now in the 
very prime of life. He came to his high office at a favorable 
time. The nightmare of anxiety for the existence of Furman 
was passed, the denomination was growing in numbers and 
strength, the economic condition of the state was more hopeful 
than it had been since the war. The textile industry was begin- 
ning to establish itself in the Piedmont section of the Carolinas, 
promising increase of wealth in the immediate environs of the 
institution, increasing its attractiveness to students and their 
families. 

Dr. Poteat was present at the opening of the session in Sep- 
tember, but did not remove to Greenville and take charge of the 
institution until November Ist. He came profoundly convinced 
of the importance of the small college, equally so of the impor- 
tance of the denominational or Christian college, determined 
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to keep Furman earnestly and sincerely Christian, and at the 
same time educationally abreast of the best. He was deter- 
mined to keep his eyes open to all light, and his heart respon- 
sive to the leading of the Spirit of God. It would be a difficult 
task. The financial resources of the institution were still slen- 
der and precarious, the school system of the state was inadequate 
to the thorough preparation of students, salaries of professors 
were small, Furman had just passed through a bitter controversy 
that had left heart burnings and resentments behind. But con- 
ditions were improving and promised to improve more rapidly. 

He came primarily as president, but had no thought of per- 
mitting administrative duties to monopolize his thought or ex- 
haust his energies. He was determined to make an important 
contribution to the intellectual and spiritual life of the stu- 
dents, and therefore came as Professor of Philosophy and Bible 
his first year. The following year W. M. Steele was added to 
the faculty as Professor of Philosophy and Political Science. 
President Poteat then took the two schools of Christian Ethics 
and Biblical Literature. He was now in his own peculiar field, 
where he was splendidly equipped and did a great work as 
teacher and lecturer. His classroom work was supplemented by 
his talks in the chapel exercises, which he always conducted 
when he was in the city. His gifts of heart and mind were 
lavished upon his students through these avenues of approach, 
enabling him to make a profound impression upon the life of 
those entrusted to his care. This service he began at once and 
continued throughout his administration. It is probably safe 
to infer that he was more interested in his teaching than his 
administrative functions. 

And yet the period of his administration was marked by im- 
portant general progress in the life of the institution, shown by 
numerous minor improvements and by largely increased endow- 
ment, decided raises in professors’ salaries, the addition of two 
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important buildings (the Library and the Hall of Science), 
greatly increased efficiency in the teaching of the natural sciences, 
the abandonment of a number of unusual degrees, and renewed 
emphasis upon the teaching of the Bible and Christianity. 

The achievements of the administration cannot be followed 
in all their details, but certain features will now be described. 

One of the first matters to be regulated was intercollegiate 
athletics, about the permission and extent of which the con- 
stituency and the board itself were more or less divided in opin- 
ion. Some opposed intercollegiate athletics altogether, others 
desired to confine contests to such narrow limits as to destroy 
much of its value, while others favored a more liberal policy 
which would put Furman somewhat on a par with other simi- 
lar institutions. Dr. Poteat never had any real interest in ath- 
letics, apparently regarding it as a necessary nuisance in college 
life, but he did determine to control it. 

It will be recalled that intercollegoate athletics had been sup- 
pressed shortly before the election of Dr. Poteat. The board, 
at the meeting which elected him, restored intercollegiate con- 
tests, and placed all athletics absolutely under the control of the 
faculty, which should exercise its authority through an athletic 
committee. It was steadily growing in importance in college 
life, causing some anxiety to many friends of college education. 
Football was suppressed once more, but restored by the board 
in 1912. The next year the board agreed to continue its per- 
mission, provided the students would themselves suppress haz- 
ing. This they have largely done, and intercollegiate athletics 
has had an unbroken history from that time to the present. 

At the same meeting of the board, Dr. Judson was made 
dean of the faculty and Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. It 
was fitting that this noble teacher should have a rest, for his 
race was now nearly run. The office of dean did not at that 
time carry any heavy duties, as at present. He was, upon his 
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death in 1907, succeeded as dean by Professor B. E. Geer, in 
whose hands the office became an important administrative func- 
tion of the college. On his resignation in 1911 he was suc- 
ceeded in 1912 by Professor H. T. Cox, who, on account of ill 
health, resigned in 1920, and was succeeded by Professor R. N. 
Daniel. The significance of the office has grown with the years. 

For some time before Dr. Poteat came to Furman the num- 
ber of students had been declining. In 1900-01 there were 151 
college students and 92 in the Fitting School; in 1901-02 the 
numbers were 147 and 77; the next year 150 and 59. Strenu- 
ous efforts were made during the summer of 1903 to increase the 
number. The board passed a rule that every professor who was 
not himself studying in some good school should spend at least 
thirty days in canvassing, and there was talk of employing stu- 
dents or some more experienced man in this service. But noth- 
ing availed. The roll of college students went down to 112 and 
the Fitting School to 55 in the first year of the Poteat adminis- 
tration. The next year there was a slight increase, the numbers 
being 116 and 65, and the next year the numbers rose to 140 
and 84. Dr. Poteat never made strenuous efforts to increase 
the attendance, being thoroughly committed to the advantages 
of the small college. He believed in “hand-picked fruit,’’ to use 
his own phrase, and during the fifteen years of his administra- 
tion the number of college students rose above 200 only twice. 
The attendance was steady and good, generally filling the equip- 
ment provided. 

At the meeting of the board in December, the first under 
President Poteat’s administration, his heart was cheered by the 
report of Rev. Joel I. Allen that he had succeeded in raising 
$100,000 addition to the endowment. Four hundred notes of 
$250 each had been secured, and every note was certified by the 
president or cashier of some bank in South Carolina, constitut- 
ing probably the best subscriptions ever taken for education in 
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the state. Allen was heartily thanked by the board and elected 
financial agent for another year to assist in collecting notes, en- 
listing students and otherwise building up the fortunes of the 
university. Under the circumstances his was a remarkable 
achievement, unsurpassed in the history of Furman. 

At commencement, 1904, Greenville Female College cele- 
brated its semi-centennial with fitting ceremonies. The board 
adjourned in honor of the occasion, being represented by D. M. 
Ramsay, then president of the board. The college had enjoyed 
fifty years of remarkable success, being embarrassed only by 
want of room to take care of the young ladies who wished to 
enjoy its advantages. 

At this meeting of the board it was decided to borrow 
money sufficient to pay up all arrearages owed to professors and 
thenceforth to pay them monthly. No action could have been 
more acceptable to the heavily-worked members of the faculty. 
The full salary at that time was only $1,080, and the institu- 
tion was usually behind with its payments. The faculty had 
hitherto uniformly been made to bear the burden of inadequate 
income and a depleted treasury. Henceforth the institution was 
to pay all it promised and pay it promptly, the denomination 
would share the burdens with its teaching servants. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this was not always done, but it was always there- 
after recognized as the proper thing to do. 

In order to secure the location of the Margaret Home for 
missionaries’ children in Greenville the executive committee 
adopted a resolution, June 16, 1904, offering free tuition in 
both Furman and G. F. C. to as many as ten of these children 
in each college. This action was later confirmed by the board 
and was operative as long as the home was located in Green- 
ville, in this way co-operating with the denomination in the 
care of missionaries’ children. At the same time the board, on 
the recommendation of President Poteat, appealed to the 
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denomination for a current support fund of $5,000, to be pro- 
vided annually by the churches. This would give stability and 
security to the work of the university and would cement the 
bond between the denomination and their institution. 

Dr. Judson continued his benefactions to the college to the 
end of his life. In 1904 he presented the beautiful chandelier 
(now an electrolier) which illuminates the chapel, and the 
same year transferred to the trustees his house and thirty acres 
of land lying a short distance to the southeast of the college. 
This was valued at $5,000, and shortly afterwards sold for that 
amount. Finally he made the endowment of the Furman Li- 
brary his residuary legatee, a provision which on his death 
brought a substantial addition to that institution. At com- 
mencement, 1905, Miss Mary C. Judson presented the institu- 
tion with an excellent portrait of her distinguished brother, 
painted by Miss Hall of the art department of Greenville Female 
College. His death occurred January 12, 1907. He was a great 
character, a great teacher and scholar, a humble and devoted 
Christian. He was probably Furman’s greatest educator. 

Early in 1905 President Poteat approached Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie with the request that he provide the university with 
a suitable library building, a form of beneficence in which he 
was greatly interested at that time. Mr. Carnegie was favorably 
inclined to the proposition, but, as usual, required the guaran- 
tee of an adequate endowment. In this instance the amount 
required was $15,000. This amount the committee guaran- 
teed February 3, 1905, with the assistance of Dr. Judson, who 
had long been deeply interested in the effort to secure an ade- 
quate library. Ground was broken for the building by Dr. 
Judson, April 19, 1906, the cornerstone was laid June 6, and 
the building was completed in the spring of 1907 at a cost of 
about $23,000. It supplied a great and long-felt want. 
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At its meeting in June, 1905, the board adopted a general 
building plan for the campus which had been prepared and do- 
nated by Mr. F. E. Perkins, of New York, who drew the plans 
for the library. It provided for a site for the library where it 
now stands, and a turning circle for carriages on the road imme- 
diately in front of the building. It provided for a gymnasium 
and athletic field across the road immediately in front of and 
to the west of the library, for a dormitory where Geer Hall 
now stands, for a Science Hall where that building now stands, 
and an infirmary in front of the present location of the gym- 
nasium. Except for the location of the gymnasium and athletic 
field the plan then adopted is remarkably like that later ap- 
proved by the board on the recommendation of Mr. Draper, 
of Charlotte, N. C., in conformity to which the institution is 
now building. 

The Fitting School dormitory, now called McGee Hall, 
was projected by the executive committee in April, 1907, by ap- 
propriating to this object $5,000 received from the sale of the 
Judson house. This amount was to be supplemented by $7,- 
000 to be raised by the sale of stock in a scheme originated by 
one of the trustees, Mr. R. J. Alderman. It was completed by 
the late fall and was immediately occupied by Fitting School 
students. This department now had two buildings for its ex- 
clusive use. 

One of the important educational events of this administra- 
tion was the complete separation of Greenville Female College 
from Furman University. Judging from the verbiage of the 
resolutions adopted by the State Convention creating the col- 
lege, in 1854, it would seem that it was the intention of the 
convention to lay upon the trustees of Furman the duty of es- 
tablishing and setting the college in operation with the expecta- 
tion that in no great while it would be turned over to its own 
board of trustees as a separate institution. This was not done 
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and the Furman board continued to own, control and operate 
the female college for more than fifty years with success and 
general satisfaction to the denomination. There was never a 
unified administration under one president, though this was 
proposed once or twice, only a single board for the two institu- 
tions. At times the buildings and grounds were rented to the 
president of the female college, who operated under the general 
direction of the Furman board. At other times it was operated 
under the control of the board by a special executive commit- 
tee. Its interests were considered at meetings of the board and 
were regularly brought before the convention. Although the 
college had flourished and grown under this arrangement, still 
for various reasons there had been rising for some time in the 
state a desire for the separation of the two institutions. But 
there was hesitancy and fear, because it was thought by some 
that a separation could not be legally effected. 

The trustees themselves seem to have grown weary of man- 
aging the two institutions with separate administrations and 
took the initiative in the movement for separation. At the 
June meeting in 1905 the board, on motion of D. M. Ramsay, 
appointed a committee consisting of H. J. Haynsworth, W. H. 
Lyles, H. P. McGee, and B. M. Shuman, to report at the De- 
cember meeting ‘‘whether it would be feasible to provide for 
separate boards of trustees for the Female College and the uni- 
versity, and what steps should be taken to effect such arrange- 
ment.’’! The report of this committee was not preserved, but it 
was evidently favorable, for upon motion of A. G. Furman, the 
board endorsed same and recommended “‘that a resolution be 
presented to the convention by the president of the board look- 
ing to the legal separation of the two institutions and request 
that the convention take the necessary steps to carry same out.’’2 


Minutes of Board of Furman University. 
Minutes of Board. 
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In response to this action the convention appointed a board 
of fifteen members ‘‘to have the management and control of the 
Greenville Female College for one year, subject to the authority 
of the trustees of Furman University.”” Another committee was 
appointed “‘to take the whole question of the separate board of 
trustees for, and the incorporation of, the Greenville Female 
College into consideration, and that they be instructed to take 
such action in the courts as will tend to the full and final set- 
tlement of the question of title involved in looking to and ar- 
ranging for the possible separation of the Greenville Female 
College from the trusteeship of Furman University and its sepa- 
rate incorporation.’’! 

It is not necessary further to follow in detail the procedure 
by which the two institutions were finally and legally separated. 
It will suffice to say that the case was sufficiently advanced for 
final action by December, 1908, when the convention author- 
ized the incorporation of the ‘‘Greenville Female College,”’ se- 
lected its incorporators and performed such other acts as gave 
to the institution separate legal existence. Thus ended this 
episode in South Carolina Baptist educational history. There 
had never been co-education, or even co-ordinate education, as 
this is known at the present time. There were two administra- 
tions, two faculties, two student bodies, two plants with sepa- 
rate equipments. Neither institution had been of any particular 
service to the other. There had simply been one board oper- 
ating two separate and distinct educational institutions. It must 
have been a rather awkward and sometimes irksome business, 
and its ending seems to have brought general relief. 

In 1906 the convention approved a new movement for en- 
dowment, launched by President Poteat and the trustees to meet 
an offer of the General Education Board to give $25,000 toward 
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another $100,000 addition to the Furman endowment. The 
convention renewed its approval of the effort in 1907. But 
since Greenville Female College was also in need of funds it was 
decided by the boards of the two institutions to undertake a 
combined campaign, and this plan was approved by the con- 
vention. Reverend E. P. Easterling was put in charge of the 
campaign, and was assisted by O. L. Stringfield. The plan was 
to raise $200,000 for the two institutions in two years. The 
first year Furman was to receive $65,000 and G. F. C. $35,000; 
the second year these amounts were to be reversed. ‘The reason 
for this arrangement, was the offer of the General Education 
Board to Furman, which had to be met in one year and which 
had given the impulse to the whole movement. Financial con- 
ditions in the state were very unfavorable during the year, caus- 
ing failure to complete the first $100,000 by the meeting of the 
State Convention in 1908. The boards petitioned the conven- 
tion to extend the time to July 1, 1909, and set themselves to 
devise means by which Furman could be enabled to meet the 
offer of the General Education Board, which closed December 
31, 1908. It was mutually agreed that Furman’s campaign 
should be pressed so as to raise the remaining $12,000 necessary 
for this purpose. This was done, and the offer of the Educa- 
tion Board was met. The joint campaign to secure subscrip- 
tions then continued till December 31, 1909. It was mutually 
agreed that in the collecting Furman should receive all the 
funds till enough money had been paid in to secure the condi- 
tional gift of the General Board, that then G. F. C. should re- 
ceive all the money paid in till it received as much as Furman, 
and thereafter the funds should be equally divided. When the 
final settlement was made by the two boards, April 27, 1910, 
it was found that $12,112.07 of the funds of G. F. C. had 
been turned over to Furman, entitling G. F. C. to receive double 
that amount from future collections befort Furman again began 
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to participate. Thus ended the only co-operative effort ever 
made in raising funds for the two institutions. 

In 1908, Mr. Andrew Carnegie offered $25,000 toward the 
erection of the James C. Furman Hall of Science. Subscrip- 
tions raised by 1908 and payments made by June, 1909, as- 
sured the erection of the building. Construction began about 
October 1, 1910, with promise by Gallivan Building Company 
of completion by May 1, 1911. It was actually put into use 
in January, 1912, having been completed at a cost for building 
and equipment of about $50,000, half of which was given by 
Mr. Carnegie. At the same time the General Education Board 
gave $25,000 additional to the endowment. It was formally 
opened January 8, 1912. It constituted a worthy memorial 
to Dr. James C. Furman, who had so long and faithfully served 
the institution. The earlier effort to endow a chair in his mem- 
ory had failed, but this handsome, substantial and commodious 
Hall of Science is perhaps even more conspicuous and appro- 
priate than a chair would have been. The building was gutted 
by fire in the summer of 1923, but was immediately rebuilt, 
with considerable improvements by rearrangements of floor 
space. It is now one of the most satisfactory science buildings 
of its size in the country. 

The salaries of professors were necessarily rising and the 
number of professors was increasing as more students came and 
the curriculum was enlarged. This kept the income below the 
expenses almost continually, causing constant financial difficul- 
ties for the administration and stimulating frequent efforts at 
enlargement of endowment. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Poteat the General Education 
Board again in 1911 expressed its willingness to give $25,000 
toward an addition of $100,000, and the board approved an 
effort to be undertaken as soon as possible. Greenville Female 
College was then in the field for funds, rendering it inadvisable 
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for Furman to make any effort notwithstanding the offer of the 
General Board. In 1913 the denomination had become so far 
organized that the Furman board felt constrained to ask from 
the Education Board of the State Convention the privilege of 
making the campaign for $75,000. Permission was not granted, 
and Dr. Poteat went out of office without the privilege and bur- 
den of leading in another endowment campaign. 

An interesting experiment was made from 1912 to 1916 in 
the employment of Reverend M. V. McDuffie, of Asbury Park, 
N. J., to represent Furman in the North, where he had been a 
pastor and where President Poteat was very well known. The 
experiment was continued for about four years, but with only 
indifferent success, yielding a total of a little more than $26,- 
000, and no additional students as far as known. 

Another interesting experiment was the financial effort 
which Dr. Poteat called the Living Endowment. In essence it 
was the agreement of living people to make an annual gift to 
the current expenses of the institution. Mr. Easterling turned 
over some $30,000 in this Living Endowment during the four 
years of his financial agency. Most of these promises soon 
lapsed and little actual assistance for the institution came of all 
the well-meant effort. It is not in human nature to continue 
such payments very long. 

The closing years of Dr. Poteat’s administration were 
marked by many internal improvements of permanent value. 
Notwithstanding the great financial difficulties of the university, 
the trustees granted free tuition to ministers’ sons in 1907, and 
that has continued to be the practice of the institution to the 
present time, irrespective of the ability of the minister to pay 
the tuition charges. 

The original wooden building, with two small rooms, in 
which Drs. Furman and Judson began their work on the Fur- 
man Hill in 1851, was turned over in 1910 to the Quarternion 
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Club for a club house under an agreement that the club should 
keep it in repair and beautify its surroundings. It then stood 
on the site now occupied by Geer Hall. When that building 
was started the old building was rolled to its present position, 
where it still serves as the meeting place of the Quarternion 
Club, now a graduate organization. 

In 1910 the Bachelor of Science degree was reintroduced 
Several unusual degrees conferred on students earlier in the his- 
tory of the institution had already been dropped. This action 
brought Furman into harmony with other similar institutions 
in the courses and degrees offered. In 1916 the Master of Arts 
work was discontinued, Professor E. H. Henderson being the 
last student to take this degree. 

In 1911 some of the roads through the campus were dedi- 
cated to the city. The object of this action was to secure good 
roads without cost to the university. This object was secured, 
but the institution lost control over the roads, which in the 
long run was more important than the temporary advantage of 
good roads without cost. 

In 1911, discipline, in all minor cases, was transferred from 
the faculty as a whole to a discipline committee of the faculty. 
There is no subject about which members of a faculty will dis- 
agree more radically and with more feeling than the punish- 
ment to be meted out to a delinquent student. Earnest debate 
is almost certain and serious feeling not always wanting. The 
appointment of the committee was and has continued to be the 
practice until the present time. More recently the students have 
been taken into co-operative relations with the faculty in mat- 
ters of discipline, and through a council chosen jointly by the 
faculty and student body from the various classes they render 
very important assistance in preserving proper order and de- 
corum among the students. 
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In 1911, a quarterly bulletin, of which one number an- 
nually would be the catalogue, was started. It has continued 
to the present time and has served various important purposes— 
publication of scholarly papers and important addresses by mem- 
bers of the faculty and others, dissemination of college news, 
an organ of intercommunication among alumni and friends of 
the institution, and other forms of important service. 

In 1912, Dr. Poteat recommended the appointment of a 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. Later Professor C. B. 
Martin held this office for a time, rendering excellent and im- 
portant service. But there has been no continuity in this office, 
mainly because funds have been so limited that little could be 
done in beautifying and developing the campus. The possi- 
bilities are great but the resources have been too meager to real- 
ize them. Even now, with a plant worth considerably more 
than a million dollars, very little is spent on the campus. 

In June, 1912, on motion of Dr. Z. T. Cody, the board 
took into consideration the possibility of correlating the Bap- 
tist schools of the state into a system which would be mutually 
helpful to all. The matter had been taken up at the last State 
Convention and commended to the schools for consideration. 
Nothing definite came of the suggestion. Since that date the 
rapid development of the state high schools has not only put a 
stop to the further growth of the denominational high school, 
but has even led to the closing of some of them. The establish- 
ment of a correlated system of denominational high schools is 
no longer needed. A serious effort at correlation among the five 
colleges was made in 1924-25, but so far all such efforts have 
been utterly futile. They have gone to pieces on the rocks of 
independence, local pride and financial interest, institutional tra- 
ditions and loyalty. Success along the present lines or the death 
and dissolution of some of the institutions seem to be the only 
alternatives now before us. 
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In 1916 the Fitting School was finally discontinued. With 
some interruptions, preparatory work had been carried on by 
Furman throughout its history, but for some years it had been 
increasingly difficult to keep it going. The state high schools 
were depriving it of patronage, obviating the necessity for its 
existence. It had done an excellent work but its work was 
ended. Henceforth the collegiate department must depend moxe 
and more upon the state high schools for prepared students, and 
therefore must enter into closer relations with the state school 
system. Many men of marked ability had taught in the Pre- 
paratory Department, going from this school to college and 
university classes in many parts of the country. The Fitting 
School buildings were soon needed to care for the increasing 
number of college students, so that there was no material loss 
in the closing of the Fitting School. 

Dr. Poteat had been at Furman nearly fifteen years. He had 
done a fine work. The endowment had been very materially 
increased, the equipment had been greatly improved by the erec- 
tion of the library and the Science Hall, and other buildings had 
been improved, the faculty had been enlarged and salaries had 
been increased. There had been no effort to expand the cur- 
riculum, but rather to strengthen the corps of instructors and 
the equipment for teaching along recognized conservative lines. 
The number of degrees had been reduced to two, B.A. and 
B.S., and the talk about law and medicine had become silent. 
Furman had been stripping for the race that lay right ahead. 
There had been increasing emphasis on the Bible and the natural 
sciences and the use of the library. Dr. Poteat’s greatest work 
perhaps was his enlargement of the facilities for teaching the 
sciences, and his emphasis upon the combination of Christian 
teaching with that of the sciences. This led him to name the 
science building for Dr. Furman, noted chiefly as a Christian 
educator and preacher of the gospel. 
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Dr. Poteat is a preacher and lecturer of superb ability, with 
deep interest in the great world movements of religious thought 
and life. Since 1914 the world had been in convulsion, calling 
for the services of its strongest men in endless ways. These calls 
had naturally grown stronger on the gifted president of Fur- 
man. At last, on March 20, 1918, he notified the board that 
he would close his work with the institution at the approaching 
commencement, laying down administrative work which had 
never been congenial to him and was continually growing more 
irksome, and throwing himself into the great world movements 
that called so insistently for him. The institution was again 
without a president. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE LAST EIGHT YEARS 


HE resignation of Dr. Poteat was a shock to the board, 
but they at once went to work to secure his successor. 
They met in Columbia, April 26, 1918, talked over 
the situation and appointed a committee, of which 
Dr. Z. T. Cody was chairman, to investigate and nominate a 
man for the position. At the June meeting the committee was 
not ready to recommend a man for president but had made 
sufficient progress to lead the board to give them authority to 
continue investigation of W. J. McGlothlin, professor of Church 
History in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and “‘if satisfied as to his business and other 
essential qualifications to offer him the presidency.”’ The com- 
mittee later offered the position to Dr. McGlothlin, who felt 
constrained to decline. Dr. S. E. Bradshaw was then, on July 
15th, elected acting president for the year. His administration, 
under huge difficulties, was entirely satisfactory to the board, 
who expressed warm appreciation in suitable resolutions. 

At the June meeting of the board the so-called ‘‘Debt- 
paying Campaign’ of the denomination, launched to raise 
$350,000 for the various educational institutions, was ap- 
proved. It was a new thing for the denomination on its own 
initiative and by the use of its own machinery to undertake to 
do something for its schools. The most it had ever done was 
to permit and to commend by vote such efforts made by the 
institutions themselves. This effort marked two important 
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changes in the denomination in recent years, first an increasing 
and more widespread interest in education in general and in its 
own institutions, and second the organization of much better 
machinery than it had ever before possessed. Furman had been 
trying in vain for several years to get another campaign for en- 
dowment started. The General Education Board had offered 
$25,000 on such a campaign as far back as 1912. Owing to 
long delay that offer had lapsed. The deficit on current ex- 
penses at Furman had been mounting up and there was con- 
siderable debt in some of the other Baptist institutions of the 
state. The movement in the denomination was therefore a 
great relief and marked the beginning of a new era of denomina- 
tional helpfulness to the schools. In this effort Furman was 
to receive $100,000. 

The great war was dragging on its bloody course. Our 
own country had become a belligerent in the spring of 1917 
and the outlook was gloomy in the spring of 1918. It looked 
as if the war might continue for several years longer while the 
outcome would be determined by the financial and the man 
power of the United States. Accordingly the government called 
on the colleges to become training grounds for soldiers and offi- 
cers for the great war. Furman responded favorably in June, 
1918, inaugurating the famous S. A. T. C. regime which will 
linger as a nightmare in the memory of all college faculties and 
administrators. Joint effort at education and preparation for 
war under the joint control of the college authorities and the 
United States government was tried, but did not work well for 
education and probably contributed little to military prepared- 
ness and efficiency. The military work was discontinued after 
the Armistice but the year’s college work was largely disrupted. 

The only important changes in curriculum during 1918- 
19 was the discontinuance of German and the consolidation of 
Greek and Latin into one department called Ancient Languages 
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under Dr. J. S. Murray. Dr. H. T. Cook who had taught 
Greek so long and so effectively was made professor emeritus 
and the professor of Latin resigned. 

The board held its meeting in the First Baptist Church in 
Greenville, May 26, 1919. During the latter part of the year 
there had been correspondence and conference between the com- 
mittee of the board and Dr. McGlothlin who had made a trip 
to Greenville to consider the matter of the presidency and had 
gradually come to believe it was his duty to accept the position. 
He was in Greenville on a second visit when elected and a few 
minutes later accepted in person. In a brief talk he suggested 
as immediate objectives the erection of a new dormitory to ac- 
commodate at least 100 students, an infirmary and a gymnasium, 
and the raising of $1,000,000 to erect these buildings and in- 
crease the endowment. Progress and growth were now in the 
air. The war had profoundly stirred the nation. The people 
were accustomed to undertake big things and were in a mood to 
sacrifice. Furman like many other colleges was to profit im- 
mensely from this psychological and economic situation. For- 
tunately its board saw clearly the importance of seizing “‘the 
psychological moment,’’ recognized the promise and the pos- 
sibilities of the incoming tide. On motion of H. J. Hayns- 
worth a committee consisting of Lawton, Cody, Gardner and 
Geer was appointed ‘‘to confer with the president and outline 
a progressive program for Furman University to be presented to 
this board for adoption and final suggestion to the state con- 
vention.”’ It is probable that no committee in the hundred 
years of history ever had so great an opportunity, so tremendous 
a responsibility. 

The new president was born in Tennessee in 1867 on a 
small farm where he spent his boyhood. He was educated in 
the public schools, in private academies, in Bethel College, an 
old but very small institution at Russellville, Kentucky, in the 
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Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and in the University 
of Berlin. He had taught in the public schools, in a private 
academy, in college and now for twenty-five years he had been 
a professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary where 
he had taught several subjects at different times but chiefly 
Church History. He came to Furman with some very definite 
convictions, born of these experiences. He was convinced of 
the necessity of keeping Christianity and culture united, fear- 
ful of the neutral or secular education which was current and 
the apparently increasing neglect and even hostility to Chris- 
tianity in some higher educational institutions. He felt that 
these conditions offered an immense opportunity for denomina- 
tional education. These considerations had been emphasized 
by the war, making an immediate and pressing opportunity that 
needed to be seized and utilized at once. These were some of 
the convictions that led him to consider favorably leaving an 
important position in a great theological seminary to give the 
remainder of his life to college education under denominational | 
auspices. He believed it was the point of greatest need and 
greatest opportunity in the immediate future. He arrived with 
his family in Greenville to take charge of the work July 1, 
1919. 

Dr. Bradshaw in his final report as acting president had 
emphasized the importance of adopting a progressive policy, 
specifying items in a forward looking program. Moreover the 
Baptist denomination in the South, had in the middle of May, 
committed itself to a great program of enlargement known as 
the Seventy Five Million Campaign in which education was to 
have a more important place than ever before. Of this amount 
South Carolina was asked to raise $5,500,000, of which 
$2,390,000 was apportioned to education. Of this amount the 
state board assigned to Furman a total of $750,000. This was 
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to be raised in five years through the regular denominational 
machinery. 

At the same meeting of the state board the new president 
was invited to become the ‘Organizer’? for the campaign in 
South Carolina. July 18 the executive committee of the Fur- 
man board authorized him to accept the appointment. All the 
Baptist forces of the state entered into the campaign with such 
enthusiasm that $7,600,000 were subscribed in the following 
November and December. It was on the basis of this sub- 
scription and the amount assigned to Furman that the work 
of the last seven years of the century has been done.. Much 
more than this subscription yielded to Furman has been done 
in other directions, but without this denominational effort the 
rest would probably have been impossible. 

The entire constituency and management of the institu- 
tion was thus committed to a program of enlargement at the 
very beginning of the new administration. This program has 
been followed up vigorously through the seven years that have 
passed. There has been remarkable growth in all directions. 
About $700,000 have been put into enlargement of the campus 
and improvements on the plant. The existing buildings have 
been renovated and improved and five substantial and hand- 
some new buildings have been erected, including a central heat- 
ing plant. The faculty have been increased from ten to more 
than thirty, and their salaries have been raised about 50 per 
cent, the regular student body has increased every year of the 
seven, going from 206 to 571, and a summer school of equal 
attendance has now been operated for four years. The endow- 
ment has been increased about 1000 per cent, a school of edu- 
cation and a law school have been established and admission to 
the Association of Colleges of the Southern states has been se- 
cured. This in outline has been the growth of the seven 
years, due to hard work and the marvelous combination of 
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circumstances which constituted God’s providential call to Fur- 
man at this hour. 

Some of the details of the more important features of these 
years will now be given. 

A cardinal principle of the new administration was the 
proper care of the professors by providing favorable conditions 
for teaching and the payment of adequate salaries with due 
consideration of the preparation and efficiency of the professors, 
the services actually rendered and the resources of the institu- 
tion. In 1918 the salary was $2,000. The day the new presi- 
dent was elected salaries had been raised to $2,200 at his sug- 
gestion. At a special meeting of the board held October 20, 
1919, it was agreed that salaries should be made $2,500 on the 
first day of September, 1920, while professors must devote their 
time and powers exclusively to the university. In order to keep 
all professors alert and progressive it was further agreed that 
$250 would be paid to any professor who spent as much as - 
six weeks in a recognized university summer school. The execu- 
tive committee authorized the president to say to men whom 
he was soliciting for the faculty that salaries would be raised 
to $2,750 for 1920-21 and $3,000 if possible. In Novem- 
ber, 1920, salaries for full professors were fixed at $3,000 
beginning September, 1921, and for other grades of instructors 
in proportion. The latest step was taken in November, 1925, 
when $3,000 was fixed as a minimum salary for professors with 
corresponding salaries for other grades of instructors. The in- 
creases in salaries, together with the enlargement of the faculty, 
have increased the faculty budget about four-fold in these seven 
years. 

The new building program called for some planning, look- 
ing to the future in the location of buildings, roads, walks, etc. 
It was begun by making a survey of the campus and the employ- 
ment of a competent landscape architect to draw up a plan for 
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future development of the campus. This was approved by the 
board and will be the guide in future building. 

It was expected that Furman would receive $750,000 from 
the Seventy-Five Million Campaign. Before building operations 
began the executive committee reached an agreement later con- 
firmed by the board that $500,000 should be added to the en- 
dowment and the remainder should be expended on the erec- 
tion of buildings. This original division was never carried into 
effect, partly because the total expectation of the campaign was 
never realized and partly because the requirement for buildings 
proved much larger than expected. As a matter of fact the 
proceeds of the Seventy Five Million Campaign went largely 
into buildings and grounds. The great increase in endowment 
has come from the General Education Board of New York, the 
alumni of the university and from the Duke Foundation. 

The increase of salaries was made possible by the help of 
the General Education Board of New York. When the rapid 
rise in the cost of living caused by the war began to work se- 
rious hardship upon the teaching profession Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller came to the rescue by placing $50,000,000 in the 
hands of the General Educational Board to be expended in the 
increase of salaries. On the application of the Furman authori- 
ties the board agreed to give $175,000 toward an addition of 
$500,000 to endowment and $10,000 a year for four years for 
current expenses. The latter provision brought immediate re- 
lief to the Furman faculty and the former provided a tremen- 
dous appeal for the increase of endowment. ‘The general board 
declined to accept as meeting the conditions the funds raised in 
the Seventy Five Million Campaign, requiring a subscription 
of new money. Since the possible resources of the Baptist de- 
nomination, the normal financial support of the institution, 
were so completely absorbed in the Seventy Five Million Cam- 
paign the outlook for the success of the undertaking was rather 
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gloomy for a time. Finally the Furman alumni came to the 
rescue. They had been chiefly instrumental in the erection of 
the chapel building and the construction of the athletic field and 
were now ready for a much bigger task. Under the leadership 
of Mr. B. E. Geer they undertook at their meeting May, 1923, 
to raise the $325,000 necessary to meet the offer of the general 
education board. In an intensive campaign covering only 4 
few weeks the amount was subscribed and the offer of the gen- 
eral board so far as subscriptions were concerned was met. It 
was a fine heroic piece of work, reflecting great credit on the 
alumni. 

It was believed that the large contributions made by the 
denomination in the Seventy Five Million Campaign together 
with the fine effort of the alumni in meeting the offer of the 
general educational board made it possible to interest Mr. J. B. 
Duke in 1924 in the fortunes of Furman. Mr. Duke knew 
Greenville as a user of his electrical power, he was financially 
interested in some of the important industrial developments 
about the city, and he wished to make a contribution to a Bap- 
tist institution as he was contributing to the Methodists. and 
Presbyterians. The chief agent in enlisting Mr. Duke’s atten- 
tion and help was Mr. B. E. Geer, who as the president of a 
local concern in which Mr. Duke was largely interested, was 
able to call his attention to Furman. At any rate it was officially 
announced by Mr. Duke on Tuesday, December 9, 1924, that 
he had established a great trust fund for the benefit of the people 
of the two Carolinas, and that Furman University had been 
included as one of the beneficiary institutions of that great 
benefaction. ‘The institution is to receive in perpetuity five per 
cent of the income of the foundation “‘for all purposes of the 
university.”” While the corpus does not come into the hands 
of the trustees, the income is the equivalent of an endowment 
of nearly two million dollars and is arranged to increase in value. 
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Mr. Duke’s total benefactions to education and benevolence 
constitute by far the greatest gift ever made in the South, and 
one of the greatest and most beneficent in all history. Its help 
to Furman is simply incalculably great. The Baptist State 
Convention then in session in Spartanburg, voicing the senti- 
ments of the Baptists of the state, sent Mr. Duke the following 
telegram: ‘“The Baptist State Convention of South Carolina in 
session at Spartanburg have learned with unbounded apprecia- 
tion of your great benefaction to the religious, charitable and 
educational interests of the people of the two Carolinas and we 
wish especially to express to you the profoundest gratitude of 
the Baptist people of South Carolina for your generous pro- 
vision for Furman University. May the heavenly Father grant 
you rich satisfaction in the results of this work of your hands 
and heart.’’4 

These additions to Furman’s endowment place the institu- 
tion among the stronger denominational colleges of the South. 
As its student body grows and its curriculum expands it will 
need additional funds, but it does not now suffer from the dan- 
gerous pinch of poverty as in the past. 

On the other hand its recent growth has created serious need 
in the way of additional buildings and equipment. Both the 
chapel and the library buildings are outgrown and no longer 
adequate to meet the needs of the present student body. As 
soon as possible the institution must have a new religious build- 
ing, a new library building. The James C. Furman Hall of 
Science is no longer adequate to the needs of the rapidly expand- 
ing work in the natural sciences. This need can be best met 
by erecting a separate building for chemistry. There is also 
great need of additional dormitory facilities and of a building 
for the social life and the various voluntary activities of the stu- 
dents. In short the needs of the institution are sufficiently large 


1Minutes State Convention, 1924. 
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and numerous to afford generous friends opportunity for large 
service for years to come. 

Along with the increase of endowment and the growth of 
the student body has been carried forward an important build- 
ing program which has transformed the appearance of the cam- 
pus and provided facilities for the enlarged educational pro- 
gram. It began with the erection of a new and handsome 
dormitory. 

By the middle of August, 1919, all dormitory space was 
taken and neighboring cottages had to be rented to take care of 
the student overflow for the approaching session. Under these 
conditions additional accommodations were the most obvious 
and pressing need. For some years the Alumni Association had 
been demanding an additional dormitory. Two prominent 
alumni, C. F. Haynsworth and J. A. McPherson, were now as- 
sociated with the president and two members of the board to 
formulate plans for the erection of a dormitory at a cost not 
to exceed $225,000. These plans were formally approved at 
a special meeting of the board in October. At first it was pro- 
posed to have one large dining room in this building, but in 
December it was decided to erect a separate building for storing, 
preparing and serving food for the entire student body, aban- 
doning the two dining rooms then operated. 

Ground was broken for the new building in January, but 
conditions were very unfavorable and the work prgoressed so 
slowly that it could not be finished for the session of 1920-21. 
Accordingly a cheap wooden building was erected in August, 
1920, near Manly Field to take care of the overflow of students. 
It was known as the Minter House and stood for five sessions 
housing about forty students. It was then cut into four sec- 
tions, which were rolled to Thruston Street and erected as 
four very neat cottages. 
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The decision to install a central heating plant necessarily 
involved the construction of this unit parallel with the con- 
struction of Geer Hall. It required much faith to go on with 
such large plans under the building conditions then prevailing. 
The board determined to put only first-class material and work- 
manship into the new structures, a policy which has been fol- 
lowed throughout the last building program. The total cost 
of the dormitory, which was named Geer Hall in memory of 
Mr. John M. Geer who had long been a most helpful friend, 
was about $275,000, and that of the heating plant about $75,- 
000. Both were dedicated at commencement, 1921, and Geer 
Hall was first used by the women students of the following sum- 
mer school. During the summer the buildings which already 
had steam plants were connected up with the new central plant 
and other buildings have been added from time to time. It now 
heats the entire plant and furnishes steam for cooking, for the 
laundry and the gymnasium. It was made large enough to care 
for growth up to twice the present size and attendance. Geer 
Hall is one of the most substantial, convenient and attractive 
student homes in all the country, easily accommodating 163 
students. 

The growth in the student body made the erection of a 
new dining hall a necessity, but owing to unfavorable building 
conditions there was delay in beginning. This refectory, which 
is fitted up with ample storage rooms, cold storage, modern 
cooking equipment, and a seating capacity for 400 students, 
was completed early in 1922. It is attractive and commodious 
and is so constructed that its seating capacity can be doubled at 
small cost. No structure on the campus brought greater relief 
than the refectory. 

As soon as it was available the old kitchen and dining room 
of Montague were utilized for the installation of a modern 
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laundry for the students who live on the campus and those at 
McGee were utilized as dressing rooms for the athletes. 

The day that Dr. McGlothlin first visited Greenville with 
a view to the presidency of Furman, a gymnasium was prom- 
ised the institution by responsible citizens. The leaders in this 
citizens’ movement were Mr. J. W. Norwood and Mr. B. E. 
Geer. These two gentlemen, assisted by several other citizens 
of Greenville, pushed the matter to completion early in the 
year 1923 at a cost of about $80,000. Furman was now 
finally provided with a modern gymnasium of adequate propor- 
tions and modern equipment. This handsome gift of the 
- citizenship of Greenville to the institution was dedicated at com- 
mencement, 1923. 

The latest building to be erected was the Charles S. Webb 
Memorial Infirmary. In the fall of 1919, Mr. C. S. Webb of 
Greenville agreed to give Furman the sum of $25,000 to be 
paid in five equal installments for the erection of a suitable 
infirmary for the students of Furman and as a memorial to his 
father and grandfather, both of whom were Baptist ministers. 
Mr. Webb died shortly after making this handsome subscrip- 
tion, but his widow and executor faithfully met the installments 
as they fell due. Mrs. Webb requested that the building be 
made a memorial to her late husband as well as to his father 
and grandfather. This was gladly granted by the trustees and 
the building was erected in 1924-25, being opened February 
12, 1925 and dedicated shortly afterwards. In order to increase 
its capacity the old Judson cottage, erected by the Baptist women 
of South Carolina as the first dormitory in 1888, was incor- 
porated as the front section of the building. The building will 
accommodate about fifty patients and is in every way satis- 
factory. The dedication of this building marked the completion 


of the building program which grew out of the 75 Million 
Campaign. 
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While the material side of Furman’s life was being so tre- 
mendously developed, equally important changes in the inner 
life of the institution were in progress. The faculty was being 
enlarged and strengthened through all the seven years, it being 
now about three times its size in 1919. 

The first recommendation for enlargement made by Presi- 
dent McGlothlin was the establishment of a Department of Edu- 
cation. [his recommendation was approved October 20, 1919, 
creating this department to put into operation in the fall of 
1920. A month later Professor Lueco Gunter, supervisor of 
rural schools and professor in the University of South Carolina, 
was elected head of the new department and dean of the sum- 
mer school, his work to begin with the next summer school. 
No better selection could have been made. Professor Gunter 
knew the educational needs of South Carolina by actual con- 
tact probably better than any other man in the state. He loved 
the state and its children, giving all his noble strength to the best 
interests of the schools. His work in the summer school and 
the regular session was remarkably successful, giving promise of 
far-reaching service. Unhappily a fatal disease had fastened 
upon him just as he was coming to Furman. He struggled 
through two summer schools and one regular session and then 
death took him. 

Other men have carried on the work which he organized 
and started so well, and this department is now one of the most 
important in the institution. Furman is trying to do her full 
share of the work of preparing men and women for worthy and 
successful service in education. 

In February, 1920, the board authorized the faculty to es- 
tablish a summer school the next summer. The experiment 
was a success leading President John E. White of Anderson 
College to suggest the union of all the Baptist colleges of the 
state with the Baptist State Board in a consolidated co-operative 
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summer school for the entire state, to be known as the Furman 
Summer School, stating that the summer school at Anderson 
would then be merged into the Furman Summer School. The 
Furman board in December, 1920, authorized this change for 
the next summer. It has been a marked success, growing stead- 
ily in attendance and usefulness. Intended originally for high 
school students, teachers and college students, it has for the last 
two summers taken no high school students while the propor- 
tion of those who work for college credit has been rapidly 
rising. In 1926 five hundred and seventy-four students were 
enrolled, and the curriculum was considerably enlarged. Dr. 
Harry Clark, professor of education, became Dean in 1926. 

A second important enlargement was the organization of 
the Furman Law School. It will be remembered that the estab- 
lishment of this department was in the mind of the fathers 
when the institution was brought to Greenville and chartered 
as a university. They went so far in those early days as to 
select the faculty consisting of Col. C. J. Elford and Governor 
B. F. Perry. But the means were wanting and the law school 
had to wait. Several times in subsequent years it was con- 
sidered. President Montague in particular urged it on the board 
very earnestly but always with the same reply, non possumus. 
The time had now come when the trustees felt warranted in 
making the effort to realize this dream of the years. Accordingly 
action was taken in June, 1920, establishing a law department 
which was to begin operations in September, 1921. High stand- 
ards of work were set from the start, and the response has been 
gratifying. The requirements are those fixed by the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools and the graduates of the school 
are already making good. The friends of the law school be- 
lieve there is good reason to expect important service to the 
state through this enlargement. The law school needs special 
endowment and a law building. 
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In 1919 the students were admitted with fourteen Carnegie 
units, and two conditions were allowed. Gradually this stand- 
ard was raised until in 1924 the institution began to require 
fifteen units from an accredited secondary school without any 
conditions. As a result of these changes and the increase in 
endowment Furman was in December, 1924, admitted to mem- 
bership in the Association of Colleges of the Southern States. 
Its work had long been recognized, but its endowment had been 
insufficient. As soon as endowment was brought up it was ac- 
cepted without question. It is now on the accredited list of 
the Regents of the University of New York and other similar 
accrediting agencies. 

The Furman library has grown rapidly in recent years. 
In 1919, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Mason of Greenville gave the 
sum of $25,000 as an additional endowment of the library. 
They stipulated that this was to constitute a memorial to 
Richard Biggs Quick, son of their pastor and member of the 
senior class of Furman, who lost his life by drowning in Sep- 
tember, 1919. This worthy memorial to a noble and brilliant 
student was a very important contribution to the strength and 
efficiency of the library. 

The establishment of the law school has made necessary the 
creation of a law library. The nucleus of this library was that 
of the late Col. J. N. Brown of Anderson, S. C. To this gift 
substantial additions have been made by gift and purchase until 
now this young institution is well above the minimum require- 
ments of the Association of American Law Schools. The Fur- 
man library as a whole, aside from the need of a new building, 
is well equipped to serve its students. 

By 1921 the old president’s house, the first permanent build- 
ing erected on the campus and the home of Presidents Furman, 
Manly, Montague, Poteat and McGlothlin, when he first came 
to Greenville, had become so surrounded by buildings and 
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students as to be undesirable as a residence. Seeing conditions, 
Mr. B. E. Geer came to the rescue by giving to the university his 
own house on University Ridge as a residence for the president. 
While reluctant to leave the old president’s house, so intimately 
intertwined with all the most sacred history of Furman, the 
president and his family felt constrained to remove to the new 
home which had its own sacred associations. It was built by 
Professor Gordon B. Moore, was occupied as a residence by Dr. 
Judson who died there and by Mr. Geer while he was professor. 
The removal occurred in August, 1921, when the old president’s 
house was transformed into the administration building. 

Student activities have steadily increased in importance in 
recent years. Since 1916 they have published a campus weekly 
called ‘‘The Hornet.’’ Recently this publication has been en- 
larged and strengthened until it is one of the most effective 
publications of its kind in the state. On the other hand ‘‘The 
Furman Echo,”’ the literary publication of the university has 
declined in quality, size and influence. The annual, ‘““The 
Bonhomie”’ is an excellent annual presentation of the inner life 
of the institution and has grown with the years. 

The two literary societies, the ““Philosophian” and ‘‘Adel- 
phian’’ which are nearly as old as the university, have been de- 
clining in interest and usefulness for some years. It is with 
difficulty that they are kept going. Greek letter fraternities are 
still under the ban of the trustees, but in recent years a number 
of clubs, membership in which is based on merit and achieve- 
ment, have been organized which are apparently contributing 
considerable interest and stimulus to scholarship in the various 
departments. Among them are ‘‘The Cloister,” the English 
Club, the “Cercle Francais,’’ the ‘‘Science Club,’’ and others. 

While oratory seems to have declined in recent years, de- 
bating has attained commanding importance. Furman’s de- 
bating teams, under the tutelage of Professors Coleman and 
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Odell, have won many notable victories. The Glee Club which 
was organized in the Poteat administration has grown in effi- 
ciency till it has won the state championship, and in 1926 
represented the South in the national contest at New York. 
Recently a band has been organized which well represents the 
student spirit and contributes to the enthusiasm of the campus. 

The “Greater Furman Club,” an organization of the stu- 
dent body, has been of material assistance in securing students 
and arousing general interest among Furman’s constituency. 

In athletics Furman has made a remarkable record in re- 
cent years. In football and baseball its long record has been 
made more honorable by the achievements of recent years. In 
tennis and track work the institution only began in the last three 
years, but has already won some championships. 

In a word the effort is made to keep student activities re- 
spectably efficient and properly balanced, not allowing them to 
interfere with study by making them a means of entertainment 
and self-expression. Scholarship, mastery of the classroom 
work, is the first consideration. 

The religious life of the students is maintained at a high 
level. Daily chapel attendance is required. The Y. M. C. A. 
is active and efficient, a director of religious activities is em- 
ployed by the university and a series of meetings is held for one 
week in January of each year. Many students, laymen as well 
as ministerial students, are active in various forms of practical 
Christian service such as visiting the prisoners in the jail and the 
convict camps, visiting the hospitals and almshouses. ‘The ef- 
fort is made to realize the Christian faith in Christian service. 

Looking at Furman as it now is there is great reason to 
thank God and take courage. It is much stronger than ever 
before, measured by any standard that is applicable; its denomi- 
national constituency is larger and more capable than ever be- 
fore and it reaches out beyond the bounds of South Carolina 
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and the Baptist denomination. ‘‘The past at least is secure.’ 
With trust in the good Father who has led thus far, and with 
some of the sacrificial spirit which the founders had, we may 
well turn our faces to the future with hope and confidence. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SOME FINAL REFLECTIONS 


ae WCENTURY has gone since Furman was founded at 

oy, \ | Edgefield, South Carolina,—a century of lights and 
p Bae shadows, a century of disappointments and successes. 

5 Three generations of men have come and gone since 
the institution was founded, and yet a century is a brief period 
in the life of an educational institution. Some of the univer- 
sities of the old world are seven or eight centuries old and are 
still flourishing. There is no reason to think otherwise than that 
Furman is just starting on a career of usefulness which may 
stretch over many centuries. It was founded in faith and hope, 
founded upon belief in the Christian religion, founded to serve 
the interests of truth and righteousness. These are good founda- 
tions upon which to build a durable and useful structure. 

Such a study as we have made inevitably leads to reflections 
which come out of the experiences of the century and which may 
have value for the future. Some of these will now be set forth. 
They have no logical relation except as they are all rooted in 
the history of the institution. 

1. Finances. Perhaps the most impressive feature of this 
history is the long and terrific financial struggle of the institu- 
tion. From its foundation to the present hour it has been in 
financial stress and need. Nineteen-twentieths of its difficulties 
have been financial. There has never been an hour in its his- 
tory when it could not have profitably used many times more 
money than it has had. It has had no supporters of large 
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wealth, no approach to men of this class. Its appeal has been 
to the plain Baptist people of the small state of South Carolina, 
and none of them have been wealthy. During the last twenty- 
five years it has received from the American Baptist Education 
Society and the General Education Board of New York, and 
from Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. J. B. Duke of New York 
far more than it ever received from the Baptists of South Caro- 
lina during the entire century. During a large part of Furman’s 
history its active supporting constituency has consisted of a 
small group of Baptists in South Carolina who believed so 
profoundly in education, and education under denominational 
control, that they were willing to give and work for their 
school, while the great mass of the denomination was either in- 
different or actually hostile to the institution. Until recent 
years there was no such thing as general support. The de- 
nomination as such did not raise money for it but only per- 
mitted the institution to go forth and make its own campaigns 
for funds. The greatest gain perhaps of the last fifteen years has 
been the adoption of education as one of the objects to be 
regularly supported by the denomination through its own ma- 
chinery. Such gifts will never be sufficient to erect buildings or 
create large endowments, but they are important as current sup- 
port. Buildings and endowment will still have to be secured by 
other means and methods. 

2. Supporters. Another impressive feature of Furman’s 
history is found in the fact that the institution was founded and 
has been maintained largely through the efforts of Baptist min- 
isters. There have always been important and far-seeing lay- 
men who gave to the institution their business ability and their 
money, but the ministers have provided the tenacity of pur- 
pose and strength of faith which have made the institution pos- 
sible. It would seem from the history of Furman that the in- 
stitution would never have been born, but for the vision of some 
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Baptist ministers of the state, and that it would have died long 
ago but for their unwavering support. They have themselves 
given of their small incomes to its funds, and have enlisted 
other friends who were more able to give and have steadily 
sought to interest students in the benefits of its classrooms. 
With the increasing importance of recent years of the laity in 
religious work they have enlarged their active support of the 
institution. They now constitute the major portion of the 
board of trustees, and no members are more faithful or more 
sincerely and profoundly interested than the laymen. In the 
earlier years the board was almost wholly composed of min- 
isters. [his change is significant of the increasing interest and 
enlarging importance of laymen in the support of denomina- 
tional education. 

3. Students. In the earlier years the Furman students were 
almost exclusively from the rural districts of South Carolina. 
In recent years an increasing proportion have come from the 
villages, towns and cities of this and neighboring states. For 
twenty-five years the students were almost exclusively prepar- 
ing for the ministry, that is, from the opening of the institution 
in 1827 to the removal to Greenville in 1851. For a quarter 
of a century after the removal to Greenville from one-fifth to 
one-third of the student body were young ministers. This was 
true even during the periods when not more than one-half or 
two-thirds of the students were members of churches. In re- 
cent years the proportion of laymen among the students has 
steadily risen until now about one in eight is a ministerial stu- 
dent. At the same time the proportion of men who are pro- 
fessing Christians and members of churches is much larger than 
in earlier days. The relation between ministerial students and 
laymen is more cordial than in former years, partly, no doubt 
because the ministerial students are not so old, and the min- 
isterial dress has disappeared. A stranger could not now 
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distinguish between the ministerial and non-ministerial students 
on the Furman campus. This is great gain. 

4. The Faculty. In the years before the removal to Green- 
ville the faculty was composed entirely of ministers. Most of 
them were cultured and able men, graduates of some of the 
best colleges and seminaries of the country. Several studied at 
Newton Theological Institution and Brown University, and 
their work reflects the influence of these institutions. In those 
earlier years theological education was the main objective, other 
studies being incidental and preparatory. After the removal to 
Greenville, laymen began to appear on the faculty, Dr. Judson 
being the first. All the presidents have been ministers, with the 
exception of Dr. Montague. As the curriculum has been en- 
larged the proportion of laymen on the faculty has increased 
until at present the faculty is composed of laymen except in the 
fields of Christianity and philosophy. 

The native ability and scholarship of the Furman faculty 
have been of a high order; a few have been men of first-class 
ability. It has been a teaching faculty, maintaining good 
scholarship but doing very little writing. More writing would 
have given to the institution a distinction in the educational 
world which it has not always held. Many of the professors 
have rendered much practical service outside of the faculty by 
preaching and speaking, but they have never neglected the class- 
room work which they have steadily regarded as their supreme 
duty and privilege. 

During much of the history salaries were small and pre- 
carious. “Too often the board of trustees permitted salaries to 
fall into arrears for many months, causing serious hardship to 
their faithful professors, 

During the century there have been very few men who re- 
mained with the institution until death removed them. Resigna- 
tion has been the usual door through which they passed out. 
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The only deaths in the faculty have been Professors Mims, 
Edwards, Reynolds, Furman, Judson, and Gunter, and the 
latter was in the institution but a little more than one year. 
Of the five administrative heads of the institution before it came 
to Greenville, four resigned, and of the five presidents of the 
university since its establishment at Greenville three resigned. 

5. Trustees. The Furman institution has from the begin- 
ning been under the direct control of the Baptist State Conven- 
tion. At first the property was held by the state convention 
which had been incorporated for this purpose, while the af- 
fairs were managed by the board of the convention. After 
thirteen years’ trial of this method of control the convention 
created a board of trustees to whom it transferred the property 
of the institution and upon whom it laid responsibility for the 
conduct of its affairs. [he board varied in numbers at dif- 
ferent periods from thirteen to thirty, and was elected by the 
state convention every four years. In 1898 the trustees were 
divided into five classes, five members in each class and there- 
after one class of five was to be elected each year by the state 
convention. Vacancies due to death or removal from the state 
may be filled by the board itself or may be reported to the state 
convention for election. Both these methods have been fol- 
lowed though the board has usually filled such vacancies. There 
is no provision in the charter requiring the election of Baptists, 
but as a matter of fact the board has usually been composed 
altogether of Baptists. 

Many of the most distinguished, honored and loved min- 
isters and laymen of the state have served on this board. It 
has never lacked for able and consecrated men, among whom 
may be mentioned J. O. B. Dargan, J. A. Lawton, J. L. Rey- 
nolds, Samuel Furman, Thomas Curtis, J. R. Kendrick, C. J. 
Elford, J. B. O’Neall, B. C. Pressley, J. P. Boyce, J. J. Brantly, 
E. T. Winkler, Basil Manly, Thomas P. Smith, J. L. Coker, 
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B. W. Edwards, G. F. Townes, John A. Broadus, Julius C. 
Smith, J. C. Hiden, W. C. Lindsay, G. G. Wells, J. A. Hoyt, 
Joel I. Allen, A. J. S. Thomas, not to mention others still 
living and equally distinguished and loved. “These men gave 
of their time and of their money to sustain and develop the in- 
stitution which they loved devotedly. 

The control of Furman by the Baptist State Convention has 
been quite satisfactory. It has not led to narrowness and de- 
nominational bigotry, while it has anchored the institution 
securely to the denomination. There is no provision that 
trustees, members of the faculty, or the student body must be 
Baptists. As a matter of fact the faculty, while composed of 
Christian men only, has never been composed entirely of Bap- 
tists, and the student body has a large percentage of non-Baptist 
students. It is probable that the sense of denominational se- 
curity in the control of the university which characterizes Fur- 
man has generated a more liberal attitude than might otherwise 
have existed. The denomination knows that it can maintain 
Furman as a Christian institution and therefore is ready to give 
all necessary freedom in the conduct of its affairs. Only twice in 
the century has there been any serious difficulty from the de- 
nominational standpoint and in both instances this was quickly 
eliminated. 

6. Buildings and Equipment. The Furman authorities 
have been slow to put much money into buildings and equip- 
ment. At Edgefield they spent nothing on the plant. At the 
High Hills of Santee the investment in the plant was exceed- 
ingly small. At Winnsboro the investment in land was large 
for that day, because of the manual labor experiment that was 
to be tried. The first building was a wooden structure. After 
it was lost by fire two brick buildings were erected which are 
still standing. Yet they are not large or expensive buildings, 
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and the total investment in plant could not have been over ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars. 

On coming to Greenville the ideals were rather imposing. 
More than fifty acres of land were purchased in a beautiful 
location, and the first two buildings were very respectable struc- 
tures. The president’s house was something of a mansion for 
that day, while the university building now known as Richard 
Furman Hall continues to be one of the handsomest and most 
imposing structures in all this section of country. It was truly 
a worthy building. The total initial expenditure on the plant 
was between forty and fifty thousand dollars, and it brought 
down upon the trustees such sharp criticism that they soon be- 
gan to sell some of the land, and did not undertake to erect 
another building for more than twenty-five years. The third 
permanent building on the campus was erected in 1888 at a cost 
of $3,000. It was a brick cottage constructed to house sixteen 
students. The next building period began in the late nineties 
and extended over some years, producing the fitting school build- 
ing, fitting school dormitory, now McGee Hall, the Judson 
Alumni Hall, the chapel, the library building, Montague Hall, 
and the James C. Furman Hall of Science. Of this group the 
last was by far the most expensive, the cost of building and 
equipment amounting to some $50,000. The last building 
period began in 1919, producing Manly Field, John M. Geer 
Hall, the heating plant, the gymnasium, the refectory, and the 
Webb Memorial Infirmary. The Geer Hall probably cost more 
than all the buildings erected before it. There is pressing need 
of further building but the campus and buildings now con- 
stitute an attractive and impressive whole. 

7. Endowment. The gathering of an adequate endowment 
has been the greatest need and the most difficult task which the 
friends of Furman have faced. From the earliest years it was 
evident that endowment was necessary. The institution could 
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not be supported by student fees, neither could it depend upon 
gifts for current support from individuals or associations and 
churches. There were times when these gifts were of tremen- 
dous service in tiding the institution over acute financial difhi- 
culties, though the enlistment of such support always involved 
immense labor and was always uncertain. It was comparatively 
easy to secure subscriptions, even interest-bearing subscriptions, 
but their collection was difficult and uncertain. Only once in 
the century have such subscription lists yielded in cash anything 
approaching 100 per cent of the subscription. Any unfavorable 
turn in economic conditions, a bad crop year or general financial 
depression, or some squall of criticism of the institution was 
sure to prove adequate excuse for non-payment of pledges. Con- 
sequently the friends of the institution began to seek endow- 
ment at an early stage in its history. These funds have been 
carefully handled through the years, so carefully that very 
little has been lost. Occasionally the trustees have felt com- 
pelled to trench upon the endowment funds for current ex- 
penses, always regarding such transactions as temporary loans 
to be restored to endowment at an early date. This was par- 
ticularly true of the earlier years of distressing hardship. It is 
probable that some of these funds were never fully restored and 
the practice was abandoned many years ago. Furman’s endow- 
ment has usually been invested in first mortgages on real es- 
tate, the trustees thinking first of safety. The funds of the 
Duke estate will not come into the hands of the Furman trustees 
since Furman’s share is five percent of the income of the founda- 
tion which is operated by its own board of trustees. The most 
striking feature of Furman’s financial history during the last 
seven years is the increase in endowment which amounted to 
at least 1000 per cent. 

8. Curriculum. As noted before, during the first quarter of 
the century Furman was predominantly a theological institution. 
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After the removal to Greenville it became an arts college 
with a theological department. After 1858 theological 
teaching was removed from Furman and transformed into the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. From that time for- 
ward the curriculum was that of the old-time arts college, with 
emphasis on mathematics and the ancient languages. Gradually 
the study of modern languages, English, history, and related 
subjects, was introduced. Not until the administration of Dr. 
Poteat was there anything like adequate equipment for the 
satisfactory teaching of the natural sciences. Under his lead- 
ership the handsome Science Hall was erected. Equipment for 
teaching the sciences was installed and the number of men en- 
gaged in this work was materially increased. Not until his 
regime did the institution stress a Bachelor of Science degree. 
Several unusual degrees were abolished by him and the work 
for the master’s degree was dropped in 1916. This action was 
due to the feeling that the faculty was not strong enough in 
numbers and equipment to provide real graduate work. In re- 
cent years there has been further enlargement of curriculum in 
the direction of the social sciences and education, but Furman’s 
curriculum still remains that of a standard college of arts and 
sciences with very little additions of any kind. 

9. The Depactment of Christianity. After the theological 
studies were removed from Furman, many years passed before 
any studies in religion were again introduced into the curriculum. 
Not until the days of President Manly was there any teaching 
in the English Bible. He introduced this study and laid such 
emphasis upon it as his other duties would permit. During the 
administration of Dr. Montague the study of the Bible was con- 
tinued but under serious difficulties. Dr. Poteat himself took 
over the instruction in this field, giving courses in “Christian 
Ethics’ and “Biblical Literature.’’ These courses were of a 
high order and made a most profound impression upon the 
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students in his classes. In 1912 he organized the department of 
Christianity, in which he meant to incorporate three lines of 
work, namely, the study of the Bible, the study of Christian 
ethics, and the study of Sunday-school pedagogy. He pur- 
posed to inform his students of the content of Christianity, of 
its value in practical living, and of one of the most important 
and fruitful lines of endeavor open to Christian men. It was a 
great step forward. As the years have passed this work has been 
strengthened under the present administration. One year of 
Bible study is now required for all degrees, while a number of 
additional electives in the general field of Christianity are of- 
fered, such as brief courses in Christian history, Christian mis- 
sions, church efficiency, Sunday-school pedagogy, and so on. 
Three professors now give the major portion of their time to 
this field. Those who are now responsible for the management 
of Furman believe that Christianity with culture is the proper 
ideal for the future and they are striving to do what this in- 
stitution can do to realize this ideal. Life, light, love, united 
and harmonious, is the Furman ideal. 

10. The Alumni. The final test of the efficiency and sig- 
nificance of any institution is its output. Judged from the 
standpoint of both quantity and quality, the test of a college 
is the character, spirit, and efficiency of its graduates. More than 
5,000 men have attended Furman University for a shorter or 
longer period. For some of them residence in the institution 
was very brief, giving little opportunity for molding character or 
training for efficiency. And yet many of the men who did not 
cemain to graduate have been successful and have won distinc- 
tion. Of those who graduated the great majority have made 
what may legitimately be called success in life. Furman grad- 
uates have entered the ministry, teaching, law, medicine, and 
business as the principal callings. In all these lines of effort 
there have been striking successes. At the present time Furman 
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men are filling chairs in such institutions as Johns Hopkins, 
Rutgers, Cornell, Chicago, Texas, Wisconsin, and Richmond 
Universities, the College of William and Mary, and many other 
colleges especially in the South. Other men are holding high 
positions in various lines of business, in law, in medicine, and 
in the ministry. 

The alumni have had a general organization for many years 
and have rendered important service to their Alma Mater in 
many ways. In particular they were instrumental in financing 
the Judson Alumni Hall and Manly Field, and in more recent 
years they accomplished the splendid task of meeting the offer 
of the General Education Board by raising $325,000. For the 
last few years they have maintained an alumni secretary, the 
two incumbents being Mr. L. Mell Glenn and Mr. P. A. Wil- 
hite. But perhaps the best thing that can be said of the Furman 
alumni is that they have been almost uniformly men of high 
character, imbued with the spirit of service and devoted to the 
moral and religious welfare of their fellowmen. They have 
been good men. 
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APPENDIX 


HONORARY DEGREES 


1859 
Brantley, J. J., D.D., Newberry, S. C. 
Furman, Richard, D.D., Greenville, S. C. 
Ryerson, J. E., D,D., Augusta, Ga. 
1860 
Poindexter, A. M., D.D., Virginia. 
Winkler, E. T., D.D., Charleston, S. C. 
1866 
ere ses. 32 OB: D:D:, Society” Hill 


Bealer, G. B., D.D., South Carolina. 

Shaver, D., D.D., Virginia. 

Skinner, T. E., D.D., North Carolina. 
1868 

Mahe ee D.D., Wake Forest, 


1872 
Bitting, C. C., D.D., Richmond, Va. 


1876 

Hartwell, J. B., D.D., China. 
1884 

Alexander, W. J., D.D., Columbia, S. C. 
1885 


Bishop, Pitman P., LL.D., Florida. 
1887 

Griffith, R. H., D.D., South Carolina. 
1891 

Pope, Joseph Daniel, LL.D., Columbia, 


SiC: 
Bell, T. P., D.D., Richmond, Va. 
1892 
Ward, W. E., LL.D., Birmingham, Ala. 
Gambrell, J. B., D.D., Meridan, Miss. 
1894 
Forrester, E. J., D.D., Greenwood, S. C. 
Vann, R. T., D.D., North Carolina. 
Sanders, R. W., D.D., Florence, S. C. 
1896 
Brown, C. C., D.D., Sumter, S. C. 
Williams, John G., D.D., Allendale, S. C. 
Perry, Jd. W.,. DD: 
Gardner, C. S., D.D., Greenville, S. C. 
Hivans, C. P., D:D: 
1898 
Moseley, H. R., D.D., Porto Rico. 
Goldsmith, P. H., D.D., Mexico. 
Bomar, E. E., D.D., Richmond, Va. 
Derieux, W. T., D.D., South Carolina. 
Stakeley, Charles A., LL.D., South 
Carolina. 
1899 
Wilkins, A. C., D.D., Batesburg, S. C. 
House, E. L., D.D., Massachusetts. 
Langston, W. J., D.D., South Carolina. 


1900 
Pitts, J. D., D.D., South Carolina. 
Pentuff, J. R., D.D., South Carolina. 
Prestridge, J. N., D.D., Louisville, Ky. 
1901 
Wingo, I. W., D.D., Greenville, S. C. 
James, E. C., D.D., Greenville, S. C. 
1902 
Denny, George H., LL.D., Lexington, 
Va. 

Brown, J. A., D.D., Due West, S. C. 
Cook, H. T., Lit.D., Greenville, S. C. 
1904 
Roper, L. M., D.D., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Brown, J. Courtney, D.D., Aiken, S. C. 
1905 

Mitchell, S. C., D.D., Richmond, Va. 
James, J. Spinther, Lit.D., Wales. 
1906 
Oliver, W. B., D.D., South Carolina. 
Burts, C. E., D.D., South Carolina. 
Whitman, B. L., LL.D., Philadelphia. 
Scruggs, W. L., LL.D., Atlanta, Ga. 
1897 
Willingham, R. J., LL.D., Richmond, 


Va. 
Royall, W. B., LL.D., Wake Forest, 
N 


= (08 

Brunson, J. A., D.D., South Carolina. 

Jones, W. M., D.D., South Carolina. 
1908 

Manly, John M., LL.D., Chicago. 

Bloomfield, Maurice, LL.D., Baltimore. 

Gaines, R. E., Lit.D., Richmond, Va. 
1909 

Ford, Rufus, D.D., South Carolina. 

Lide, Robert W., D.D., South Carolina. 


Davis, Noah K., LL.D., University of 
Virginia. 
McGlothlin, William J., LL.D., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
1910 
De Larme, A. A. D.D. 
1911 
Benander, E. E., D.D., Sweden. 
1912 
Masters, V. I., D.D., Atlanta, Ga. 
McLain, P. J., D.D., Aiken, S. C. 
1913 
Jamison, A. T., D.D., Greenwood, S. C. 
1914 
Geer, B. E., Lit.D., Greenville, S. C. 
1915 \ 


Jones, Charles A., D.D., South Carolina. 
Manly, Charles, LL.D., Virginia. 
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Lanneau, John F., LL.D., Wake Forest, 
N. C. 


1916 
Thayer, W. E., D.D., South Carolina. 
Cunningham, G. Watts, Lit.D. 

1917 
Reaves, E. S., D.D., South Carolina. 
Murray, J. S., LL.D., South Carolina. 


1918 
Gardner, C. S., LL.D., Louisville, Ky. 
1919 
Watson, John Broadus, LL.D., Balti- 
more. 


1920 
Mitchell, J. H., D.D., South Carolina. 
Knight, Graves L., D.D., South Caro- 
lina. 
Dargan, E. C., Lit.D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Cody, Z. T., LL.D., South Carolina. 


1921 
Entzminger, W. E., D.D., Brazil. 
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1922 
Hudson, W. H., D.D., China. 
Finlay, K. G., D.D., South Carolina. 
McBee, Crosswell, D.D., Pennsylvania. 
Durham, C. Love, Lit.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
Forrester, E. J., LL.D., Georgia. 
Miller, W. C., LL.D., Charleston, S. C. 
Watkins, H. H., LL.D., South Carolina. 
1923 
Watts, Thos. J., D.D., South Carolina. 
Anderson, P. H., D.D., China. 


1924 
Allen, Joel I., D.D., South Carolina. 
1925 
Grifith, R. H., Lit.D., University of 
Texas. 
Sheppard, J. C., LL.D., South Carolina. 
1926 


Davis, George E., D.D., South Carolina. 
Hughes, S. W., D.D., London, England. 
Carver, W. O., LL.D., Louisville, Ky. 
Sikes, E. W., LL.D., South Carolina. 


FURMAN PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS 


The instructors in the preparatory department are not given. 
The dates are taken from the catalogues which are not always exact. 
Only the chief subjects taught are mentioned. 

Joseph Andrews Warne, at Edgefield, 1827-8, First Principal. 

W. D. Cowdrey, at Edgefield, 1828. 

Jesse Hartwell, at High Hills of Santee, 1828-34, Second Princi- 


pal 


Professor. 


‘Samuel Furman, at High Hills of Santee, 1830-34, Co-ordinate 


W. E. Bailey, at Winnsboro, 1836-8, Third Principal. 
J. S. Maginnis, at Winnsboro, 1837-8. 
William Hooper, at Winnsboro, 1838, Senior Professor of The- 


ology. 


N. W. Hodges, at Winnsboro, 1838-40, Fourth Principal. 

J. L. Reynolds, at Winnsboro, 1839-44, Senior Professor of The- 
ology, and at Greenville, 1875-77, Roman Literature. 

J. Chaplin, Winnsboro, 1840, Theology. 

James S. Mims, Winnsboro and Greenville, 1842-54, Theology. 

James C. Furman, Winnsboro and Greenville, 1844-91, Biblical 


Introduction and Moral Philosophy. 


Peter C. Edwards, Winnsboro and Greenville, 1846-67, Hebrew 


and Exegesis. 


At Greenville 
Charles Hallette Judson, 1851-1907, Mathematics and Mechanical 


Philosophy. 


James Pettigru Boyce, 1855-58, Theology. 
F, G. Cummings, 1854, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 
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Charles 8. Gauntt, 1855-7, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 
: Thomas E. Hart, 1857-8, 1866-7, Natural Philosophy and Chemis- 
ry. 
John F. Lanneau, 1858-61, 1866-8, Mathematics, Natural Philos- 
ophy and Chemistry. 

John B. Patrick, 1866, English Language and Literature. 

Crawford H. Toy, 1869, Greek Language and Literature. 

J. C. Farber, 1869, Latin Language and Literature. 

J. M. Harris, 1869-79, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

D. Townsend Smith, 1871-9, Ancient Languages and Literatures. 

Harvey Toliver Cook, 1881—, Ancient Languages. 

George D. Purinton, 1881-5, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Charles Manly, 1881-97, English Language and Literature. 

Walter W. Brown, 1883-5, Political Science. 

R. M. Parks, 1885-7, Physics and Chemistry. 

Thaddeus E. Horton, 1885, Inst. Political Science. 

Warren Franklin Watson, 1887-1914, Physics and Chemistry. 

E. von Fingerlin, 1890-1902, Modern Languages. 

Marshall Delph Earle, 1891—, Mathematics and Physics. 

Gordon B. Moore, 1891-1903, Philosophy and Political Economy. 

Herrick Platt Young, 1891-5, Latin Language and Literature. 

Charles Summer Estes, 1896-8, Latin Language and Literature. 

Bennet Eugene Geer, 1896-1912, English Language and Literature. 

Reginald Harvey Griffith, 1898-9, History. 

Hugh Charles Haynsworth, 1898-1908, Modern Languages and 
Literatures. 

Charles Spurgeon Gardner, 1897-9, Lecturer on Bible. 

Daniel W. Key, 1897-9, Lecturer on Bible. 

W. J. Langston, 1898-1900, Lecturer on Bible. 

Robert W. Sanders, 1898-9, Lecturer on Bible. 

A. Poindexter Taylor, 1899-1900, Instructor. 

Decatur Lee Bramlett, 1899-1900, Instructor. 

Richard Furman Watson, 1899-1900, Instructor. 

Andrew Hill Miller, 1900-1901, Instructor in Latin. 

Isham Woodruff Wingo, 1901-1902, Biblical Literature. 

Charles Massie Long, 1903-5, History and Political Science. 

Sidney Ernest Bradshaw, 1903—, Modern Languages. 

Warren Merrill Steele, 1904-9, Philosophy and Political Science. 

Columbus Ben Martin, 1905-17, Latin. 

Hiden Toy Cox, 1906—, Mathematics and Physics. 

Orlin Ottman Fletcher, 1906—, Philosophy and Political Science. 

Charles Vernon Stansell, 1907-9, Asst. in Latin. 

George Alexander Buist, 1908—, Chemistry. 

William Harvey Vann, 1909-11, Inst. in English. 

James Leland Vass, 1909-21, Modern Language and History. 

Joseph Jackson, 1911-14, Assoc. in English. 

Robert Norman Daniel, 1911-14; 1920—, English. 

James Memory Payne, 1912-15, Asse. in Mathematics. 

Willis Beeler Bible, 1914-21, English. 

Herbert Winston Provence, 1914—, English and Christianity. 
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Lawrence Henry Bowen, 1916—, Mathematics. 

Harry R. Wilkins, 1917-18, Military Inst. 

John Scott Murray, 1918—, Ancient Languages and Literatures. 
Lueco Gunter, 1920-22, Education. 

John Wilbur Hicks, 1920—, Law. 

William Harold Coleman, 1920-4, English. 

Frank Kenneth Pool, 1920—, Christianity. 

Earle Keith Plyler, 1920-22, Physics. 

Livingston Mays, 1920, Spanish. 

George R. Wilkinson, 1920—, Inst. in Biology. 
Kathrina Quick, 1920-5, Inst. in French. 

Eugene Elmore Gardner, 1921—, Modern Languages. 
Paul Edward Hubbel, 1921, History. 

Clay Campbell Ross, 1921-2, Acting Prof. Education. 
Claude Furman Inman, 1921—, Chemistry. 

Bonner Sutherlin Mills, 1921-2, Inst. in Accounting. 
Alexander Mathews Arnett, 1922-3, History. 

Robert I. Allen, 1922-6, Asst. in Physics. 

Benjamin J. Wells, 1922-5, Acting Prof. of Education. 
John L. Plyler, 1922—, Law. 

Francis Pendleton Gaines, 1923—, English. 

Edgar Herbert Henderson, 1923-6, Philosophy and Social Science. 
Cullen Bryant Gosnell, 1923-4, History. 

James Burdine Looper, 1923-4, Inst. in Biology. 

Seth Shepard McKay, 1924—, History. 

Alfred Taylor Odell, 1924—,, Asst. in English. 

Andrew Lee Pickens, 1924-6, Acting Prof. Biology. 
Hubert Inman Hester, 1924-6, Acting Assoc. Prof. of Christianity. 
Curtis Vance Bishop, 1924—, Inst. in English. 

John Allen Osteen, 1924—.,, Inst. in Physics and Math. 
Henry Ware Riley, 1924—, Inst. in Accounting. 

Daniel James Blocker, 1925—, Philosophy. 

Harry Henderson Clark, 1925—, Education. 

Rosser Howard Taylor, 1925—, History. 

William Wortham Pitt, Jr., 1925-6, Asst. in Modern Languages. 
Harry Lee Riley, 1925—, Christianity. 

Hoke Barrymore Black, 1925-6, Law. 

Levy Leonidas Carpenter, 1926—, Religious Education. 
Lawrence Poston, 1926—, Asst. in Modern Languages. 
D. H. Gilpatrick, 1926—, Asst. in History. 

John L. Rose, 1926—, Asst. in Physics. 

Sumner A. Ives, 1926—, Biology. 

Charles D. Riddle, 1926—, Asst. in Biology. 

Daniel M. McKeithan, 1926—, Inst. in English. 

John E. Johnston, 1926—, Asst. in Law. 
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No catalogue was issued until after the removal to Greenville. 
The number of students for many of the pre-Greenville years is there- 
fore unknown. Diplomas were not granted until after the removal 
to Greenville. The students in the preparatory department are in- 
cluded in the total attendance figures. 


Year Students Graduates Year Students Graduates 
ANSP. © lig Gieicacseenee odie a 3 as 1880-81 School closed short time 4 
LS 2S me ccel see terchens he te exe 2 ae NS 8 ao Cutie yeltees oieh axel colons 51 5 
SAO maotehe tals, shale a eneielers 4 US SWeS Se wrevenerel's elecsrerece 88 6 
ISIS OME tahoe ore cartier efatn 13 ; UBS Ose ceil aie eile) eisai’ 88 2 
PCR OAT HRB Hea eae angen ces icici. ESS4 = Bree cseca a wwi-arels/ 88 4 
Sle Zamna soos cane toned ese ete 10 > PSSH S86 a clersisjes ee wise 106 3 
SISO O heveve. eskerausyclonecete 22 G TSS CR Siareretsee cd vine estes its) 9 
SSA oisielers siccerereneeele 11 3 USS ike ccom eter sieis eva\ecelse = 6 122 11 
USSD Me atcteracosesmieietens 9 USS Sao Olmeeishehcte sie tetecere 133 8 
NSS Gal Comite airchstatesstotetenere eens LESO-OO Mercia eremine cusses 150 10 
LSS Ms echsiehe asian ssasetois es orove PS90=O4 iyranissiecoverate cess 182 14 
SSIS elects tener ave os oppo goa as DSO Me OOM As weretevenelte reels 153 19 
SOM Mia Shole cleneiet eset 43 Cs ESO S=O Bs eye eaiel heels. 145 8 
USA Os rans cuctalcncuerceererecale 10 MSO SOA Mercy ccdhe:siehenstene 161 18 
ESA cecncwecatsteneee ter svat, o1 2) EB OA QO rai stat or ctatets tate ees 139 10 
SAIN reach siaitatereneiehaceus oe.s ss USO S=OGhiersrstercuecstetererere 144 10 
bp 5A eee enone 13 PSO GeO Tie vate eh «i ssieive ters) o\ce /< 170 14 
IS AAee Mee Policntoceitewete eievievetovehe VR Oe OS eaanaiees cel ods) caw 168 14 
LS Al Dea oforenctoncesye al cusses 15 eS OR OO Wr tere rererenakereyelers 141 73 
PSA G Meee tener cute sdnereicsis 15 TSO 9=O OMe cree tencelete ere 181 24 
HES Avian acralte. ec eles renee’ 9 UMS Nhagaanao0n5 151 10 
US AOME leben hacer ta: sisi tee 10 TOMO DT Vyccsksveketena claret 147 15 
USA Pmmraya he tacdewet spe tees svete eiiols US OAADEY Aino Soe a5 qa OO 20 
US Bieri cin iar clate wie iellsheie ehelelie SBN SID WAaAS Asid oo Ooi 112 15 
SE Dee Peete uote ote al Rateet eats LOO AO! bimecamec ete iasuetoietnis Lahr 11 
USE Ci mmnet aba iouon arate ie 'o-as 68 *3 TOO 520 Garter enelatctch ot 140 13 
tS DO cate teseteic eterna ears oe 99 0 9.0 G- Oui tareratetenene ketenes 139 4 
WS DA gmreveroheuersicke oxsiele' as 206 *1 DOO FeO Si 4a avevecaiels el eistels 151 17 
TSO a ave ere ietecetece 5 228 76 ROO SR OOM cnaratete lets! seNetens 155 21 
ES OGy eeieieietdistatciels sis + 200 6 DO Gia OMarateteaeceneeucteusne 205 23 
IYO Soba nia Omnceed 214 4 UO OU etncrsuetsiat evel seetay (a 193 24 
MSE Sa roie ere erate enera ciclo ss 167 7 eA on nose ad ors 176 21 
USI) “Go ooncn ou Gp oO 133 10 TOLQEVSE aw cece. 220 25 
IS GC Ommeyeriteteccrcererers ols 154 8 Oi Sie AM eecpekstereierenensiene 218 30 
EYL soon edo dae 155 14 OA AD ecpenereaexeneloneiene 186 35 
1862-1865, School closed. TOTS = Cine eecretinas 205 23 
NS Om Oiliteragerttatetcrehevere 140 5 Preparatory Department abolished. 
USGYWCOS" 5bcbacaasooncae 3 TO TCS Tete wicket eveistene’s 236 40 
NSCS 69) Merssathepekshaiovane ahel ots An OTT ma Stars usta sewed ol overs Kelas 213 27 
I SEVAU Gas acdado sce 69 3 OES lO aes rerayrensia toltetoneney< 203 27 
TESS ADEM Lat Sich Cae cy ceceovo Sra 70 2 MODS = 2 OF et cuaehsgel shestaitel.« 299 34 
ES tlt 2inete toile cane Mavsiiats 105 4 POZO = 2 kien ntey anc dauses emer 381 42 
TOA eS. Gi) OO RODE TOO 116 5 J RP Me PP AS hen ceo ce ce 404 59 
URS (BISIEY. to creck. o Digw 53 4 SAE AG YS rot de 00.00 419 47 
TR PNEWEGS, Cones ty cathe DIO GOK 54 ip DO B= a ane era arsatehal eats 488 80 
Sti aielia: oekela wees eons 61 4 BOD Be 2G cre stan al tenieael stieiivire 507 57 
IOUS LE chee ditvo.e c-Osu ead 69 3 TOD Gaal mariteetrenta\eree s- 5738 85 
OTe Otmatschenene. cle stie'e 84 4 * Theological. 

SVS HO ake cite ersnsselane alene ren. 8 + Academic. P 

ISU ER) “Sines icno.d Co OIC 86 2 t Theological, 1; Academic, 5. 
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TRUSTEES OF FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


Several men were members of the Board more than once. 
date of the first election only is given. 


PRESIDENTS 


Jonathan 
WwW. Bz. 


Davis, 


Si ee ee 
Lawton, 


SECRETARIES 


Furman, Josiah B. 
Furman, James C. 
Furman, Richard 
Roberts, J. M. 
Hi ea 


Key, 


TREASURERS 


Abraham D. 
MAES 


Jones, 
Mendenhall, 


Elford, C. Ti 
Judson, C. H. 
Haynsworth, H. J. 
Geer, B. E. 


TRUSTEES 


1835 
Davis, Jonothan. 
Jones, Abraham D. 
Brookes, Iverson L. 
Furman, James C. 
O’Neall, John B. 
MclIver, John K. 
Furman, Josiah B. 
Mendenhall, Marmaduke T. 
Johnson, William B. 
Manly, Basil. 
Bailey, Henry. 
Mobley, James. 
Furman, Charles M. 
Rice, Amaziah. 
Fuller, Richard. 
Griffin, Nathan L. 
Lewis, John W. 
Hodges, Nicholas W. 
Peeples, Darling. 
Butler, Samson H. 


Lawton, Alexander J. 


O’Bannon, Jennings. 
Balfour, John O. 


Rudolph, Zebulon, Sr. 


Grisham, Joseph. 
Blackwood, Thomas. 
1836 

Mims, M. 
Chiles, J. M. 

1837 
Brantley, 
Smith, W. 
Roberts, 

1838 
Bailey, W. S. 
Brown, B. H. 

1839 
Entzminger, C. 
Furman, R. 
Darzan.. J. Oc. be 
Culpeper, J., Jr. 
Griffin, 
Lawton, J. A. 
Patterson, Joseph. 
Harrington, G. J. 
Watkins, Z. 
DuPre, J. 

1840 
Breaker, C. M. 


1841 
Nance, Drayton. 
Lide, T. P. 
Reynolds, J. L. 


1843 
Timmons, J. M. 
Drakeford, W. 
Landrum, J. G. 
Boykin, J. 


1844 
Mobley, J. 


1845 
Furman, S. 
Scott, J. 
Andrews, E. 


1846 
Brooker, William. 
Mims, J. S. 


1847 
Curtis, T. 
Duncan, H. D. 
Estes, E. 
Kendrick, J. R. 
Ful, We es 
Nicholes, I. 
Duncan, H. A. 
Adams, T. 
Brooks, J. L. 
Edwards, R. G. 
Hopkinsy eihes ke 


The 
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Elford, C. J. 
Roberts, Thos. B. 
Pressley, B. C. 
1853 
Boyce, J. P. 
Brookes, J. W. 
Dean, H. J. 
Lacoste, A. P. 
1854 
Brantley, J. J. 
Coleman, J. T. 
Winkler, E. T. 
Tupper, J. 
18 


1858 
Bealer, J. B. 
Wilson, J. D. 
Duncan, P. E. 

1859 
Brookhart, S. W. 
Allen, J. D. 
Burckmeyer, C. L. 
Hinton, L. C. 

1860 
Lawton, J. S. 


1861 
Gwaltney, L. R. 
Curtis, William. 

1862 
Wilson,s 2. D: 
Huckins, James. 


1866 
Mendenhall, J. K. 
Griffin, R. S. 
Bostick, J. M. 
Dunean, J. Allen. 
Thomas, J. A. W. 
Pressley, John G, 
Hall, Thomas. 


Willingham, Benj. L. 


Shuck, L. H. 
Smith, Thos. P. 
Watson, R. B. 
Edwards, B. W. 
Cuthbert, Lucius. 


1867 
Townes, G. F. 


1868 
Judson, C. H. 
Durham, A. K. 


1870 
Culpeper, J. L. 
Thomas, W. D. 
Eason, F. W. 
Murray, J. S. 
Broadus, J. A. 
Townes, G. F. 


Pope, Yauds 
Smith, J. C. 
Duckett, Thos. 
1874 
Chambliss, J. A. 
Ayer, I. M. 
Carson, W. B. 
Cantey, T. R. 
Coker, J. L. 
Thayer, William. 
Wideman, J. H. 
Carwile, J. B. 
1878 
Hiden, J. C. 
Lindsay, W. C. 
Stout, John. 
Broaddus, Luther. 
Woodruff, A. B. 
Wells, G. G. 
1882 
Vass, J. li: 
Belly is P- 
Hoyt, J. A. 
Murray, E. B. 
1884 
Woodruff, A. B. 
1885 
Sanders, R. W. 
Willingham, J. C. 


1886 
Hoyt, J. A. 
Coker, W. C. 


Stribling, J. W. 
Lawton, John. 
1889 
Dargan, E. C. 
Henderson, C. K. 
Norwood, G. A. 
1891 
McGee, H. P. 
1892 
Lide, R. W. 


1893 
Thomas, A. J. S. 
Rice, W. D. 
Watkins, H. H. 
Harper, Edwin. 
Parrott, J. B-. 
Earle, Jos. H. 
Mercer, I. M. 
Brown, C. C. 
Allen, Joel I. 
Dorn, lL. FF. 
Brooks, S. P. 
Lawton, J. J. 

1894 
Ramsay, D. M. 
Gardner, C. S. 
Croxton, J. S. 
Hudson, J. H. 
Tribble, J. L. 

1897 
Key, D. W. 
Moseley, H. R. 
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1898 1907 
Langston, W. J. Jones, C. A. 
Lyles, W. H. Rabb, W. R. 
Shelor, J. W. Burts; 7Go Bb, 
Kennedy, E. J. 1909 
Brunson, J. E. Spivey, J. C. 
Carroll, J. A. 1911 
Mayfield, S. G. Hyde, T.. TF. 
Earle, J. B. 1912 
Fant, J. A. Bomar, H. L. 
Jamison, A. T. Knight, G. L. 
McIntosh, James. 1914 
Buckholz, H. C. Geer, B. E. 
Montgomery, J. H. Allen, W. C. 
Wilkins, A. C. 1915 
1899 Askins, W. T. 
Cox, (W. F. Daniel, W. L. 
Rutledge, Brooks. Watson, H. L. 
Morgan, J. H. Hicks, J. W. 
Alderman, 1916 


Ri J: 


Woodward, B. J. 


Gardner, G. W. 

Miller, W. C. 1917 
Haynsworth, H. J. Mitchell, J. H. 

1901 1918 
Roper, L. M. Cooper, R. A. 
Thayer, W. E. Gossett, J. P. 
Easterling, E. P. 1919 

1902 McKissick, A. F. 
Boldrige, J. H. Martin, F. H. 
Hunt, W. H. 1920 
Furman, A. G. Smith, C. Ray. 

1903 Chapman, H. E. 
Smith, C. A. 1921 
Edwards, J. H. Watkins, H. H. 
Leavell, R. Y. 1923 


1904 Crain, J. Dean. 
Wilkins, A. C. Morehead, W. A. 
1905 Tate, J. A: 

Geer, J. M. 1924 
Cody, Zin. Norris, G. F. 
King, J. W. 1925 
Kennedy, A. M. Bunt. 


GRADUATES OF FURMAN UNIVERSITY 
Theological Department 


1852 
Alexander, John J., Charleston, S. C. 


Cohen, L. Magnus, 


Beaufort, S. C. 


Mitchell, John, A.B., Wake Forest Col- 


lege, 


1854 


Humphreys, James, Sumter, S. C. 1856 
Seymour, I. E. H., Charleston, S. C. 
Academic Department 
1855 Pearce, Robert H., A.B., Marion, S. C. 


Brian, David C., A.B., Yorkville, S. C. 

Hartwell, J. Boardman, A.B., Camden, 
Ark. 

Jeter, J..C.. PB. A.B, Union, S: Cc. 

McIver, John K., A.B., Society Hill, 
Sa Cs 


Williams, J. G., A.B., Colleton, S. C. 
1856 

Moore, J. P., A.B., Edgefield, S. C. 

Watson, R. B., A.B., Edgefield, S. C. 

Pegues, T. G., A.B., Camden, S. C. 

Nash, James H., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Perry, W. H., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
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1857 
Tote Talos Ag Eh. 


J. Elvin, A.B., 
Oe 

Knotts, Joseph E., A.B., 
Ss 


5 Op 
Roberts, Rufus A., A.B., Shelby, N. C. 


1858 
Duckett, Thomas, A.B., Newberry, S. C. 
Duncan, B. O., A.B., Newberry, S. C. 
Duncan, Robert P., A.B., Greenville, 


W. W., A.B., Fairfield, 


s. c 
Lide, Alex S., A.B., Darlington, S. C. 
Rice, James H., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Tindal, James E., A.B., Clarendon, S. C. 


1859 
Adams, J. J., A.B., Clinton, La. 
Anderson, G. P., A. B., Greenville, S. C. 
Anderson, D. C., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Barron, W. R., iaits Yorkville, S. C. 
Dargan, J F., A.B., Darlington, S. C. 
Furman, C. M,, A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Lawton, J. M., A.B., Charleston, S. C. 
Nicholes, I. M., A.B., Sumter, S. C. 
Ropes. H AGB.. Newberry, Sac. 
Walker, J W., A.B., Edgefield, S. C. 


1860 


Graham, Marlborough, 


Knotts, Orangeburg, 


Lexington, 


Entzminger, 


Gaines, T. R., 
Horne, E W., 
Mauldin, B. O., 
Pope, Ye EB: A. 
Seaife, H. F., A.B., Union, S.C. 
Townes, A. S., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
C., A.M., Greenwood, 


.B., Greenville, S. C. 
.M., Edgefield, S. C. 
A.M., Greenville, S. C. 
B., Newberry, S. C. 


1861 

Adams, T. S., A.B., Clinton, La. 
Bacon, Randolph, A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Burge, J. C., A. B., Rutherford, N. C. 
Blythe, A., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Furman, J. F., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Miller, S. E., P.B., Barnwell, S. C. 
Crowder, J. A., A.B., Edgefield, S. C. 
Gaines, T. P., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Golden, L., A.B., Beaufort, S. C. 
Lake, J., A.B., Caddo Parish, La. 
Phillips, W. E., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Whitmire, N. P., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Whitmire, W. H., P.B., Newberry, S. C. 
Watson, William C., P.B., Greenville, 

SanGs 


1867 
Dargan, J. H., P.B., Darlington, S. C. 
Dozier, Melville, P.B., Williamsburg, 
s. C 


Lide, T. P., Jr., P.B., Darlington, S. C. 

McKay, H. A., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Smith, D. Townsend, A.B., Greenville, 
Ss. C. 
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1868 

Allen, James P., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Beattie, J. E., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Parrott, A. W., P.B., Darlington, S. 
1870 

Harrison, J. E., A.B., Greenville, S. 

Harrison, J. H. A.B., Greenville, S. 

Harrison, W. B., AB. Greenville, S. 
1871 

Goodlett, R. C., P.B., Greenville, S. 

Sanders, R. W., P.B. Barnwell, S. C. 
1872 

Dargan, E. C., A.B., Darlington, S. C. 

Williams, C. A., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Taylor, G W., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Hawkins, P., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 
1873 

Cook, H. T., A. M., Mill Way, S. C. 

Ervin, C. P., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Earle, J K., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Knotts, D. J., P.B., Orangeburg, S. C. 

Dargan, E. C., A.M., Darlington, S. C. 
1874 

Earle, Theron, P.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Goggans, J. K. P., P.B., Newberry, 

Ss. C 


Kemp, E. T., P.B., Ninety Six, S. C. 
Wingo, I. W., A.B., Spartanburg, S. C. 
1875 

Earle, Elias, P.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Ellis, R. A., P.B., Barnwell, S. C. 

Forester, E. J., P.B., Brunson’s Sta- 
tion, S. C. 

Gardner, G. W., P.B., Orangeburg, S. C. 

Irvine, W. H., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 

Fant, J K., A.B., Belton, S. C. 

Rhodes, TaN: A.M., Diacey oo pct os aC: 

187 

Gardner, G. W., B.S., Cote sbtee: Sac: 

Goggans, J. Gs P.B., Silver Street, 
s. C 

Forester, 


“EL J., A.B., Brunson’s Sta- 
tion, S. C. 
Pickle, i. M., A.M., Williamston, S. C. 


2 999 6 


1877 
Bloomfield, Maurice, A.B., Chicago, Ill. 
Carpenter, Charles H., P.B., Greenville, 
S.C 


McCall, Harry J., P.B., Quitman, Ga. 
1878 
Edwards, C. B., P.B., Darlington, S. C. 
McGowan, F. P., P.B., Cross Hill, S. C. 
Moore, W. J., P.B., Cokesbury, S. C. 
Murray, J S., Jr., A.M., Anderson, S. C. 
1879 
Adams, J. Q., P.B., Edgefield, S. C. 
Dorroh, W. C., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Haynsworth, H. J., P.B., Sumter, S. C. 
Mendenhall, J N., P.B., Columbia, S. C. 
Pipkin,» J2 B: P2BS Marlboro, SiC: 
Pugh, A. P., B:S., Mt. Willing, S. C. 
Bellinger, G. D., A.B., Barnwell, S. C. 
Morgan, J. H., A.M., Hendersonville, 
NaC: 
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1880 
Brown, W. W., A.M., Williamston, 
22 ©: 
Gifford, E. W., A.M., Lawtonville, S. C. 
1881 


Earle, T. D., P.B., Earlesville, S. C. 

Etheredge, A., B.S., Graniteville, S. C. 

Watkins, J. B., A.M., Greenville, S. C. 

Woodward, M. B., B.S., Montmorenci, 
Sp 6r 


1882 
Dunean, J. T., A.M., Liberty Hall, S. C. 
Earle, Ale B., A.M., Gowensville, S. C. 
Earle, J L., Sh, Greenville, s. C. 
Hewell, J. W., A.M., Greenville, S. C. 
McDavid, J. L., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 

1883 

R E., 


M.M.P.,A.M., Gaines, 
Bat OF, 
Manly, J. M., A.M.,M.M.P., Greenville, 


Gaines, 


S. €; 
Moseley, H. R., P.B, Greenville, S. C. 
Patrick, J. M., A.M., Greenville, S. C. 
Stallworth, A. B., A.B., Phoenix, S. C. 
Watkins, H. H., rey Greenville, S. C. 
188 
Earle, T. K., A.M., Crecu glia S26. 
Humphrey, C. A., A.M., Montmorenci, 
Ss. C. 


1885 
W. E., M.M.P., Anderson, 


Patrick, R. G., A.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Mayfield, S. G., A.B., Marietta, S. C. 


Breazeale, 


Williams, S W., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
1886 

Ferguson, H. G., A.M., Greenville, 

Swans 

Pickel, F. W., A.B., Williamston, S. C. 

Thackston, W. J., P.B., Piedmont, S. C. 
1887 

Ackerman, M. H., B.S., Round, S. C. 

Brodie, P. T., B.S., Leesville, S. C. 


Brunson, J. A., A.M., Darlington, S. C. 
Callaway, G. L., P.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Clyde, W. M., A.M., Greenville, Sale: 
Croxton, A M., AM., Taxahaw, S. C. 
Grady, W. E., A.B., Greenville, SHS 
Hughes, S. M., A.M., Reidville, S. C. 
League. T J., AM., Clear Spring, S. C. 
1888 
Ackerman, M. H., A.M., Round, S. C. 
Burriss, R. H., A.B., Rock Mills, S. C. 
Chandler, J. T., A.B., Lake City, S. C. 
Dean, e L., M.M.P.,B.S., Anderson, 


aoa H. A., P.B., Darlington, S. C. 

Finch, J. S. M., ARS Cedar Springs, 
S. C. 

Hughes, I. W., A.B., Reidville, S. C. 

Mauldin, T. S., A.M., Greenville, S. C. 

Entzminger, W. E., A.B., Blythewood, 
Ss. C 


Tate, W. T., B.S., Gtendale, S. C. 
Watson, V. H., A.M., Anderson, S. C. 
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1889 


Buyck, a F., A.B., St. Matthews, 
Ss. 
Earle, M. D., M.M.P., Greenville, S. C. 
Lathem, J. T., Bebe, "Greenville, S.C; 

Martin, F. res PRS Cedar, S. C. 
Masters, V. I., A.M., Anderson, S. C. 


McCullough, J. G., B.S., Kingstree, 
s. C 


Wise, J. "R4 PaBe Key, iS. Ce 

Wright, G. A., A.B., Johnston, S. C. 
1890 

Ackerman, L B., B.P., Round, S. C. 

Blassingame, W. F., M.A., Greenville, 


Dew, J. H., B.A., Cranesville, S. C. 
Edwards, J. B., B.P., Palmetto, S. C. 
Gassaway, Marion, M.A., Neva, S. C. 
Hudson, W. H., M.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Humphries, W. E. G., B.A., Darling- 
ton, S. C. 
Gassaway, Marion, M.A., Neva, S. C. 
Hudson, W. H., Greenville, S. C. 
Humphries, W. E. G., A.B., Darlington, 
McFadden, S. E., M.A., Chester, S. C. 
Sirrine, J. E., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Tate, J. A.. B.A., Yorkville, S. C. 
Young, J. P.,’ B.A... Ninety Six, S.1¢ 
1891 


Anderson, J. T. B., B.P., Blackville, 
Ss. C. 

Durham, C. L., M.A.,M.M.P., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Gaines, J. W., B.S.,M.M.P., Townville, 
Ss. C. 

Gibson, Ws Hy BPS iChick Scpriag, 
Sues 

Hudson, W. T., B.A.,M.M.P., Green- 
ville, S. C. ; 

Lawton, W. W., B.A., Lawtonville, 
SG: 

Ouzts, J. L., B.A., Kirksey’s, S. C. 

Pentuff, J. R., B.P., Greenville, S. C. 


Rice, L. M., B.A., Charleston, S. C. 

Simpson, W. H., B.A., Brewerton, S. C. 

Singleton, J. F., B.P., Maynard, S. C. 

Turner, A. P., B.A., Hopkins, S. C. 

Macias J. V., B.A., Donnaldsville, 

Rogers, T. H., B.P., Society Hill, S. C. 
1892 


Burekhalter, T. D., B.A., Aiken, S. C. 

Buyck, A. S., B.A., St. Matthews, S. C. 

Roper, L. M., M.A.,.M.M.P., Merna, 
Sac 


Griffith, R. H., M.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Croxton, E. C., B.A., Beckham, S. C. 
Earle, C. B., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Rae Ears B. S., B.A., Tradesville, 
Wants 

Johnson, G. L., B.A., Newberry, S. C. 
Martin, O. B., B.A., Central, Ss. C. 
Moorer, W. D., B.A., Charleston, S. C. 
Padget, J. M., B.A., Clintonward, S. C. 
Sanders, J. F., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 
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Ware, J. R., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Robinson, F. C., B.S., McCormick, S. C. 
Snider, W. W., B.S., Elloree, S. C. 
Harper, J. E., B.P., Woodville, S. C. 
Norwood, S. W., B.P., Greenville, S. C. 
Tapp, S. C., B.P., Hillsboro, S. C. 


1893 
Bees D. C., M.A., Chick Springs, 
Burts, C. E., B.A., Honea Path, S. C. 
Cheves, M. D., B.A., Montezuma, Ga. 
Thackston, A. J., B.A., Reidville, S. C. 
Wilkins, W. E., B.A., Charleston, S. C. 
Fields, J. L., B.P., Greenville, S. C. 
Hart, W. A., B.P., Delphi, S. C. 
O’Dell, S. W., B.P., Roanoke, 


1894 
Andrews, G. S., B.A., Kirksey, S. C. 
Atkinson, J. B., B.A., Chester, S. C. 
Brodie, P. T., B.A., Leesville, S. C. 
Earle, B. T., B.A., Landrum, S. C. 
Finch, Alonza, B.A., Cedar Springs, 
s. C 


Alderman, R..J., B.P., Alcolu, S. C. 
Boseman, J. B., B.P., Darlington, S. C. 
Cheatham, B. M., B.P., Watts, S. C. 
Edwards, J. E., B.P., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Hair, J. K., BP: Whaley, S.C. 
Jefferies, W. N., B.P., Asbury, S. C. 
Lott, W., Jr., B.P., Johnston, S. C. 
Meritt; J. A.,-B.P., Williston, S. C. 
Norris, T. M., B.P., Vance, S. C. 
Sams, L. L., B.P., Lowell, N. C. 

Stuart, E. G., B.P., Coronaca, S. C. 
Toole, G. B., B.P., Williston, S. C. 
Walden, J. H., B.P., Fairforest, S. C. 


1895 
Haynsworth, H. C., B.A., Sumter, S. C. 
Hopkins, W. E., B.A.,M.M.P., Seneca, 
Ss. C 


Ss. C. 


Jones, C. A., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Wells, S. P., B.A., Wells, S. C. 
Johnson, Emma V., B.S., Greenville, 
S. ¢: 
Norris, T. M., B.S., Vance, S. C. 
Bland, R. J., B.Lit., Mayesville, S. C. 
Hart, R. E., B.Lit., Darlington, S. C. 
Holland, W. D., B.Lit., Trenton, S. C. 
White, G. P., B.Lit., Longmires, S. C. 
1896 
Geer, B. E., M.A.,M.M.P., Belton, S. C. 
Brunson, Margaret L., M.A., Sumter, 


Bland, R. J., B.A., Mayesville, S. C. 

Coker, W. P., B.A.,M.M.P., Cedar 
Grove, S. C. 

Kennedy, A. B., B.A., Jonesville, S. C. 

Sanders, J. E., B.A., Florence, S. C. 

Ashmore, J. E., B.Lit., Lendeman, S. C. 

Hart, T. J., B.Lit., Vance, S. C. 

Haynsworth, G. F., B.Lit., Sumter, 
SiC: 

Manly, C. M., M.M.P., Greenville, S. C. 
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1897 


Wilkins, C. E., M.A., Manning, S. C. 
Hair, J. K., M.M.P., Whaley, S. C. 
Hoyt, J. A., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Taylor, R. K., B.A., Wilson, N. C. 
Townes, H. K., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
phe eee T., B.S.,M.M.P., Greenville, 
Richardson, L. C., 


B.Lit., 
Bruno, S. C. 
Barton, M. C., B.Lit., Fair Play, S. C. 
Dorman, Ruth S., B.Lit., Victor, S. C. 
Bates, F. C., B.Lit., Clifton, S. C. 
Hartin, W. M., B.Lit., Ridgeway, S. C. 
Mauldin, W. L., B.Lit., Greenville, S. C. 


M.M.P., 


McBee, C., B.Lit., Greenville, S. C. 
McFadden, M. J., B.Lit., Landsford, 
Sac: 
1898 
Miller, A. H., M.A.,M.M.P., Wellford, 
Sac 


Cannada, W. H., B.A., Chick Springs, 


Earle, & Be B. A., Gowensville, S. C. 
Horton, C. M., B.A., Lowndesville, 
Ss. C 


Preston, J. F., B. A., Greenville, S. C. 
McGee, Lda May, B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Ayers, J. H., B.Lit., Greenville, S. C. 
Clary, Amos, B.Lit., Gaffney, S. C. 

Dobson, R. A., B.Lit., Yorkville, S. C. 


Earle, W. H., B.Lit., Greenville, S. C. 
Getsinger, B. C., B.Lit., Greenville, 
Sane 


Macomson, EH. O., B.Lit., Mercer, S. C. 
Pitts, L: D., B.Lit.,, Laurens, S. C. 
Prescott, W. T., B.Lit., Franklin, S. C. 
1899 
Earle, S. B., M.A., Gowensville, S. C. 
Hartin, W. M., M.A., Ridgeway, S. C. 
Watson, J. B., M.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Dargan, F. T., M.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Henderson, J. B., B.A., Mt. Gallagher, 
Sais 
McBee, C., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Martin, C. B., B.A., Young’s, S. C. 
Smith, T. L., B.A., Oak Ridge, S. C. 
Thackston, J. A., B.A., Reidville, S. C. 
Buist, G. A., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Hawkins, H. L., B.L.,M.M.P., Green- 
ville, S. C. 
Bryan, G. S., B.Lit., Greenville, S. C. 
Carter, J. H. A., B.Lit., Ehrhardt’s, 
SC; 
Carter, R. B., B.Lit., Graniteville, S. C. 
Coker, J. D., B.Lit., Hartsville, S. C. 
Corkill, G. P., B.Lit., Chester, S. C. 
Fickling, R. B., B.Lit., Blackville, S. C. 
Finlay, K. G., B.Lit., Greenville, S. C. 
Garrett, S. W., B.Lit., Barksdale, S. C. 
Horton, J. R., B.Lit., Williamston, S. C. 
Marshall, J. M., B.Lit., Greenwood, 


Sy iC. 
Roper, B. F., B.Lit., Dunklin, S. C. 
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1900 
Agnew, S. A., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 


Watson, R. F., B.A., Ridge Spring, 
Ss. C. 

Bryan, G. S., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 

Bramlett, D. L., B.A., Simpsonville, 
Ss. C. 

Dobson, R. A., B.A., Yorkville, S. C. 

Fallaw, H. M., B.A.,.Gaston, S. C. 

Howerton, G. M., B.A., Greenville, Ss. C. 

McGee, C. M., B.A., Greenville, Ss. C. 

Nunnery, J. E., B.A., Wylie’s Mill, 
s. C 


.A., Gaddy, S. C. 
McCormick, S. C. 


Allen, W. C., B.S., Free State, S. C. 
Coker, J. D., B.S., Hartsville, S. C. 
Bonham, M. L., B.Lit., Anderson, S. C. 
Brown, L. S., B.Lit., Washington, D. C. 
Bussey, A. W., B.Lit., Pelzer, S. C. 
Crim, J. E., B.Lit., Johnston, S. C. 
Daniel, W. L., B.Lit., Daniel, S. C. 


Kennedy, B. F., B.Lit., 
Newby, W. L., B.Lit., 
Rhodes, S. R., B.Lit., 
Scott, W. F., B.Lit., 
Thomason, J. F., 
Sac: 
Wharton, W. C., B.Lit., 
1901 
George, M.A., Felder, 


Jonesville, S. C. 
Bellevue, S. C. 
Kershaw, S. C. 

Mitford, S. C. 
B.Lit., Greenwood, 


Waterloo, S. C. 


Tindal, Sa Gs 


Wilks, D. R., M.A., Wilksburg, S. C. 

Rhodes, S. R., M.S., Kershaw, S. C. 

Brakefield, J. E., B.A., Lowrysville, 
Sa Cc. 


Coleman, W. W., B.A., Johnston, S. C. 
Hickson, A. P., B.A., Gaffney, S. C. 
McLain, W. H., B.A., Campobello, S. C. 
Newby, W. L., B.A., Bellevue, S. C. 


Taylor, J. W., B.A., Wellford, S. C. 
Hunter, J. A., B.A., Bamberg, S. C. 
1902 
Cunningham, G. W., M.A., Madden, 

Ss. C. 


Graham, A. J., M.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Carson, B. F., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 
Corbitt, L. D., B.A., Swansea, S. C. 
Cox, BY Ts BAS, Fountain Inn, S: ¢ 
Johnston, J. B., B.A., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Jones, L. A., B.A., Salley, S. C. 
McPherson, J. A., B.A., Greenville, 


Sauce 
Mitchell, J. H., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Pitts Re Bs iN Laurens, kot COs 
Scaife, G. C., B.A., Woodruff, S. C. 
Watson, J. F., B.A., Dillon, S. C. 
Workman, J. B., B.A., Woodruff, S. C. 
Yeldell, W. H., B.A., Longmires, S. C. 
Watson, P. B., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 

1903 

Alexander, M. R., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Bell, J. M., B.A., Parksville, S. C. 
Blackwell, B. L., B.A., Camden, S. C. 
Brannon, J. H., B.A., Inman, S. C. 
Brockman, M. E., B.A., Greer, S. C. 
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Chapman, H. E., B.A., Inman, S. C. 
Chapman, H. R., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Cox, H. T., B.A., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Grouch, “H. “J., B.A., Elko, ‘S.°C; 

Dorn, D. N., B.A., Parksville, S. C. 
Harris; Hf. Hi; B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Moore, S. A., B.A., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Parrott, G. P., B.A., Clinton, S.C. 
Pittman, J. R., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
Ridgell, D. E., B.A., Batesburg, S. C 
Riley, H. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Scaife, G. L., B.A., Woodruff, S. C. 
Williams, J. R., B.A., Alma, S. C. 
Wolfe, S. M., B.A., Charlotte, N. C. 
Wright, L. L., B.A., Honea Path, S. C. 


1904 
Bently, B. A., M.A., Easley, S. C. 
Daniel, J. M., B.A., Johnston, S. C. 
Fowler, C. M., B.A., Chester, S. C. 
Freeman, L. E. M., B.A., Maynard, 
Ss. C. 
Haynsworth, C. F., B.A., Greenville, 
s. Cc 


Hough, W. S., B.A., Landsford, S. C. 
Inman, Essie, B.A., Mount Joy, S. C. 
Keys, J. C., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Langston, A. B., B.A., Madden, S. C. 
Lipscomb, J. E., B.A., Asbury, S. C. 
Mauldin, R. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Rice, I. R., B.A., Belton, S. C. 

Strong, J. H., B.A., Ulmers, S. G. 
Vass, J. L., M.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Watkins, S. D., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 


1905 


Bailey, C. R., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 

Boney, S. E., B.A., Yorkville, S. C. 

Clinkseales, J. E., B.A., Belton, S. C. 

Courtney, L. W., B.A., Kitchings Mills, 
Ss 


Easterling, P., B.A., Tatum, S. C. 

Etheredge, R. H., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 

Harrison, H. H., B.A., Palmetto, Fla. 

Mauldin, T. E., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 

Muckenfuss, C. F., B.A., Ridgeville, 
Cc 


Rice, L. L., B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Scarborough, A. M., B.A., Summer- 
ton, 8.26. 
1906 


Allen, B. F., B.A., Dillon, S. C. 
Burts, R. C., B.A., Honea Path, S. C. 
Horton, O. R., B.A., Lowndesville, S. C. 
Humphries, J. M., B.A., Gaffney, S. C. 
Jones, O. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Lavender, F. G., B.A., Blacksburg, S. C. 
Maree, C. S., M.A., Cordesville, S. C. 
Redden, J. E., B.A., Honea Path, S. C. 
Poore, W. C., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Rutledge, R. K., B.A., Summerton, S. C. 
Sherwood, W. B. M., B.A., Dillon, S. C. 
Wells, L. D., B.A., Wells, S. C. 
Williams, H. K., B.A., Arkwright Mill, 
Saver 
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3 1907 
Mitchell, J. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Pack, A. S., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Stansell, C. V., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Wilson, J. G., B.A., Gainesville, Ga. 

1908 

Adams, E. B., B.A., Atlanta, Ga. 
Babb, E. V., B.A., Owings, S. C. 
Banister, T. S., B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Bennett, W. L., B.A., Hartsville, S. C. 
Brannon, J. H., M.A., Inman, S. C. 


Cooley, E. E., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Dunn, BH. M., B.A;:, Donalds, S.C. 
Gomme, WW. EBA Union;,_S: C: 
Hardy, E. W., B.A., Johnston, S. C. 
King, W. E., B.A., Dillon, S. C. 


Lipscomb, V. W., B.A., Pacolet, S. C. 
Marshall, S. B., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
Padgett, C. G., B.A., Walterboro, S. C. 
Powe, W. H., B.A., Hartsville, S. C. 
Reed, G. B., B.A., North, S. C. 
Surles, H. F., B.A., Dillon, S. C. 
pe as W. A., M.A., Greenville, 


1909 
Allen, R. E., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Barton, J. E., B.A., Tigersville, S. C. 
Barton, R. I., B.A., Tigersville, S. C. 
Brunson, J. E., B.A., Sumter, S. C. 
Cogburn, S. P., B.A., Johnston, S. C. 


Earle, B. B., B.A., Central, S. C. 
Earle, R. H., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Ezell, B. F., B.A., Jonesboro, S. C. 
Geiger, J. R., B.A., Apopka, Fla. 
Hawkins, R. D., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Hicks, J. W., B.A., Coward, S. C. 
Lancaster, J. B., B.A., Spartanburg, 
Cc 


SSAC. 
Lanford, E. V., B.A., Hobbyville, S. C. 
Martin, J. C., B.A., Gray Court, S. C. 
Pinson, W. C., B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Quisenberry, J. e -A., St. Just, Va. 


Rhodes, L. T., A., Darlington, S. C. 
Rice, G. E., B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Richardson, C. E., B.A., Sumter, S. C. 
Watson, S. L., B.A., Latta, S. C. 
Workman, C. M., B.A., Enoree, S. C. 
1910 

Babb, T. H., B.A., Gray Court, S. C. 
Barton, W. A., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Brown, D. A., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Calmes, R. D., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Carter, J. R., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 


B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
B.A., Campobello, S. C. 

. B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Davis, E. W., B.A., Ware Shoals, S. C. 
Fender, N. H., B.A., Bamberg, S. C. 
Johnston, J. K., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Lide, J. F., B.A., Darlington, S 5 
McDowell, R. A., B.A., Ninety Six, S. C. 
Mayfield, J. K., B.A., Denmark, S. C. 
Moore, T. R., B.A., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Moseley, H. L., B.A., El Cristo, Cuba. 
Parker, E. P., B.A., Graniteville, S. C. 
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Poteat, Gordon, B.A., Greenville, S. C. 

Richardson, M. M., B.A., Greenville, 
SiC: 

Rutledge, I. B., B.A., Summerton, S. C. 

Pega L. K., B.A., Ware Shoals, 


Welborn, G. E., B.A., Pickens, S. C. 
White, M. G., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
1911 

Allen; RN. B:A., Latta, So C: 
Barber, J. E., B.A., Fort Mill, S. C. 
Barber, J. W., B.A., Fort Mill, S. C. 
eed A. D. L., B.A., Greenville, 


Brockman, H. S., B.A., Greer, S. C. 
Carson, A. B., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 
Derieux, J. C., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Duckett, H. T., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Epps; Gz C., B.A., Fort: Mill, S. C. 
Fender, M. S., B.A., Bamberg, S. C. 
Givens, B. C., B.A., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Harris, F. G., B.A., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Hill, D. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Huff, J. W., B.A., Travelers Rest, S. C. 
Langston, L. W., B.A., Conway, S. C. 
Lipscomb, W. W., B.A., Gaffney, S. C. 
Milford, E. W., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Mobley, W. F., B.A., Heath Springs, 
SC: 
Pruitt, S. O., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Sloan, G. S., B.A., Piedmont, S. C. 
Smith, J. A., B.A., Springfield, S. C. 
Stegall, E. R., B.A., Easley, S. C. 
Whatley, J. F., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Wingo, I. D., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Langston, W. C., B.A., Conway, S. C. 
1912 
Askins, W. T., B.A., Lake City, S. C. 
Bailes, P. M., B.A., Fort Mill, S. C. 
Boyd, C. D., B.A., Laurens, S. C. 
Brockman, E. W., B.A., Greer, S. C. 
Carson, T. C., B.A., Ridge Spring, S. C. 
Cogburn, S. P., M.A., Pinopolis, S. C. 
Culbertson, H. G., B.A., Mountville, 
S. C. 
Galphin, J. B., B.A., Toccoa, Ga. 
Givens, O. B., B.A., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Hicks, E. M., B.A., Coward, S. C. 
James, D. H., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Johnson, R. N., B.A., Marion, S. C. 
Mahaffey, Murphee, B.A., Owings, S. C. 
Marett, A. B., B.A., Westminster, S. C. 
Poteat, E. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Rice, Max, B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Rodgers, A. D., B.A., Tindal, S. C. 
Searborough, J. H., B.A., Summerton, 
Sac 


Simpson, E. C., B.A., Starr, S. C. 
Tannery, K., B.A., Seneca, S. C. 
Timmons, W. R., B.A., Lynchburg, S. C. 
1913 
Baker, ©. A. B.A., Clifton, S. C. 
Bowen, L. H., B.A., Pickens, S. C. 
Bridges, W. M., B.A., Landrum, S. C. 
Brown, C. Y., B.A., Laurens, S. C. 
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Brown, W. T., B.A., McColl, S. C. 


Burnett, A. D., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 

Burnett, G. N., B.S., Greenwood, S. C. 

Carson, W. Pe B.A., Ridge Spring, 
S. C. 


Cox, G. W., B.A., Belton, S. C. 

Craig, W. M., B.A., Anderson, S.C. 
Feaster, W. J. F., BoAS, Union, S. C. 
Hagan, W. F., B.A., Greenwood, 5. 
Harper, T. J., B.A., Seneca, S. C. 
Hester. H.C. B.A., Rutherford, N. C. 


Kerby, L. E., B.A., ‘Greenville, Ss. C. 
Lee, R. G., B.A., Fort Mill, S. C. 
Long, D. T., B.A., Greenville, S .C. 
Mangum, G. C., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 
Plyler, J. W., A., Greenville, S. C. 
Plyler, J. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Poteat, E. M., Jr., M.A., Greenville, 
Save: 
Poteat, J. R., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Raines, L. H., B.A., Taylors, S. C. 
Smith, H. C., B.A., Greer, S. C. 
Watson, T. H., Bias Latta, S. C. 
1914 
Aiken, J. B., B.A., Fair Forest, S. C. 
Allen, R. E., B.A., Newberry, S. C. 
Anderson, ar T., B.A., Timmonsville, 
Src 


Carter, W. W., B.A., Varnville, S. C. 
Chappell, L. N., B.A., Guyton, Ga. 
Childress, J. P., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Crain, E. B., B.A., Campobello, S. C. 
Easley, J. A., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Foreman, A. A., B.A., Orangeburg, S. C. 
Furman, A. G., Jr., B.A., Greenville, 
Sac. 
Gardner, E. E., B.A., Salley, S. C. 
Hammond, W. H., B.A., Seneca, S. C. 
Holley, H. E., B.S., Aiken, S. C. 
Irby, G. W., B.S., Laurens, S. C. 
Jackson, J. E., B.S., Trenton, S. C. 
Loadholt, W. R., B.A., Fairfax, S. C. 
Milford, C. O., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Mitchell, F. W., B.A., Taylors, S. C. 
Owings, J. E., B.S., Laurens, S. C. 
Sapoch, M. F., B.A., Blackburg, S. C. 


Scarborough, O. C., B.A., Summerton, 
S33 

Simpson, J. H., B.A., Ware Shoals, 

Skinner, A, S., Jacksonville, Fla. 


C. 
Skinner, R. G. 
Steedly, H. F. A., Bamberg, S. C. 
Sullivan, C. S. A., Anderson, S. C. 
Truluck, J. M., B.A., Olanta, S. C. 
Walker, J. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Ward, W. H., B.A., Tigerville, S. C. 
Zeigler, W. V., B.A., Orangeburg, S. C. 
1915 
Allen, Holmes, B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Allen, J.R., B.A., Blenheim, S. C. 
Baggott, J. L., B.A., Inman, S. C. 
Ballentine, H., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Bates, W. V., B.A., Clifton, S. C. 
Brown, J. S., B.S., Kingsburg, S. C. 


Res 
. B.S., Jacksonville, Fla. 
TB: 
B. 
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Campbell, oe W., B.A., Bennettsville, 
Sale 

Crow, E. R., B.A., Pauline, S. C. 

Dobson, L. D., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 

Drummond, W. L., B.S., Lanford, S. C. 


Floyd, L. H., B.A., Gallivant’s Ferry, 
Ss. C 


Fortner, A. B., B.A., Fortner, S. C. 
Foy, L. N., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 
Gambrell, B. P., B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Givens, E. L., B.A., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Henderson, E. H., B.A., Hartsville, S. C. 
Hodgens, H. M., B.A., Travelers Rest, 
Ss. C. 
Lockman, H. D., B.S., Glendale, S. C. 
Lupo, J. F., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Martin, W. P., B.S., Cross Hill, S. C. 
emer ts M. R., B.A., Heath Springs, 
«Gs 
Mullikin, W. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Myers, W. M., B.A., Olanta, S. C. 
Nelson, G. O., Tee Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Pickens, A. Tes B.S., Easley, S. C. 
Pow, J. C., B.A., Saluda, SarGs 
Shelor, T. Be BS., Walhalla, S. C. 


Simpson, F. T., B.S., Starr, S. CG. 
Sims, C. F., B.A., Pelzer, S. C. 

Stall, E. R., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
eck C. H., B.A., Cross Anchor, 
Truluck, C. I., B.S., Lynchburg, S. C. 
Watts, J. W., B.A. Laurens, S. 


C. 
Welchel, S. E., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Wrenn, J. N., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 

1916 
Askins, P. 'T., BiA.. Lake ‘City. S.C: 
Brown, J. A., B.S., Kingsburg, S. C. 
Burnett, C. H., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
Campbell, C. W., B.A., Ruby, S.-C. 
Cox, W. F., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Drummond, J. M., B.A., Lanford, S. C. 
Durst, T. N., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
erate a E. H., M.A., Hartsville, 
Hunnicutt, J. A., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
Hutchinson, M. E., B.A. Anderson, S. C. 
Jones, W. B., B.S., Campobello, S. C. 
King, H. H., B.A., Cameron, S. C. 
League, R. F., B.A., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Lockwood, C. M., B.A., Waterloo, S. C. 
wore F. B., .B.S., Heath Springs, 
Moseley, S. O., B.A., Guaimaro, Cuba. 
Nixon, W. D., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
Osborne, J. B., B.A., Williamston, S. C. 
Patton, M. G., B.A., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Perry, Nelson, B.A., Ridgeland, S. C. 
Vaughan, BE. C., B.A., Greer, S. C. 
Wingo, W. W., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Wood, J. G., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
1917 

Asbury, A. D., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Barnett, M. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Bolton, J. E., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
Bowen, W. E., B.A., Pickens, S. C. 
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Bridges, Ernest, B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
pee O. B., B.A., Kitchings Mill, 


Burnside, J. E., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 


Coker, W. L., B.A., Easley, S. C. 
paar B. P., B.A., Silver Street, 
at) 


Curry, J. B., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Drake, H. R., B.A., Drake, S. C. 
Drake, J. P., B.A., River Falls, S. C. 
Elrod, S. G., B.A., Seneca, S. C. 
Ritts; I. E., BuA., Brunson, S. C. 
one ae W. W.,;, B.A., Greenville, 
Higgins, C. H., B.A., Hodges, S. C. 
Holley, L. R., B.A., Aiken, S. C. 
Johnson, T. C., B.A., Honea Path, S. C. 
Jordan, S. B., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Kirby, C. A., B.A., Union, S. C. 
Lawrence, R. L., B.A., Seneca, S. C. 
Matheny, C. C., B.A., Ellenboro, N. C. 
Moore, P. A., B.S., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Osborne, M. R., B.A., Penrose, N. C. 
Owings, T. C., B.S., Laurens, S. C. 
Payne, D. W., B.S., Charlotte, N. C. 
Phillips, H. S., B.A., Hartwell, Ga. 
Pittman, C. F., B.A., Edgemore, S. C. 
Plyler, E. K., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Rice, C. P., B.A., Pelzer, S : 
Richardson, K. M., B.A., Townville, 
Ss. C. . 
Watkins, H. B., B.S., Belton, S. C. 
Watson, D. G., B.S., Anderson, S. C. 
Bryson, J. B., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Rutledge, R. D., B.A., Florence, S. C. 
Snow, E. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Stover, T. B., B.A., Heath Springs, 
Dances 
Timmons, 
C. 


Willis, W. D., B.A., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Wood, J. W., B.A., Ware Shoals, S. C. 
1918 
Blackmon, H. J., B.A., Kershaw, S. C. 

Boyd, M. S., B.A., Laurens, S. C. 
Byrd, J. H., B.A., Kershaw, S. C. 
Croxton, E. H., B.A., Kershaw, S. C. 
Easterlin, H. L., B.A., Waterloo, S. C. 
DeVoe, G. T., B.S., Ninety Six, S. C. 
Farmer, R. A., B.A., Campobello, S. C. 
Fant, D. J., Jr., B.A., Atlanta, Ga. 
Garrett, S. W., B.A., Hartsville, S. C. 
Graham, J. S., B.A., Williamston, S. C. 
Gunter, M. B., B.A., Batesburg, S. C. 
Hair, P. B., B.A., Bamberg, S. C. 
Hart, Glover, B.A., Taylors, S. C. 
Herndon, Clyde, B.A., Ehrhardt, S. C. 
Hewell, M. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Hunt, W. M., B.A., Liberty, S. C. 
Shirley, J. A., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 


Cc. E., Jr., B.A., Lynchburg, 


Sims, W. E., B.S., Pelzer, S. C. 
Richardson, J. A., B.A., Simpsonville, 
Ss. C. 


Smith, D. T., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Thompson, i Pp? B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
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Vermillion, C. E., B.A., Donalds, S. C. 
Walker, M. K., B.S., Greer, S. C. 
Wilkes, C. V., B.A., Timmonsville, S. C. 
Willis, J. E., B.A., Taylors, S. C. 
1919 

Anderson, W.W., B.S., Woodruff, S. C. 
Askins, A. W., B.A., Lake City, S. C. 
Barr, W. D., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Brunson, S. T., B.A., Ninety Six, S. C. 
Suan D. W., B.A., Greenville, 
Creech, F. K. C., B.A., Denmark, S. C. 
Cunningham, H. W., BeAe Greer, Sa.C. 
Dawvis,nlC. B.A, Campobello, [Sus 
Ergle, H. i, B.A., Graniteville, S. C. 
Jones, ©. J., B.S., "Fountain Inn, S.C; 
Kolb, E. C., B.A., Sumter, S. C. 
Loggins, W. F., B.A., Easley, S. C. 
Long, J. W., B.A., Liberty, S. C. 
Lupo, C. J., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
McDowell, E. A., B.A., Kingstree, S. C. 
Morris, H. 0.,.B:A., Olar, S.C: 
Oswald, E. H., B.A., Allendale, S. C. 
Peace, R. C., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Rankin, L. C., B.A., Greelyville, S. C. 
Smith, K. D., B.A., Fair Bluff, N. C. 
De Souza, S. A., B.A., Rio, Brazil. 
Stone, F. S., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Tumblin, J. A., B.A., Laurens, S. C. 
Whitlock, W. A., B.A., Kitchings Mill, 

Ss. C 


Wilburn, D. N., B.A., Union, S. C. 
Wilkins, W. M., B.A., Gaffffney, S. C. 
Windell, G. T., B.A., Fort Mill, S. C. 
1920 
Bates, W. T., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Brasington, B. C., B.S., Camden, S. C. 
Childress, F. S., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Edwards, W. W., B.S., Due West, S. C 
League, C. J., B.S., Simpsonville, S. C 
Pinson, B. S., B.S., Cross Hill, S. C. 
Taylor, A., B.S., Taylors, S. C. 


Barton, J. D., B.A., Tigerville, S. C. 
Cox;\ Fs D:, : BAS Lanford, ‘S:C. 
Edwards, O. L., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 


Harrison, E. M., B.A., Plant City, Fla. 

Hester, B. B., B.A., Rutherfordton, 
N2aG. 

Higgins, R. P., B.A., Hodges, S. C. 

Lawton, S. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 

Lee, J. G., B.A., Pickens, S. C. 

Lee, T. B., B.A., Landrum, S. C. 

Lenhardt, L. E., B.A., Easley, S. C. 

Littlejohn, J. T., Jr., B.A., Scranton, 


Saas 
McCravy, J. B., B.A., Laurens, S. C. 
McKnight, E. D., B.A., Florence, S. C. 
Nixon, D. M., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 
Odell, A. T., B.A., Liberty, S.C. 
Power, A. E., B.A., Laurens, S. C. 
Richardson, L. R., B.A., Simpsonville, 

Ss. Cc 


Rogers, J. P., B.A., Bennettsville, S. C. 
Rollins, C. A., B.A., Johnsonville, S. C. 
Singletary, C. T., B.A., Coward, S. C. 
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Southern, W. G., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Swann, G. R., B.A., Trenholm, Va. 
Watt, Samuel, B.A., Due West, S. C. 
Williams, E. A., B.A., Brunson, S. C. 
Woodside, J. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
1921 

Coleman, A. R., B.S., Hyman, S. C. 
Cothran, A. L., B.S., Toney Creek, S. C. 


Cothran, L. D., B.S., Toney Creek, 
SaiGs 
Galphin, G. C., B.S., St. Matthews, S. C. 
Hendricks, P. B., B.S., Easley, Ss. Cc. 
Jones, A. B., BiS.; Columbia, ees 
Moore, B. M., B.S., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Moore, G. H., B.S., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Pruitt, W. S., B.S. Belton, S.C. 
Speer, J. H., B.S., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Watson, J. L., Jr., B.S., Bradley, S. C. 
Allen, 'C. B:; (BYA., Latta, S: 'C. 


Baldwin, G. B., B.A., Laurens, S. C. 
Batson, P. O., B.A., Taylors, S. C. 
Beam, J. P., B.A., Gaffney, S. C. 
Blackburn, W. M., B.A., Fairview, N. C. 
Carson, L. F., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 
Cox, C. M., B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Dominick, W. B., B.A., Neeses, S. C. 
Durham, T. E., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Gambrell, W. H., B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Gibson, F. N., B.A., Greer, S. C. 
Hardin, E. F., B.A., Greer, S. C. 


Hawkins, W. H., B.A., West Union, 
S. C. 
Hill, G. , B.A., Mt. Airy, N. C. 


H. 
Hill, O. M., B.A., Cartersville, S. C. 
L 


Hill, S B.A., Abbeville, S. C. 
Howard, S. R., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Jeter, M. T., B.A., Santuce, S. C. 


Jones, F. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Lamoreux, C. O., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
McCravey, G. S., B.A., Liberty, S. C. 


McManaway, M. E., B.A., Greenville, 
Sac: 
Mims, T. J., B.A., Lake City, S. C. 


O’Neal, H. M., B.A., Fairfax, S. C. 
Quinn, F. N., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Rasor, Jake, B.A., Cross Hill, S. C. 
Redfearn, Edward, B.A., Pageland, S. C. 
Rhame, J. L., B.A., Holly Hill, S. C. 


Richardson, J. R., B.A., Simpsonville, 
Ss. C. 
Thompson, B. W., B.A., Greenville, 


SiC: 
Watson, M., B.A., Latta, S. C. 
1922 


Adams, R. R., B.S., Greenville, S. C 


Bailev. H P.. B.S.. Greenville, S. C. 
Bailey, T. M., B.S., Greenwood, S. C. 
Bolt, Cy Aa BSs Gray Court, S. C. 
Brown, A. S., B.S., Camden, S. C. 
Carpenter, W. M., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Carter, W. C., B.S., Lake City, S. C. 
Colvin, E. E., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Culbertson, L. E., B.S., Honea Path, 
SiC. 
Daniel, C. F., B.S., Landrum, S. C. 


BAPTIST BEGINNINGS IN EDUCATION 


Ellenberg, W. J., B.S., Greenwood, S. C. 

Flynn, J. R:, B:S., Taylors, S. C: 

Keith, F., B.S., Pickens, S. C. 

Kellar, F. W., B.S., Greenwood, S. C. 

Lancaster, W. F., B.S., Spartanburg, 
Sie: 

Loftis, C. B., B.S., Travelers Rest, S. C. 

Looper, J. B., B.S., Easley, S. C. 

MeLeod, A. P., B.S., Fountain Inn, 


Ss. Ce 
Martin, J. W., B.S., Pendleton, S. C. 
Reid, S. D., B.S., Campobello, S. C. 


Allen, A. G., B.A., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Austin, W. B., B.A., Honea Path, S. C. 
Barfield, W. H., B.A., Camden, S. C. 

Barker, J. B., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 

Blackburn, G. S., B.A., Columbia, S. C. 
Broadway, ay H., B.A., Pinewood, S. C. 
Burnside, D A., ‘Greenwood, S.C. 


Seen 1. 
Cannada, P. po B.A., Taylors, S. GC: 


Cothran, J. G., B.A., "Toney Creek, S. C. 

Davidson, W. ‘Ww. .A., Seneca, S. C. 

Ezell, H. K., Jr, B.A., Cross Anchor, 
SAG 


Field, B. G., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Finch, H. M., B.A., Kemper, S. C. 
Gambrell, C. G., B.A., Belton, S. C. 
Garner, C. G., B.A., Kelton, S. C. 
Graves, C. B., B.A., Dublin, Ga. 


Hasty, B. 8, BlA: Camden, S: €: 
Hawkins, J. F., B.A., Iva, s: CG 
Howard, H. J., B.A., Liberty, S. C. 
Hudson, H. C., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Jameson, J. L., B.A., Easley, S. C. 
Landrum, R. E., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Looper, TFT. L., B.A.” Basley, (S.C: 
Nelson, J. D., B.A., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Nixon, J. J., B.A., North Augusta, 

Ss. C. ; 
Padgett, W. G., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Perry; €. Bi. dri. B- 


@ A., Ridgeland, S. C. 
Posey, G. F., B.A., Ward, Cc. 
Rast, N. L., B.A., Cameron, s. Cc. 
Reaves, H. M., B.A., Union, S. C. 
Richardson, R. L., B.A., Simpsonville, 

S20. 

Rushton, F. S., B.A., Wagener, S. C. 
Seott, C. S., B.A., Glendale, Pa. 


Tibbs, A. E., B.A., Great Falls, S. C. 
Vandiver, E. P., Jr., B.A., Anderson, 
Sa Ce 


Vandiver, S. W., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
Wall, B. E., B.A., Campobello, S. C. 
Webster, F. W., B.A., Cowpens, S. C. 
Wood, Toy, B.A., Greer, S. C. 
1923 

Barnett, J. H., B.S., Greer, S. C. 
Bozard, J. L., B.S., Cameron, S. C. 
Brownlee, R. L., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
eee J. E., Jr., B.S., Ninety Six, 

SuGN 
Daniel, G. E., B.S., Roebuck, S. C. 
Earle, W. R., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Galphin, C. B., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Haynie, J. W., B.S., Belton, S. C. 


BAPTIST BEGINNINGS IN EDUCATION 


McNeill, J. D., B.S., Edgemore, S. C. 
Mobley, W. K., B.S., Dalzell, S. C. 

Moore, H. M., B.S., Simpsonville, S. C. 
NES ae E. N., Jr., B.S., Columbia, 


Sac: 
Stokes, T. E., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Swofford, Sam, B.S., Cowpens, S. C. 
Adams, L. P., B.A., Charlotte, N. C. 
Agnew, L. a B.A., Donalds, S. C. 
Allen, C. J., B.A., Latta, S.-C; 
endear E. Di; ‘Ir., B.A., Greenwood, 

Beal Bes 
Barksdale, T. N., B.A., Laurens, S. C. 
Bearden, J. A., B.A., Westminster, S. C. 
Bradley, A. M., B.A., Bradley, S. C. 
Campbell, C. G., B.A., Campobello, 

Ss. C. 
Carter, O. L., B.A., Langley, S. C. 
Christopher, J. A., B.A., Landrum, S. C. 
Cox, C. M., B.A., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Foster, A. M., B.A., Landrum, s. Cc. 
Greer, W. E., B.A. Belton, S. C. 
Haight, E. F., B.A., New Orleans, La. 
Jeter, C. B., B.A., Santuc, S. C. 
Johnson, Edgar, B.A., Mullins, S. C. 
Johnston, J. E., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Lee, I. O., B.A., Pickens, S. C. 
MeGee, W. K., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 
McLeod, J. A., B.A., Greelyville, S. C. 
McManaway, J. E., Jr., B.A., Greenville, 


Ss (Ge 
Mahaffey, J. W., B.A., Inman, S. C. 
Mauldin, J. R., B.A., Easley, S. C. 
Mauldin, W. F., B.A., Easley, S. C. 
Miller, S. N., B.A., Pauline, S. C. 
Montgomery, D. E., B.A., Greenville, 
Sac: 
Newton, J. G., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Patton, Lewis, B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Picklesimer, H. ce B.A., 
Src: 
Poteat, J. D., B.A., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Still, E. H., B.A., Blackville, S. C. 
Timmerman, N. D., B.A., Edgefield, 
SaC: 
‘Youmans, A. P., B.A., Fairfax, S. C. 
1924 
AlfordavAci 2.5. luatta, oC. 
Anderson, C. S., B.S., Woodruff, S. C. 
Askins, J. L., B.S., Lake City, S. C. 
Bolt, E. C., B.S., Gray Court, S. C. 
Brasington, W. L., B.S., Cheraw, S. C. 
Edwards, R. L., B.S., Darlington, S. C. 
Erwin, A. R., B.S., Hartsville, S. C. 
Finklea, J. D., B.S., Florence, S. C. 
Gregory, Ned, B.S., Lancaster, S. C. 
James, W. T., B.S., Greer, S. C. 
Jones, J. W., ‘Ir., BS., Greenville, S. C. 
Kyzer, H. rely B.S., Paxville, Ss. C. 
McKinney, D. fist BS., Greenville, S. C. 
Moore, P. H., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Osteen, J. A., B.S., Piedmont, S. C. 
Price, H. E., B.S., Hartsville, S. C. 
Rasor, J. B., Jr., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Rentz, L. W., B.S., Varnville, S. C. 


Piedmont, 
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Rhame, DuPre, B.S., Sumter, S. C. 
Shanklin, W. M., BS., Woodruff, Sar. 
Waters, C. M., B.S., Florence, ey (Oh 
White, R. E., Ir, B.S., Union, S. C. 
Bagwell, Fred, Bie Greenville, San. 
Blackwell, R. C., B.A,, Jefferson, ‘Sac. 
Bishop, C. AVES B.A., Inman, s. C. 
Brant, W. BE. BAR Ulmers, S. C. 
Braun, R. A., B.A., Asheville, N. C. 
Brock, L. A., B.A., Honea Path, S. C. 
Brown, Joie eA Belton sn GC. 
Brown, WwW. ish B.A., West Asheville, 


. D., B.A., Louisville, Ky. 
B 


Burnett, H. C., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 
Byrd, C. A., B.A., Kershaw, S. C. 
Caine, R. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Carter, E. H., B.A., Warrenville, S. C. 


Clyde, W. E., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Coleman, J. W., B.A., Ridgeway, S. C. 
Cook, Al cA.S BoA] Ivas S.C: 

Cox, CC. -BsAs Belton, Ss C; 

Craig, J. BE., B.A., Pickens, S. C. 
Cee. C. E., B.A., Blacksburg, 


Cureton, Charles, B.A., Pickens, S. C. 
Cuttino, C. L., B.A., Sumter, S. C. 
Donnan, M. C., B.A., Greer, S. C. 
behets F. O., B.A., Fountain Inn, 
Oh 
England, J. M., B.A., Easley, S. C. 
Fox, L. H., B.A., Ashland, Va. 
Garrisony es baat) Bort) Milla sonG. 
Gibson, B. M., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Guyot, H. M., B.A., Cordova, S. C. 
Hallum, R. T., Jr., B.A., Pickens, S. C. 
Hill, D. R., B.A., Effingham, S. C. 
Holt, J. G., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Howard, J. A., B.A., Tigerville, S. C. 
Johns, J. B., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Johnson, W. P., B.A., Johnston, S. C. 
Jones, M. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Knight, B. B., B.A., Lake City, S. C. 
Lewis, J. E., B.A., Darlington, S. C. 
Moss, S. LL: B.A., Trenton, S: C. 
Painter, L. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Perry, B. J., B.A., Ridgeland, S. C. 
Robinson, J. M., B.A., Blackstock, S. C. 
Rochester, W. P., B.A., Greenville, 
SiC: 
Rogers, F. F., B.A., Aynor, S. C. 
Shirley, J. C., B.A., Bowersville, Ga. 
Simmons, Paul, ia Greer, S. C. 
Simpson, W. A., B.A., Piedmont, S. C. 
Smith, R. C., B.A., Kinards, Sa GC: 
Ulmer, T. He B.A, Cameron, S. C. 


Walsh, C. W., B.A., Sumter, S. C. 
Wang, C. K. IS B.A., Kaifeng, China. 
Wells, H. H., B. Sac: 


Ace Tindal, 
B.A., Greenville, SanC. 
A., Bwing, Tl. 

, Greenville, S. C. 
LL.B., Greenville, 


Wilkins, W. E. 


ie Ss =P 
Woodside, J. H., B. 
Beaty ese tiidy A. M., 
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Johnston, J. E., LL.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Odom, L. A., LL.B., Spartanburg, S. C. 
1925 


Bland, Robert, B.S., Sumter, S. C. 
Boylston, L. D., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Carr, P. H., B.S., Gaffney, S. C. 
Edwards, J. E., B.S., Pinopolis, S. C. 
Eskew, F. E., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Keating, T. H., B.S., Greer, S. C. 
Kinard, H. L., B.S., Branchville, S. C. 
McElveen, T. M., B.S., Plant City, Fla. 
Matheson, D. P., B.S., Long Creek, 
Sa’C; 
Moore, C. M., B.S., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Pearce, W. C., B.S., Columbia, S. C. 
Settle, J. M., B.S., Inman, S. C. 
Alverson, L. L., B.A., Campobello, S. C. 
Boyd, W. C., Jr., B.A., Charlotte, N. C. 
Brodie, A. L., B.A., Wagener, S. C. 


Campbell, R. G., B. A., Bennettsville, 
Ss. C. 
Coleman, J. H., B.A., Florence, S. C. 
Davis, a Te Baas, Sumter, S.C. 
Dobson, . B.A., Wilmington, N. C. 
Dunn, H. sn B.A., Hamer, SaG. 
Flowers, L. E., BuAw Darlington, S. C. 
Gathings, J. A., B.A., Greensboro, N. C. 
Greer, B. F., BeAS Belton, Ss. C. 
Hanna, C. B., B.A., Lyman, S. C. 
Harris, G. B., B.A., Charleston, S. C. 
lar heer eA ROT avelers Rest, S. C. 
Hatchell, R. T., B.A., Timmonsville, 
Ss. C. 
Hatchett, W. S., B.A., Pauline, S. C. 
Hawkins, A. W., B.A., Simpsonville, 
s. C 
Rutherfordton, 


Hester, M. J., B.A, 
N. C. 
High® J<, Va BAS Inman, S.C. 


Huff, J. P., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Jackson, V. A., B.A., Nichols, S. C. 
Jeter, D. D., B.A., Santuc, S. C. 
Lanford, L. F., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 


Lawson, C. C., B.A., Clinton, S. C. 
Lide, T. D., B.A., Greenville, S. C 
Lindley, J. B., B.A., Pelzer, S. C. 


McKinney, W. H., B.A., Simpsonville, 
Ss. C. 

Myers, W. L., B.A., Jefferson, S. C. 

Parham, C. W., Jr., B.A., Charleston, 
Ss. C. 


Pettigrew, R. C., B.A., Florence, S. C. 
Pollock, A. L., B.A., Warsaw, N. C. 
Pruitt, J. E., B.A., Honea Path, S. C. 
Puett, C. E.. B.A., Tigerville, S. C. 
Southern, J. B., B.A., Rogersville, Tenn. 
Taylor, J. A., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Watson, J. D., B.A., Greenwood, S. C. 


Watson, J. N., B.A., Travelers Rest, 
Westbrook, A. L., B.A., Ninety Six, 
SOE, 


Wilcutt, J. B., B.A., Mountville, S. C. 
Williams, C. D., B.A., Campobello, S. C. 
Wilson, J. C., B.A., Hiawassee, Ga. 

Wood, B. L., B.A., Simpsonville, S. C. 
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Brewer, O. E., LL.B., Morgan, Ga. 
Cain, D. R., LL.B., Fayetteville, N. C. 
Jester, J. V., LL.B., Newport News, 

Va. 

1926 
Babb, N. J., B.S., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Bishop, E. M., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Blackwell, F. R., B.S., Florence, S. C. 
Bolton, H. G., B.S., Lando, S. C. 
Bramblett, D. A., B.S., Laurens, S. C. 
Brown, T. C., B.S., Laurens, S. C. 
Burnside, M. G., B.S., Columbia, S. C. 
Calhoun, M. M., Jr., B.S., Greenwood, 
Cc 


Sac: 
Carter, A. G., B.S., Sutherlin, Va. 
Connor, Charles M., B.S., McCormick, 
Cc 


Easley, J. H., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Galloway, A. B., Jr., B.S., Clinton, 
S.C. 
Hewell, J. W., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
Hicks, J. M., B.S., Florence, S. C. 
Jackson, O. W., B.S., Inman, S. C. 
Lawson, T. D., B.S., Blenheim, S. C. 
Loftis, R. B., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 
McElveen, H. T., B.S., Effingham, S. C. 
McGee, A. G., B.S., Anderson, S. C. 
McManaway, C. E., B.S., Greenville, 
ke (oy 
Marshall, J. T., B.S., Greenwood, S. C. 
Miller, A.B., B.S., Lake View, S. C. 
Mitchell, J. H., B.S., Saluda, S. C. 
Parrish, M. E., B.S., Newberry, S. C. 
Ramsay, A. B., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 


Riley, H. L., Jr., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 

Rogers, C. P., B.S., Lake View, S. C. 

Sansbury, L. T., B.S., Timmonsville, 
Ss. C. 

Sawyer, H. A., B.S., Salley, S. C. 

Smith, W. D., B.S., Greenville, S. C. 


Talbert, S. D., B.S., McCormick, S. C. 
ae apie J. H., B.S., Newport News, 
a. 
Todd, A. R., B.S., Simpsonville, S. C. 
Turner, W. W., Jr., B.S., Winnsboro, 
Ss. C. 
Walden, E. A., B.S., Switzer, S. C. 
Waters, J. P., B.S., Florence, S. C. 
Weldon, J. R., B.S., Westminster, S. C. 
Abstance, R. L., B.A., Denmark, S. C. 
Barker, RR. Hi. BA: ‘Danville, Va. 
Barnes, R. A., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Bozard, J. F., oare Cameron, S. C. 
Brown, N. E., B.A., Columbia, S.7 Gs 
Campbell, R. C., B.A., Greenville, Ss. Ce 
Cox, L. E., B.A. Yonges Island, S. C. 
Creamer, A. E., B.A., Piedmont, S. C. 
Crosland, D. F., Jr., B.A., Greenville, 
SC! 
Fletcher, M. S., B.A., Kershaw, S. C. 
Fogle, J. B., B.A., Cameron, S. C. 
Fowler, L. H., B.A., Atlanta, Ga. 
es G. B., B.A., Pageland, 
ws 
Gaskin, A. D., B.A., Kershaw, S. C. 
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iWiemnolas 


Gossett, J. O., B.A., Springfield, S. C. 
Greene, H. L., B.A., Greenville, S. C. 
Haddock, E. H., B.A., Loris, S. C. 
Hammett, H. G., B.A., Clifton, S. C. 
Harrell, E. S., B.A., Marshville, N. C. 
Hartley, Dan, B.A., Barnwell, S. C. 
Hendrix, Hoy, B.A., Greenville, Sac. 
Hipps, R. E., Jr., B.A., Canton, N. C. 
Howard, W. E., B.A., ‘Greenville, Ss. C. 
Hughes, J. C., B.A., Neeses, S. C. 
Ingle, E. J., B.A., West Asheville, N. C. 
amb, Rk; 13 /Ay. Porterdale, Ga. 
Lambert, Harvey, B.A., Hemingway, 
S. C. 

Mason, C. G., B.A., Westminster, S. C. 
Mattison, W. K., B.A., Seneca, S. C. 
Meeks, Z. W., B.A., Anderson, S. C. 


eer B.A., Yonges Island, 
Cc 
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Minnick, S. D., B.A., Saluda, S. C. 
Mixon, F. O., B.A., Yemassee, S. C. 
Orr, F. H., B.A., Hendersonville, N. C. 
Parker, A. W., B.A., Dalzell, S. C. 
Pennebaker, J. H., B.A., Columbus, Ky. 
Roberts, W. A., B.A., Camden, S. C. 
Sanders, D. M., B.A., Seneca, S. C. 
Smith, H. E., B.A., Cross Hill, S. C. 
Stephenson, W. A., B.A., Greenville, 
SaGs 

Sweatt, W. E., B.A., Woodruff, S. C. 
Tate, Dewey, B.A., Taylors, S. C. 
Taylor, R. C., B.A.. Cross Anchor, S. C. 
Williams, W. W., B.A., Allendale, S. C. 
Bull, W. A., LL.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Poteat, J. D., LL.B., Greenville, S. C. 
Riley, E. P., LL.B., Barnwell, S. C. 
Wooten, L. E., LL.B., Greenville, S. C 
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